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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  known  abilities  of  the  illustrious 
Author  of  this  Essay  render  any  eulogium 
on  its  merits  unnecessary;  and  the  object  of 
the  Work  is  so  ably  set  forth  in  his  own 
Introduction^  that  the  Translator  can  add 
nothing  to  it.  It  will  be  sufficient  for  him  to 
observe  that  he  hfes  endeavoured,  to  adhere 
closely  to  the  Original,  that  the  Author's 
meaning  might  be  thoroughly  comprehend- 
ed;  and  that  he  has  been  induced  to  alter 
the  arrangement  of  the  Notes  from  a  belief 
that  they  are  more  convenient  for  reference 
in  their  present  situation,  than  when  dis- 
persed through  the  body  of  the  work. 
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THE  powei's  wfaicb  produce  chemical  phe- 
nomena are  all  derived  from  the  mutual  at- 
traction of  the  moleculae  of  bodies,  to  which 
the  name  of  affinity  is  given,  to  distinguish  it 
from  astronomical  attraction. 

It  is  probable  that  they-  are  the  same  pro- 
perty ;  but  astronomical  attraction  being  only 
exerted  between  masses  placed  at  a  distance, 
in  which  the  figure  of  the  moleculae,  their  in- 
tervals, and  peculiar  habitudes,  have  no  in- 
fluence, its  eiFects,  in  all  cases  proportionate 
to  the  mass,  and  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the 
square  of  the  distances,  may  be  the  object  of 
accurate  calculation  :  the  effects  of  chemical 
attraction  or  affinity  are,  on  the  contrary,  so 
changed  by  particular  and  frequently  inde- 
terminate conditions,  that  they   cannot  b^ 

deduced 
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deduced  from  lany  general  principle;  but 
must  be  considered  in  succession.  There  are 
but  few  t)f  these  effects  which  can  be  sufji* 
ciently  flisengQ^^ed  from  ftU  the  othf  r  phenor 
mena  to  be  rendered  capable  of  precise  caU 
Gulatiou. 

It  is,  therefore,  by  observp^tion  alope  that 
the  chemical  properties  of  bodies,  or  those 
affinities  by  means  of  which  they  exert  a  reci-i 
proca)  action  in  a  determinate  situation^  can 
be  estimated ;  nevertheless,  since  it  is  very 
prolpii^ble  th^t  affinity  differs  only  in  its  origin 
i[fpiD  tb^  general  attraction,  it  ought  to  be 
lalso  submitted  to  those  laws  which  mechanics 
has  established  for  the  phenomena  arising 
fi^oBiL  the  ^ctiop  of  the  masa,  and  it  is  natural 
to  suppose  that  tlie  more  of  generality  there 
is  in  thfj  pyinciples  from  which  the  chemical 
theory  is  derived,  the  greater  must  be  their 
ani^gy  with  those  of  inecbanics;  but  it  is 
only  by  loeana  of  observation  that  they  cm 
attain  tp  that  degree  which  may  be  alread 
Ibreseea. 

The  immediate  effect  of  the  affinity  wh 
a  body  e^^xtfi  is  always  a  combination ;  he; 
all  the  effects  poduced  by  chemical  ac 


am  the  Gousequence  of  the  formation  of  some 
combinationt 

» 

Every  substance  which  has  a  tendency  to 
eater  into  combination,  acts  in  the  ratio  of 
its  affinity  and  of  its  quantity.  These  factf 
are  the  ultimate  end  of  every  chemical  obser*, 
vation.      . 

.  But,  1st.  The  different  tendencies  to  conn 
bination  may  be  considered  as  so  many  forcet 
which  contribute  to  a  result,  or  which  parUji 
destroy  it  by  their  opposition ;  these  foroeft 
piust,  therefore,  be  distinguished  in  order  td 
obtain  an  explanation  of  the  phenomena 
which  they  produce,  or  to  compare  thenEi 
Itogether. 

2d.  The  chemical  action  of  a  body  dote 

not  depend  solely  upon  the  affinity  peculiar 

to  its  component  parts  and  upon  the  quan* 

jtity ;  it  also  depends  upon  the  state  in  which 

those  parts  are  found,  whether  it  be  that  of 

3,ctual  combination,  which  causes  a  larger  or 

smaller  portion  of  their  affinity  to  disappear, 

or  that,  by  their  dilatation  or  condensation, 

their  reciprocal  distances  are  varied:  it  is 

these  conditions  which,   by  modifying  the 

properties  of  the  elenqtentary  parts  of  a  sub^ 

stance. 
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Stance,  form  that  which  I  call  its  constitu- 
tion :  to  obtain  the  analysis  of  chemical  ac- 
tion, not  only  each  of  these  conditions  must 
be  appreciated,  but  also  every  circumstance 
with  which  they  have  any  connection. 

The  properties  of  bodies  which  can  thus 
modify  affinity  have  also  other  effects,  inde- 
pendent of  those  which  produce  the  combi- 
nation, and  which  are  the  subjects  of  the 
different  parts  of  physics.  There  are  even 
many  phenomena  which,  although  they  may 
be  produced,  wholly  or  in  part,  by  affinity, 
ought  nevertheless  to  be  considered  in  an- 
other view,  either  because  affinity  contributes 
too  slightly  to  their  production,  or  because 
experiment  has  not  hitherto  been  able  to 
determine  the  particular  affinities  from  which 
they  arise.  All  those  are  called  physical 
properties  which  do  not  seem  to  depend  im- 
mediately on  affinity. 

Hence  it  follows,  that  a  connection  fre 
quently  exists  between  the  physical  proper 
ties  and  the  chemical  properties;    that   * 
many  cases  recourse  must  be  had  to  both 
them  for  the  explanatiop  of  a  phenomeu' 
to  which  they  may  each  contribute,  and  t 
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it  is  necessary  to  establish  an  intimate  rela* 
tion  between  the  diflferent  sciences  of  phj-^ 
sics,  that  they  may  mutually  elucidate  each 
other. 

The  principles  established  on  the  results  of 
facts  observed  under  every  point  of  view, 
and  the  explanation  of  chemical  phenomena, 
founded  on  their  relations  to  all  the  properties 
of  which  they  are  the  consequences,  consti- 
tute Theory,  which  should  be  distinguished 
into  general  theory  and  partial  theories. 

Some  sciences  may  reach  a  certain  degree 
of  perfection  without  the  aid  of  any  theory, 
solely  by  means  of  an  arbiti^ary  order,  estab- 
lished from  the  observations  of  those  natural 
facts  which  are  principally  the  subject  of 
them ;  but  this  is  not  the  case  with  chemis-* 
try,  in  which  the  observations  ought,  in 
almost  every  case,  to  arise  from  experiment 
alone,  and  in  which  the  facts  result  from  the 
factitious  union  of  the  circumstances  from 
which  they  must  be  produced.  In  making 
an  experiment  it  is  necessary  to  have  some 
object  in  view,  and  to  be  guided  by  an  h^^po- 
thesis;  and  to  obtain  any  advantage  from  the 

observations,  they  must  be  cqmpared  under 

•   certain 


certain  conditions,  and^  ^tleast,  «omedf  th« 
i^rcumstances  necessary  to  the  production  of 
every  phenomenon  observed,  njust  be  ascer-?* 
tained,  to  the  end  that  they  may  be  repro-» 
duced.  Thus,  suppositions  jpore  or  less  illu- 
sory, and  even  those  chimeras  which  at  pre- 
sent appear  ridiculous,  but  which  have  ero^ 
ployed  the  most  laborious  investigations, 
were  iiecessary  to  the  infancy  of  chemistry : 
by  their  means  facts  were  multiplied ;  a  great 
number  of  properties  were  ascertained,  and 
many  arts  were  brought  to  perfection. 

Still  Chemistry  was  only  enlarged  with  in^ 
complete  remarks  and  partial  theories,  un» 
connected  with  each  other,  which  arose  in 
succession  like  the  cajmces  of  the  imagina-? 
tioo,  and  had  no  relation  to  any  general  law; 
arrogant  and  insulated  from  every  other  spcr 
cies  of  knowledge,  the  greater  the  number  of 
acquisitions  made  to  it,  the  further  was  i 
removed  from  the  character  of  true  science, 

It  is  only  since  the  period  that  affinity  b 
been  recognized  as  the  cause  of  all  combir 
tions,  that  Chemistry  could  be  regarded  9 
science  which  began  to  have  general  j 
ciples :  from  that  time  it^  object  has  bf 
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fating  the  sttccession  of  combinations,  which 
different  elements  are  capable  of  ibmiing, 
into  a  regular  system,  and  to  ascertain  the 
proportions  which  enter  into  these  combi- 
nations. 

Bergman  extended  the  application  of  this 
first  j»inciple  very  considerably:  he  pointed 
out  the  greatest  number  of  the  causes  which 
might  disguise  or  produce  variations  in  its 
efiects:  cm  it  he  founded  the  processes  of 
different  chemical  analysis,  which  brought  it 
to  a  dc^pree  of  precision  unknown  before  his 
time. 

.    A  great  number  of  phenomena,  however, 
are  dependent  on  the  combination  of  oxigen, 
which,  of  all  substances,  is  that  whose  affini- 
ties appear  to  be  the  most  active,  and  its 
existence  was  not  even  known:  hypotheses 
were,   therefore,  substituted  for  the  action 
which  it  exercises.    Priestley  had  no  sooner 
made  known  this  substance,  which  performs 
80  important  a  part,  than  Lavoisier  ascer- 
tained it»  cmnbinatioqs,  and   ascribed  the 
numerous  effects  produced  by  it  to  the  true 
cause*    The  great  Kght  spread  by  his  immor- 
tal discoveries,  not  only  over  those  pheno- 
mena 
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mena  dependent  on  them^  but  also  over  the 
action  of  many  other  gases  discovered  at  the 
same  period,  obtained,  for  the  revolution 
which  it  produced,  the  honour  of  being  re- 
garded* as  a  new  and  general  theory. 

The  accurate  investigation  of  a  cause, 
equally  powerful  from  the  modifications  pro- 
duced  by  it  in  the  results  of  affinity,  that  of 
the  action  of  heat,  was  also  necessary  to  ex- 
plain the  greater  number  of  phenomena :  it 
is  to  Black  that  the  discovery  of  the  funda- 
mental properties  of  heat  are  due;  since  his 
time  they  have  engaged  the  attention  of 
many  philosophers;  but  they  were  reduced 
to  well-defined  laws  in  an  intelligent  Memoir, 
£3r  which  we  are  indebted  to  Laplace  and 
Lavoisier. 

It  is  therefore  evident  that  Chemistry  has 
acquired,  in  our  time,  the  knowledge  of  those 
generative  properties  which  accompany  all 
chemical  action,  and  which  are  the  source  of 
all  the  phenomena   produced  by  it :   th^' 
science  has  therefore   been  founded  up 
principles  which  have  been  rapidly  appl 
to  every  branch  of  knowledge  within 
compass. 
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As  the  partial  theories  are  limitedin  their 
researches  to  certain  fects,  or  to  some  classes 
of  phenomena^  they  may  frequently  be  re- 
9tricted  to  the  rigorous  appUcation  of  some 
well  ascertained  properties,  and  may  be  said 
to  be  the  cautious  language  of  experience, 
until  the  progress  of  the  science  gives  them 
a  more  enlarged  extent :  they  may  then  be 
reduced  to  that  certainty  which  belongs  to 
knowledge  founded  on  the  testimony  of  our 
jienses :  this  is  particularly  tme  with  respect 
to  the  determination  of  the  elements  of  a, 
compound  substance,  and  the  means  by 
which  that  determination  is  obtained. 

This  is  not  the  case  with  a  theory  which 
comprehends  the  consideration  of  all  the  par- 
tial theories,  and  which  aims  at  disentangling 
that  which  may  belong  in  common  to  the 
chemical  properties  of  all  bodi^,  from  that 
which  depends  on  the  particular  quuliti^  of 
each:  employed  in  elucidating  all  the  ob-^ 
jects;  in  bringing  to  perfection  all  the  pro* 
cesses ;  in  collecting  and  comparing  all  the 
results,  it  endeavours  to  discover  every  power 
pf  leach  cause,  and  every  cause  which  contri-* 
hutes  to  each  phenomenon;  it  carries  the 

mind 
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different  substances?  what  are  the  forces 
which  arise  from  their  action  in  the  effects 
produced  by  them  ?  and,  what  are  the  pro*- 
perties  of  the  forces  which  contribute  to  these 
effects,  or  which  are  in  opposition  to  them  ? 

The  Essay  is  divided  into  two  parts :  in  the 
first,  I  consider  all  the  elements  of  chemical 
action;  and,  in  the  second,  the  substances 
which  exercise  it,  and  which  contribute  thp 
most  to  chemical  phenomena,  classing  them 
according  to  their  habitudes,  or  the  relations 
existing  between  their  affioities. 

The  first  effect  of  affinity ,^  ta  which  I  call 
the  attention,  is  that  produced  by  the  cohe- 
rence  of  the  particles  which  enter  into  theco^i- 
position  of  a  body ;  it  is  the  effect  of  the  reci- 
procal affinity  of  these  particles,  which  I  dis- 
tinguish by  the  name  of  the  force  of  cohesion, 
and  which  becomes  a  'force  opposed  to  all 
those  tending  to  cause  them  to  enter  into 
another  combination,  while  it,  on  the  con- 
trary, tends  to  re-unite  them, 

,  Every  affinity  which  tends  by  its  action  to 
diminish  the  effect  of  cohesion  ought  to  be 
regarded  as  a  force  opposed  to  it,  and  of 
which  the  result  is  solution.    WJien,  therei 
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lore,  a  liquid  acts  on  a  solid,  the  force  of 
solutioh  can  produce  the  liquefaction  of  the 
solid,  if  it  is  superior  to  that  of  cohesion ;  but 
this  effect  sometimes  takes   place  immedi- 
ately, and  sometimes  it  requires  that  the  co- 
hesion should  be  first  ^weakened  by  a  com- 
mencement of  combination ;  there  are  cir- 
cumstances  in  which  the  liquid  can  only  act 
on  the  surface  of  the  solid  and  wet  it ;  finally, 
the  solid  cannot  even  be  wetted  when  its  af- 
finity with  the  liquid  does  not  produce  an 
effect  greater  than  that  of  the  mutual  affinity 
of  the  parts  of  this  latter.    These  two  forces, 
therefore,  according  to  their  relations,  produce 
different  results,  which  must  b6  distinguished, 
but  which  are  not  to  be  attributed,  in  con- 
formity to  the  opinion  of  some  philosophers, 
to  two  affinities,  one  of  which  they  have  con- 
sidered as  chemical,  and  the  other  as  derived 
from  the  laws  of  physics. 

The  effects  of  the  force  of  cohesion  could' 
not  escape  the  attention  of  Chemists ;  but 
they  have  only  considered  it  as  a  quality  oif 
bodies  actually  solid,  so  that  when  the  soli- 
dity ceased  they  thought  it  was  destroyed : 
qn  the  contrary,  its  effects,  may  cease  to  be 

b  2  sensible 
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sensible  without  ceasing  to  act,  which  is  also 
the  case  with  all  the  physical  powers  com- 
prehended in  it :  this  is  one  of  the  principal 
causes  of  the  difference  to  be  found  between 
the  explanations  I  offer  and  those  which  have 
been  adopted,  and  into  which  this  considera- 
tion has  not  been  admitted. 

The  reciprocal  action  which  tends  to  unite 
the  parts  of  a  substance  may  be  overcome  by 
a  dissolving  power,  and  its  energy  diminishes 
in  proportion  as  the  quantity  of  the  solvent 
increases,  or  as  its  action  is  assisted  by  heat ; 
on  the  contrary  it  augments  if  the  preceding 
circumstances  are  weakened,  and  finally  re- 
produces the  effects  which  are  due  to  its  pre- 
ponderance :  from  this  proceed  all  the  sepa- 
.  rations  and  precipitations  which  take  place  in 
a  liquid,  and  which  arise  from  the  formation 
of  a  solid. 

Crystallization  is  one  of  the  remarkable  ef- 
fects of  the  force  of  cohesion;  the  parts  which 
crystallize  assume  a  symmetrical  arrangement, 
which  is  determined  by  the  mutual  action  of 
the  small  solids  separated  by  their  force  of 
cohesion  from 'a  liquid  :  and  the  qualities  of 
a  solid  which  is  more  easily  broken  in  one  way 

thai? 
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than  in  another;  which  is  more  or  less  brit- 
tle, more  or  less  elastic,  more  or  less  ductile, 
depend  on  this  arrangement. 

The  different  degrees  of  solubility  of  salts 
*  which  arise  from  the  relation  of  their  force  of 
cohesion  to  the  action  of  the  dissolving  liquid, 
is  not  only  the  cause  of  their  crystallization, 
but  also  of  their  successive  separation  by  eva- 
poration ;  it  is  not  only  opposed  to  the  effect 
of  the  solvent,  but  also  to  their  mutual  action ; 
because  while  the  different  salts  are  in  solution, 
they  form  but  one  liquid,  in  which  each  pe- 
culiar action  is  counterbalanced  until  the 
force  of  cohesion  of  those  which  are  least  so- 
luble has  acquired  sufficient  energy  to  cause 
them  to  pass  into  the  solid  state, 

Siiice  the  immediate  effect  of  every  che- 
mical action  is  a  combination,  dissolution  it- 
self is  only  a  combination  considered  with  re- 
spect to  the  force  of  cohesion ;  because  in 
every  combination  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
action  of  any  substance  is  always  in  propor- 
tion to  the  quantity  contained  within  the 
sphere  of  its  activity:  an  immediate  conse- 
quence of  this  law  is  that  the  action  of  a  sub- 
stance 
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stance  diniini^hes  in  proportion  to  tbe  satu^ 
ration  it  experiences. 

Among  the  affinities  qf  a  substance,  there 
is  frequently  one  which  is  predominant,  and 
-Ifhich  gives  the  character  to  its  distinctive 
properties :  these  are  the  energetic  affinities 
which  are  uspful  in  the  classification  of  bodies 
in  ^  system  of  qhemistry,  and  which  giv^ 
birth  to  the  greatest  part  of  the  chemical 
phenomena. 

All  the  properties  derived  from  this  goyem-« 
ing  affinity  become  latent  and  rcrappear  with 
it;   combination    conimunicates    new    ones 
which  have  no  longer  any  relation  with  thosp 
ithat  the  saturation  has  caused  to  disappear^ 
but  are  the  consequence  of  the  changes  pyor 
duced  by  the  condensation  or  by  the  dilata- 
tion of  the  elements  of  the  combination ;  for 
the  reciprocal  action  of  the  moleeula^  pf  ^ 
combination  is  proportionate  to  the  conden- 
sation or  dilatation  which  brings  them  toge^^^ 
ther  or  removes  them  fiom  each  other ;  thus, 
salts,  in  a  state  of  combination,  possess  a  pe- 
culiar solubility  and  crystallization. 

Whenever  those  substances,  in  which  a  pre-? 

dominating 
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domiaatmg  affinity  exists,  undergo  a  combi- 
nation  foreign  to  the  action  of  this  affinity, 
they  carry  with  them  all  the  properties  de* 
pendent  on  it,  which  a.  only  mLL  by  tbe 
constitution  they  have  acquired  and  by  the 
degree  of  saturation  they  have  experienced ; 
thus  an  alloy  retains  the  metallic  properties, 
and  those  which  arise  from  the  reciprocal  ac* 
tion  of  the  moieculae,  whether  they  are  simple 
or  compound,  such  as  the  force  of  cohesion, 
fusibility,  as  well  as  specific  gravity,  undergo 
a  change  which  is  only  produced  by  that  of 
the  JTputual  distances  of  the  moleculee  in  that 
constitution  which  they  have  acquired  by  the 
combination* 

A  predominant  and  energetic  affinity  in  one 
body,  supposes  an  analogous  disposition  in 
some  other  substance,  whose  characteristic, 
properties  ought,  from  thence,  to  be  consider* 
ed  as  opposed  to  those  of  t]be  first,  since  they 
cause  them  to  disappear  by  saturation. 

The  acids  and  alJiaUs  offer  the  most  striking 
exaniples  of  these  adverse  properties  which 
are  the  principal  source  of  chemical  pheno- 
mena; their  reciprocal  action,  therefore,  is 
deserving  of  the  most  particular  attention. 

In 
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In  the  first  place  1  consider  this  cOf^relativo 
property  of  the  mutual  saturation  of  acids  and 
alkalis,  as  a  general  attribute,  independent  of 
the  particular  affections  of  each  of  them,  and 
of  the  properties  arising  from  the  elements  of 
which  they  are  composed. 

As  this  reciprocal  saturation  of  the  acids 
and  alkalis  is  an  immediate  effect  of  their  re-* 
ciprocal  affinity,  it  ought  to  be  regarded  as 
the  measure  of  their  affinity,  if  the  respective 
quantities  which  are  necessary  to  produce 
this  effect  are  taken  into  consideration.  From 
whence  it  follows  that  the  affinities  of  the 
acids  for  the  alkalis,  or  of  the  alkalis  for  the 
acids,  are  proportionate  to  their  capacity  for 
saturation.  In  consequence  1  maintain  that 
whenever  several  acids  act  upon  one  alkaline 
base,  the  action  of  one  of  the  acids  does  not 
overpower  that  of  the  others,  so  as  to  form  an 
insulated  combination,  but  each  of  the  acids 
has  a  share  in  the  action  proportionate  to  its 
capacity  for  saturation  and  to  its  quantity  ;  I 
call  this  compound  result  by  the  denomina*^ 
tion  of  a  chemical  mass :  hence  I  affirm  that 
each  of  the  acids  which  is  found  in  combina-f 
tioi;  with  an  alkaline  base  acts  in  thq  ratio  of 

its 
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its  mass ;  and  to  ascertain  the  masses  I  com- 
pare the  capacities  for  saturation,  either  of  all 
the  acids  with  a  base,  or  of  all  the  bases  with 
an  acid* 

To  explain  the  combinations  which  are 
formed  by  the  operation  of  two  acids  on.oiie 
base,  and  of  those  pfroduced  by  the  actioli  of 
two  acids  and  two  bases,  an  elective  attrao-^ 
tion  has  been  tupposed,  which,  by  its  gradu- 
ation,, substitutes  one  substance  for  another  in' 
a  combination,  and  which,  in  the  reciprocal 
action  of  four  substances,  determines  two 
combinations  insulated  from  each  other. 

This  supposition  does  not  coincide  with  the 
general  law  of  combinations;  but  the  con- 
sideration of  the  two  distinct  effects  of  affinity, 
in  so  far  as  it  produces  combinations,  and  is 
the  principle  of  the  force  of  cohesion,  appears 
to  me  sufficient  for  the  explanation  of  all  the 
facts  which  are  attnbuted  to  elective  affinity 
and  the  action  of  the  double  affinities. 

That  general  law  to  which  chemical  action 
is  subjected,  that  substances  act  in  the  ratio  of 
the  energy  of  their  affinity  and  their  quantity, 
js  f^Q%  njodified  by  tlie  effects  arising  from  the 

force 
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foiw  of  cohesion  done,  but  aJso  by  the  ex- 
|»anav©  power  of  calorict  or  the,  cause  of  heat, 
vhioh  13  the  principle  ofei;pan$ibility. 
,  Since  the  action  of  every  body  is  influenced 
l^y  ca}o]fic»  which  consequently  contributes  to 
fvery  ch^oiicaj  phenomenon,  it  is  of  import- 
9009  to  nacertain  its  general  properties  with 
pre^)il)On»  and  the  effects  it  produces  undei 
di0*Qi^t  qofiditions.  On  thi3J4ubject,  I  shall 
<9Qt^  iqtto  elementary  details  which  may  ap« 
pj?aF  ^reiga  to  t^ae  end  I  have  proposed* 
.  The  tendency  of  every  substance  to  the 
solid,  H^uid,  or  elaitic  state,  depends  on  the 
f^lation  of  the  reciprocal  action,  by  which  the 
iQoI^cuIse  of  a  simple  or  compound  body  are 
disposed  to  unite,  with  the  expansive  action 
which  caloric  exercises  upon  them :  the  effect 
of  caloric  may,  according  to  the  circumstances, 
contribute  to  the  combination  of  that  sub* 
stance  with  others,  or  it  may  be  an  obstacle  to 
it.  When  caloric  produces  a  state  of  elastL* 
city,  the  gas  arising  from  it  must  be  considered 
as  owing  to  the  combination  it  forms,  and  tha 
t^Iasticity  as  an  opposing  power,  either  to  sdU-* 
dity  or  to  liquid  combination? ;  but  the  obaer* 

vation 
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have  acquired  and  can  communicate  to  their 
combination,  regarding  the  affinity  of  this 
latter,  as  a  power  resulting  from  the  elemen- 
tary affinities  which  succeed  it  when  the  com-^ 
bination  is  at  an  end,  or  which  give  rise  to 
other  resulting  affinities,  when  the  state  of  the 
combination  is  changed- 

All  the  phenomena  of  nature  take  place  in 
the  atmosphere,  which  frequently  contributes 
to  produce  them  by  its  compression,  its  tem- 
perature, or  the  combination  of  the  parts  which 
compose  it ;  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  quali- 
ties of  the  atmosphere  under  these  three  rela- 
tions, is  therefore  necessary. 

The  result  of  the  different  causes,  which 
interpose  during  chemical  action,  is  sometimes 
a  combination  whose  proportions  are  con- 
stant; sometimes,  on  the  contrary,  the  pro- 
portions of  the  combinations  which  are  form- 
ed, are  not  fixed,  and  vary  according  to  the 
circumstances  under  which  they  are  produced : 
in  the  first  case,  it  requires  an  accumulation 
of  powers  to  change  tlie  proportions  equal  to 
those  which  tend  to  maintain  their  state  of 
combination ;  this  obstacle  overcome,  chemi- 
cal 


cal  action  continues  to  produce  its  effects  Iti 
the  ratio  of  the  energy  of  thfe  affinities  and 
the  quantity  of  the  bodies  which  exferciSe  it* 
I  have  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  condi- 
tions which  thus  limit  the  proportions,  in  som^ 
combinations,  and  which  appear  to  place  riii 
obstacle  to  the  progress  of  chemical  action. 

There  is  still  a  condition  in  chemical  ac- 
tion which  must  be  taken  into  consideration 
and  which  affords  an  explanation  of  many  of 
its  effects ;  it  is  the  interval  of  time  which  is 
necessary  for  its  being  performed,  and  which 
is  very  variable  according  to  the  substaticesj 
and  according  to  the  circumstances.  I  ex- 
amine under  this  head  the  propagation  of  che- 
mical action. 

Having  thus  gone  through  all  the  knoWtf 
elements  of  chemical  action,  I  proceed  to  th^ 
secofiid  part  which  is  appropriated  to  the  cdn- 
^deration  of  the  nature  of  those  substances 
which  are  most  remarkable  for  their  chemical 
properties,  and  are  classed  by  their  distinctive' 
character  or  by  the  predomitiating  affinity. 
I  endeavour  to  find  in  their  properties  the  ori- 
gin of  those  (rf  the  CMnbinations  which  the/ 

form» 
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form>  according  to  the  state  in  which  thejare 
found,  and  the  explanation  of  the  phettotti^A 
to  which  they  contribute. 

In  this  manner  I  examine  the  prdp^ti^d  of 
infiammable  substances ;  thos6  of  theif  Uiit- 
tual  combinations ;  those  of  compound  aciidft 
and  of  the  different  combinations  derived 
from  them,  according  to  the  proportions  of 
their  elements ;  those  of  the  alkalis,  the  earths, 
and,  finally,  metallic  substances. 

Vegetable  substances  and  animal  substan* 
ces  are  very  complex,  not  so  much  by  the 
number  of  the  elements  which  enter  into 
their  composition,  as  by  the  substances  which 
arise  from  them,  and  which  all  act  by  a  result- 
ing force ;  they  are  so  unsettled  and  so  vari- 
able that  it  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  an  exact 
knowledge  of  the  causes  of  the  phenomena 
arising  from  them;  the  greatest  circumspec- 
tion is  necessary  in  considering  them :  I  shall 
confine  myself  to  indicating  what  appears  to 
me  to  be  best  ascertained,  or  what  may  be 
most  reasonably  conjectured  respecting  the 
phenomena  of  this  description,  which  chemis- 
try has  been  able  to  attain. 

Great 
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Great  inequality  will  be  found  inthedis<* 
cussions  into  which  I  enter:  I  pass  rapidly 
over  some  subjects  of  importance,  but  which 
offer  no  incertitude  to  chemists,  and  I  dwell 
with  much  ihinuteness  on  others  *rhich  appear 
to  me  to  require  new  elftcidatiobs* 
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GHAP.  I. 

Of  the  Force  of  Cohesion. 

I.  Chemical  action  produce?  4ifiPprent  efi' 
fects,  ftcci^dirvg  as  a  substance  is  in  a  gaz^w^ 
liquid,  qp*  «oUd  state,  so  .that  all  chei[nical  ^fst^iqi^ 
is  only  a  simple  efleqt  of  affinity;  but  it  is  Vftq^U 
fied  by  tlje; constitution  of  the  body  whiqb  e?^er- 
cise^^  it :  it  is  therefore  important  to  di$Qpy^v 
th$  «au^s  of  chemical  phenQmena ;  to  ascfsrtaii^ 
what  .may  govern  the  CQu^tiitution  of  substances ; 
und  what  differences  may  produce  each  of  its  cqht 
ditiops^  w>bi^ther  it  precedes  or  Mother  it  become 

VOL.  \.  B  a  result 
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Great  inequality  will  be  found  i^      jIqj^  of 

cussions  into  which  I  enter:   I  v 

over  some  subjects  of  importar         j'oity  which 

offer  no  incertitude  to  chem'         >  ^^J  ^^^^.^ 

with  much  Minuteness  on  o*         '>^  ^    j  ^    •** 

1  >:\.  opposed  to  It; 

to  me  to  reqmre  new  elu        ^  ,^  ^y  the  most 

^  •  '^y^a  diniimition  of 

V^-'^/tfture,  proves  that 

.*^..^^|5ieir  particles. 

.  *  \.>'.'*^rant  particles  are 

.  •  \,j  •' "^  cohesion,    as  well  as 

.>  '.  ^•i'^'\j/i»ilar:  sulphate  of  ba- 

^.;f^^i|jjasses,  but  all  its  parts^ 

•'^  .r/'/ combination,  assume  a 

"  ^»  •*'   .  y^^^t  as  well  as  the  parts  of 

^^' '"  *       her  of  liq^^d  substances  take  a 

.l^-'-^'^^^^rthc  eff^^^  ^f  ^'^^  liquidity  is 

>'.^»af*'^*jjjction  of  the  temperature; 

^^"^  !L«^'  'S^  '  b  iio^  forms  crystals,  and  there 
j^0^^^c<^^mt&sin\i\2LT  effect  would  take 
^*^^^.i.  if  a  sufficient  degree  of  cold 

d* \-jl'''^*ILi*  but  in  this  respect  a  great 

/^  j^  faired  between  them. 

fc'j'*^^  iJ  ^'^^  jbow  this  disposition  in  their 

1^  th^      tfjg^i^^^d   muriatic  (acid  ?)  gas 

,^:  ^^0  and  crystallizes  at  a  tempera- 

fJJ^p^  c^^^  at  ^bich  water  congeals ;  and  all 

Z^^^   bstaflces,  when  they  have  lost  their 

jlpf^  fQXffA^S  *  combination^  are  disposed 

vjpci^'  ^  to 
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Ud  state^  if  the  temperature  allows 
-"mmoniacal  gas  and  carbonic 
.)Hd  as  soon  as  they  enter  into 
a  hidrogen  gas,  the  most  subtle 
iuids  which  can  be  retained  in  ves-« 
,   with  oxigen  gas,  the  water  which 
concrete, 
aoubt  can  therefore  exist,  that  all  the  parts 
.  ery  substance  possess  a  uniform  disposition  to 
lite  and  form  a  solid  body:  if  this  effect  can- 
not be  produced,  it  is  because  the  force  of  cohe- 
sion is  overpowered  by  the  action  of  caloric* 

3.  Although  the  effects  of  heat  and  the  proper- 
ties of  caloric  ought  to  undergo  a  particular  ana- 
lysis, it  will  nevertheless  be  necessary,  in  what 
follows,  to  consider  the  dilatation  it  produces  on 
all  bodies :  this  expansive  power  is  not  only  in 
opposition  to  the  force  of  cohesion,  but  also  to ' 
the  tendency  which  substances  have  to  combine 
with  each  other,  although,  by  its  effects  being 
opposed  to  those  of  other  powers,  it  frequently 
happens  that  it  is  favourable  to  these  combi* 
nations. 

4.  The  force  of  cohesion,  whether  it  be  that 
which  unites  similar  particles,  or  that  which  ope* 
rates  a  combination,  increases  in  a  substance  in 
proportion  as  its  moleculse  are  brought  nearer  to* 
gether ;  alumine  which,  after  having  been  sub* 
mitted  to  an  elevated  degree  of  heat,  has  shrunk 
considerably  in  bulk,  has  not  only  experienced 
much  mechanical  cohesion,  but  has  acquired  the 

B  2  power 
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pQW^  of  refuting  acids  aqd  alkalis :  tbe  sapphire^ 
wibich  is  little  ipore  than  pure  al^mine,  apd  xyhoae 
eobeaioo  may  be  compared  to  that  of  alumine 
which  has  experienced  the  greatest  degree  of  heat» 
knot  attacked  by  the  mo9t  powerful  agents,  itptil 
that  coheaion  has  been  in  a  great  measure  deistrojy* 
ed :  adamantine  spar  or  corindon,  which  h  &<^rcet 
ty  any  thing  but  alumine,  offers  a  still  more  ob-^ 
atinate  resisitaiice;  whence  it  results,  that  the 
toKt  of  cohewon  isuotvonly  in  opposition  tq  th^ 
action  of  caloric^^  but  also  to  that  of  every  subr 
stance  which  tenda  to  chtoge  the  ^tat^  of  ^  soliic} 
body.      .'J   ! 

-  We  fittdi  tl^erefore,  in:  all  bodies,  a  disposition 
tO;  become  I solidj  which  varies  con^ider^ly  a^t 
cording  to  their  natures ;  which  being  always  in 
opposition  to  the  expansive  force  of  heat>  is  sdmei 
times  destPtby^d  by  it,  because  it  depends  on  the 
distance  of  tha :  particles ;  but  which  i»  kestoredli 
^  soon  as ;  the  expansion^  produced  by:  th^  h^tk 
19  dim^shed  to  a  cej;tain  degree.  !•    -  -x, 

Under  the  name  o£  affinity  of  aggreg0ti(mk  toff» 
chemists  have  distinguished  the  effects  of.  the 
force  of  cohetsion,  from  those  of  the  afllpity  of 
co^npositioix)  but  they  have  only  admitted  it  be^ 
tween  the  molecular  of  the  same  species,  and  tbey 
have  opposed  it  to  the  affinity  of  compositiw^  air 
though  the  force  of  cohesion  may  be  often  one  qf 
the  causes  which  produces  combinatioii%^  tod 
which  consequently  then  becomes  that  wbicb-  timy 
'CbII  affinity  of  composition.  i     ,  . 

85.1 


5,  I  have  obs^rvtd,  ttiat  marly  gazjtotis  sub- 
Staifc^s  ac^uiretl,  by  tlieir  rnuttial  cbmbfitidtiotf, 
the  property  of  becoming  slblid :  httice  it  reitifts 
that  their  particles  t^tperieflce,  by  the  itt  of  c6m- 
binatioii,  a  change  similar  to  that  which  liquids 
^  undergo  by  a  dimimitioil  of  tempWatuffe,  whrth 
produces  theif  approximatioh ;  o<*,4:hat  the  figtirfc 
of  the  new  raoleCulae  is  mort  favourable  to  tlieir 
reciprocal  action. 

It  likewise  frequently  happens  that  two  liquids 
fottfif  by  their  combination,  a  solid  substance; 
frdto  whence  it  foiltyws,  that,  ih  thtesfe  circiim^i 
stances,  the  fdtce  of  cbliesitm  which  cotrld  tfot 
produce  any  sensible  tlRfict,  becomes  a  prepon- 
derating foi*ce ;  thi^  shows,  at  t^  sattie  tifhe,  ah 
analogy  betN^^een  the  effects  produced  irf  a  sub-^ 
stance  by  a  change  of  tempdraturt,  and  those 
which  ar6  owfpg  to  the  combiriatioii'  of  tv^o 
liubstances. 

&•  The  more  the  action  of  caloric  on  a  body  is 
T^eakened,  the  greater  is  the  en^r^y  acquired  by 
that  of  the  recipr6cal  affinity,  and  the  nearer  arA 
th^  particles  br6ught'  togtther;  this  is  the  cause 
of  the  dittiinutibn*  in  volume  produced  in  boditfd 
hy  cold :  but  when  a  substance  passes  froni  a 
liquid  sts^te  to  a  solid  state,  th^  force  of  cohesiorl 
itself  sometitnes  produces  aiiother'  effect  which  is 
contrary  to  the  first. 

7.  When  bodies  p^ss(  from  a  liquid  state  to  a 
solid  state,  their  particles  tend  to  assume  that  dis- 
positign  in  which  their  reciprocal  affinity  can  be 

exercised 
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exercised  with  the  greatest  advantage :  hence  the 
symmetrical  arrangement  they  take,  which  con- 
stitutes crystallization. 

This  syiftmetrical  disposition  sometimes  pro- 
duces an  augmentation  of  volume,  which  causes 
an  apparent  interruption  in  the  necessary  effect  of 
the  approximj^tion  of  the  particles  arising  from 
the  diminution  of  the  action  of  caloric :  so  when 
water  congeals,  its  specific  gravity  is  diminished; 
and  there  are  metals  in  which  the  part  which  re* 
tains  its  solidity,  floats  above  that  which  is  lique- 
fied ;  thus,  each  of  them  has  less  specific  gravity 
while  solid,  than  when  in  the  liquid  state. 

8.  Those  liquid  substances  which  experience 
an  increase  of  volume  in  passing  to  the  solid  state^ 
ofibr  a  phenomenon  which  deserves  to  be  noticed. 
This  dilatation  of  bulk  is  not  only  observed  at  the 
moment  of  congelation,  but  it  begins  to  be  mani- 
fested in  the  liquid^  when  it  approaches  the  point 
pf  it$  congf;latiqnt 

IVfairan  wa3  the  first  who  remarked  the  dilata? 
tion  pf  wat^r  which,  approaches  the  degree  of  con- 
gelation; but  i%  wa$  De|uc  who  determined  the 
quantity.*  H[e  observed  that  it  began  \o  \te  mani- 
fested at  about  the  fourth  degree  above  the  poipt 
of  congelation,  and  that  the  diminutiop,  which 
took  place  from  the  eighth  degree  to  the  fourth^ 
was  only  capable  of  counterbalancing  this  effect. 

He  also  observed,   that  the  influence  of  the 

*  flecherches  sur  les  A^odifications  de  TAtmosphere,  edit,  in 
Svo.  torn,  li* 

cause 
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cause  which  produces  this  dilatation  shows  itself 
t%  several  degrees  abov^e  that  at  which  it  is  mani<* 
£ested  by  a  real  increase. 

Blagden  not  only  confirmed  these  observa- 
tions/ but  this  experienced  philosopher  ascertained 
tbat  the  dilatation  in  bulk  continued,  even  in  a 
greater  degree^  in  proportion  as  the  temperature  of 
the  w^ter  was  cooled  below  ^ero,  without  enter« 
mg  iioito  eoBgelation. 

This  effect  is  not  limited  to  the  ordinary  point 
of  the  congelation  of  water:  Blagden  observed 
that  when  this  point  was  lowered  by  the  dissolu- 
tion of  a  salt,  the  augmentation  of  volume,  which 
ought  to  precede  congelation,  was  manifested  at 
nearly  the  same  space  of  time  before  it  became 
effective. 

9.  If  it  is  considered  that  when  liquids  approach 
title  point  of  ebullition,  the  influence  of  the  elastic 
state^  into  which  they  are  about  to  pass,  showi 
itself,  by  a  greater  increase  of  dilatation,  some- 
time before  they  are  changed  into  elastic  fluids, 
and  th^t  the  law  of  dilatation,  to  which  elastic 
fluids  are  subject  in  a  similar  manner,^  experiences, 
as  we  shall  see,  a  modification,  whenever  they  api- 
(roach  the  point  of  liquidity,  we  shall  be  disposed 
to  admit,  as  a  general  principle,  that  the  causes 
which  determine  the  changes  in  the  constitution 
of  bodies,  exercise  an  action  whose .  effects  are 
sensible  even  before  the  change  of  constitution 
takes  place. 

•  Philosophical  Transacfiops,  17SS, 

A  nrsy 
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A  first  6oni;et|uence  of  this  principle  is,  tbclt  th« 
rtbiprocal  affinity  which  can  produce  the  sclM 
state  should  be  considered  as  a  force  which  aetsj 
not  oh\f  lichen  the  solidity  becomes  manifest,  but 
before  that  period ;  so  that  in  every  case  in  which 
toy  solid  substance  is  produced,  whether  it  be  by 
i,  separation,  bt  A  combination,  the  cause  itself 
which  produces  the  solidity  must  be  sought  for  ikl 
the  reciprocal  action  of  the  parts  which  acquire 
that  property,  ilthough  it  was  not  perceived 
before. 

10.  All  those  bodies  which  pass  from  a  liquid 
to  a  solid  State  do  not  experience  a  dilatation  oc^ 
ib^loned  by  the  arrangement  which  their  partu 
tfaein  ^ai^sume;  there  are  some,  ou  the  eontrslry,  and 
these  are  probably  the  greatest  mimber>  which 
undergo  a  contraction :  thuls,  nitric  acid  and  Slil- 
J)huric  acidj  whose  congelation  should  be  v'^f 
analogous  to  that  of  M^ater,  experience  neverthe- 
less a  contraction,  which  appears  eveti  to  be  con- 
sidierable  in  nitric  acid.* 

Matiy  tnetals  by  becoming  solid  acquire  a 
greater  specifite  gravity^  mercuiigr  is  of  this  tmm^ 
ber;  kvtd  the  celebrated  Cavendish  has  explained^ 
by  the  coliti*actiOtt  it  suffers,  the  descent  of  tl^ 
thfeiinometer  arising  froii^  the  congelation  of  tlifc 
ttiercuiy,  at  the  moment  in  which  it  operates,  anil 
from  which  temperatuties,  much  lower  than  tho^e 

•  An  account  of  experiments  made  by  John  ]VI*Nab,  by  Henrjr' 
OaVenclisb.  Philos,  Trans.  1786. 

tf  which 


which  refclly  fcStkif^l^eJ,  hkxt  been  believed  to  be 
indicated.* 

1  iv  It  k  tidt  only  those  substftticw  ^vhitih  mfftt 
dtktatiotl  in  theit  ptts^gc  to  th^  Bolid  stat^,  th&t 
can  ffe^rve  theif  litjuidity  nt  a  degfefe  of  t*m*» 
peractute  he\bv^  that  of  their  cotigelatlon:  Caven- 
dish fbutid  that  this  effect  took  plac^  iii  inercury 
which  congealed :  he  also  noticed  thac  it  ^bx^ 
xftuch  more  congider&ble  in  the  congelation  of 
nitric  acid  than  in  that  of  waten 

Thi«  speci^a  of  inactivity,  which  is  pos^eised 
in  common  by  all  the  saline  solutions  when  thQ^ 
ire  at  the  point  of  congelation,  and  which  ttrisei 
either  froni  a  difficulty  in  the  change  of  the  posl-* 
tion  of  the  ntol^Culfe,  or  frbrii  that  of  the  passag* 
of  caloric  A-om  one  combination  to  another,  wheil 
they  are  only  called  into  action  by  a  tet-y  alight 
force,  is  observed  in  a  great  number  of  pheno- 
mena, wherein  the  chemical  action  has  but  little 

enei'gy '  this  is  a  snbject  to  which  I  shall  retufn, 

12.  Motion  given  to  the  particles  of  water 
which  is  below  the  dtfgree  hecessftry  to  its  conge-- 
lation,  by  causing  the  moleculte  to  fiass  through 
a  great  number  of  positions,  brings  togethef  those 
which  are  most  fevourable  to  reciprocal  action ; 
by  this  means  it  promotes  the  congelation:  but 
Blagden  has  shown  that  this  Cause,  pOihted  Out 
by  Mairan,  had  not  so  much  efficacy  as  was  attri* 

buted  to  it ;  he  found  that  nothing  produced  thi4 

•  Philos.  Trans,  vol.  LXXIII. 

effect 
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cifect  more  quickly  than  the  c#ntact  of  a  frag* 
ment  of  ice ;  and  the  contact  of  a  saline  crystal 
produced  an  analogous  effect  in  a  solution  of  the 
same  salt ;  but  sand  dispersed  in  water  below  the 
point  of  congelation,  did  not  promote  the  forma* 
tion  of  ice;  on  the  contrary,  the  earthy  parts 
which  remain  suspended  in  the  water,  and  destroy 
its  transparency,  fix  the  congelation  to  the  point 
at  which  it  would  have  taken  place  of  itself. 
These  facts  show,  not  only  that  it  is  to  the  forcd 
of  cohesion,  arising  from  reciprocal  affinity,  that 
'the  solidity,  acquired  by  liquid  substances,  is 
owing;  but  they  also  prove  that  the  contact  of 
substances,  already  solid*  promotes  this  effect^ 
whenever  they  have  an  affinity  with  those  which 
should  be  converted  into  the  solid  state,  and  that» 
on  the  contrary,  they  exert  no  sensible  influence 
on  the  phenomeuoni  if  they  are  destitute  of  thig 
affinity. 

From  these  observations  it  may  already  be 
concluded,  that  cohesion  which  is  the  effect  of 
the  reciprocal  affinity  of  the  moleculse,  oughfc 
to  be  considered  as  a  force  opposed  to  that  of 
liquidity;  that  this  force  acts,  not  only  while 
the  cphesion  exists,  but  that  it  is  it  which  ren<p 
ders  it  effective;  and  that  it  exerts  itself  be^ 
tvi^een  ^Jie  integrant  particles  resulting  from 
combinatipD,  in  the  same  way  as  between  the 
moleculae  of  a  simply  substanc^. 
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CHAP.  II. 
Of  Solution. 

13.  If  liquid  substances  can  acquire  the  solid 
state  by  an  increase  of  the  force  of  cohesion,  a  con- 
trary cause  may  procure  liquidity  to  a  solid  body: 
when  this  effect  is  produced  by  the  action  of  a 
liquid,  it  constitutes  solution ;  the  union  then 
becomes  such,  that  all  the  solid  which  is  liquefied 
is  found  distributed  through  the  liquid  and  uni« 
fbrmly  blended  with  it ;  for  that  both  appear  to  be 
one  honjiogeneous  substance. 

Two  liquids  of  different  specific  gravities  itiay 
also^  by  their  reciprocal  action,  be  blended  and 
form  but  one  uniform  liquid* 

The  reciprocal  action  of  two  bodies  may  be  so 
weak  as  to  be  unable  to  counterbalance  the  resist* 
ancc  of  the  force  of  cohesion,  or  of  the  distance 
of  their  specific  gravity,  and  the  effects  produced 
^y  it  should  in  that  case  be  different,  although 
they  are  derived  from  the  same  cause- 

Thjs  effipct  will  ht  found,  more  or  less  cdm- 
plete^  in  i^ll  the  results  of  the  recipr^^cal  action  of 
liquids  and  solids ;  it  is  therefore  ^,  general  phe- 
nomenon in  which  the  laws  of  chepiical  action 
may  be  recognized. 

The  chemical  action  of  different  substances  is 
(exerted  not  only  in  the  ratio  of  thjsir  affinity,  but 
l^lso  in  the  ratio  of  their  quantity  \  one  immediate 

consequence 
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consequence  is,  that  chemical  action  diminishes 
in  proportion  as  saturation  advances. 

It  is  by  the  exact  correspondence  of  the  pheno- 
mena with  the  immediate  consequences  in  this 
principle,  and  of  the  circumstances  which  may 
be  expected  to  modify  its  application,  that,  from 
a  simple  supposition,  it  takes  the  character  of  thfc 
general  law  of  chemical  action;  and  while  the 
e>iplaMtions  o(  these  phenomena  are  deduced  na* 
turally  from  it,  we  ought  to  reject  every  other 
Supposition  as  false  and  useless :  I  shall  therefore 
make  a  first  triiil  of  this  law  of  affinity  by  apply^r 
kfg  it  to  the  reciprocal  action  of  solids  and  liquid^ 
and  by  determining  the  modifications  it  i^hould 
receive  from  the  conditions  in  whiph  solid$  and 
liquidi»  may  exert  their  reciprocal  action. 

14.  A  liquid  can  only  exert  its  action  xiptm  t^ 
solid  by  Contact  with  it,  or  rather  Tsathitr  th?^ 
sphere  of  activity  which  its  affinity  may  possess; 
so  that  its  action  on  the  solid  is  not  increased^ 
whether  it  is  in  a  large  quantity,  or  whether  there 
may  be  only  as  much  as  is  necessary  to  maintairt 
all  the  possible  poiirts  of  contact. 

Nevertheless,  since  an  equilibrium  of  s&tnrationi 
takes  place  through  the  whole  quantity  of  a  liquid^ 
the  p^rts  which  can  act  upon  the  Solid,  arrive 
mvkch  more  slowly  at  the  degree  of  saturation  at 
which  the  action  ceases;  so  that  the  quantity  of 
the  solid  which  is  dissolved  is  proportionate  ta 
fbaX;  of  the  liquid,  in  conseqnence  of  the  general 
Irfw  of  affinity.  :' 

•       -'  It 


It  aUo  follows  frpm  this  hw^  that  a  ^ubstatii;^^ 
^hicb  is  ia  solution  in  9,  quantity  of  liquid  greater 
thaa  is  necessary,  is  retained  therein  by  a  nvoM 
powerful  iwtion,  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  ihi 
superfluous  quantity  of  the  liquid-  is  subjected 
inofe  feebly  to  th*  affinity  of  tlie  dissQlvecl  $u|:^ 
<|l;ance,  thau  is  required  forabUitiw:  tW^  i^  w»i 
fonpable  to  observation  f 

It  wUl  1^  seen  thereforei  that  tbe.generid  law 
which  I.hiivc  aunouuc^ed,  is,  in  tlpii^  in$tai)efv 
only  pnodi^  by  the  circuip$tft«^e  .whi^h  \Wfl^ 
tlie  quantity  of  liquid,  that  cw  tx«rt  its  a<?MQft 
simultaneously.  . . 

1^.  Chemical  action  is  reciprocs^lr.  its  operation 
IS  the  result  of  a  mutu?.!  tendency  to  combiuatio^^ 
strictly  speaking,  it  cannot  be  S9.i;d  th^  a  liqui4 
fcts  pn  a  solid  rather  than  that  ^  ^olvd  acts  pn  4 
iiquid :  convenience  pf  expressiqn  ha^  pjermitt^ 
the  whole  of  the  action  to  be  attributed,  without 
misconception,  toj  one  of  the  substances,  when  tb^ 
effect  of  the  actipn  is  to  be  e:)caaiined  instQc^d  of 
the  aqtipn  itself.  ,  , 

This  observation  may  be  applied  to  ev^ry  jwfat 
perty  and  every  phenomenon  in  chemistry;  b^t 
the  two  substances  must  be  ex^iniiied'^i^para.taely 
to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  powers  they  exert  011, 
each  other,  and  th^  changes  produced  19  their 
properties :  let  us  talf:e,  as  an  cxamplf?,  tlie  action 
of  water  and  lime. 

16.  When  lime  is  put  into  w^er,  these  two  mh^ 

rtance*  ^i^ert  a  juutual  *c^i;Qni  but  th^  for<e  of 

cohesion 
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Cohesion  is,  at  the  first,  too  considerable  for  the 
water  to  effect  a  solution;  it  is  the  lime  which 
begins  by  imbibing  the  liquid;  in  proportion  as 
it  is  saturated,  its  force  of  cohesion  is  diminished, 
and  when  it  is  sufficiently  weakened,  the  water, 
which  is  in  contact  with  it,  can  dissolve  it:  two 
combinations  are  then  established,  which  exert 
opposite  forces  Until  they  have  arrived  at  a  state? 
of  saturation  or  equilibriam,  in  which  they  arc 
stationary  while  the  conditions  remain  the  same; 
but  if  the  temperature,  or  the  quantity  of  ^ater^ 
becomes  varied,  another  equilibrium  must  take 
place. 

It  is  the  same  with  all  those  substaiices  which 
possess  a  force  of  cohesion  so  considerable  that 
the  action  of  the  water  cannot  overcome  it,  until 
it  has  been  sufficiently  weakened  by  the  state  of 
saturation  which  it  begins  to  experience;  but  if 
their  force  of  cohesion  is  slight,  or  if  they  are 
already  saturated  with  water  so  as  to  preserve  only 
a  very  weak  cohesion,  they  <!an  be  immediately 
dissolved  in  water,  and  the  salts  which  have  re- 
tained water  during  their  crystallization  are  in 
this  state. 

If  there  is  not  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  re- 
latively to  that  of  the  lime,  only  one  of  the  effects 
mentioned  above  takes  place ;  the  lime  will  absorb 
the  whole  of  the  water,  and  communicate  to  it 
its  state  of  solidity ;  nevertheless,  the  reciprocal 
action  of  the  molecute  ^f  the  lime  will  be  so 
much  weakened  by  the  saturation  it  has  experi-* 

enced. 
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fnced,    that  it  will   fall   into   powder   sponta- 
neously* 

*  17*  Frequently  the  water  which  combines  with 
a  solid  body  cannot  weaken  its  force  of  cohesioQ 
sufficiently  to  be  able  to  dissolve  it;  in  that  case^ 
the  body  is  only  moistened,  without  being  dis* 
solved  in  the  water :  when  its  affinity  for  water^ 
weakeoed  by  the  saturation  it  experiences^  is  in 
equilibrium  with  the  force  of  cohesion^  it  ceases 
to  imbibe  any  more.  Frequently  also,  t\\0  actiogt 
of  the  water  is  so  weak  in  comparison  with  that,  of 
cohesion,  that  it  can  only  adhere  to  the  surface 
of  the  solid  body  and  wet  iU 

18.  When  the  solid  is  reduced  into  small  masses, 
or  is  in  a  pulverulent  state,  the  action  by  which 
the  liquid  wets  these  smaU  masses  may  sometimes 
hold  them  suspended  in  it,  and  overcome  the  dif-r 
ference  of  the  specific  gravity,  without  producing 
solution;  it  is  this  which  is  observed  in  some  che- 
mical precipitations  wherein  the  liquid  does  not 
regain  its  transparency,  notwithstanding  the  dif- 
ference of  the  specific  gravity  between  it  and  the 
substance  which  it  ceases  to  hold  in  solution:  so 
that  this  suspension  announces  a  reciprocal  affi- 
nity, which  retains  the  two  substances  in  contact^ 
but  which  is  not  sufficient  tp  produce  solution.    ^ 

If  the  lenity  of  the  liquid  for  the  solid  body  is 
still  wieaker  than  the  reciprocal  affinity  of  its  par- 
ticles, it  neither  moistens  or  wets  the  body :  (bis 
is  the  case  with  mercury,  which  adheres  only  to 
a  small  number  of  bodies. 

19-  The 
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i  19v  The  action  of  liquids  on  tiioae  bodies  ivhick 
they  cannot  dissolve  is  therefore  sometimes. iiupttf 
nor  to  the  mutnal  action  of  their  peculiar  parti* 
cles,  and  sometimes  it  is  inferior  to  it:  oa  thi» 
cirxMimstance  depends  the  property  possessed  by 
fluids^  of  raising  themselv€s  above  the  leviel  of 
their  surface^  around  a  solid>  placed  in  them^  or 
of  depi^ssing  themselves ;  and  by  this  are  explain^ 
ed  the  properties  of  capillary  tubes,  SBstd  of  t^ 
afttraoti^ns  aad  repulsions  observed  b^weeu  bodies 
floatifig  on  the  surface  of  a  liquid,  whicrh-  have 
been  thought  to  be  real,  but  which  are  only  pro^ 
duced  by  a  succession  of  <jurves  formed  by  the 
mutual  contaot,  as  has  been  made  appear  by 
Monge  in  the  diiferent  cases  which  sho^ihis  phe« 
nomenon,  s^nd  of  which  he  has.  given  an  explana^ 
tion  as  satisfactory  as  it  is  -elegant*^ 
■'.  S0«  T««o  liquids  are,  in  lilce  tn^innar,  dissolved 
wben  their  respective  affinity  ovei:comes  the  force 
ai  cohesion  tirnd  the  dilforenee  of  their  ^pecifi<t 
gi^avkies,  which  hare  a  tendency  to-  keep  them 
separated  j  and  the  chaFactemties  of  the  soltftiim 
of  a  solid  will  be  found  in  this  solul46n,  "wkh  this 
difference,  that-  the  resistance  to  the  dissolving 
power  being,  in  this  case,  much  weaker  than  that 
offered-  hy  a  solid,  the'  solution  may  more  fre*" 
4}ucntly  be  produced  in  all  proportions,  without 
Jiny  difference  ^ing  perceptible  in  the  superior 
and  inferior  -parts  of  the  Hquid ;  biit  softietimes 


*  Memoires  de  VAcaden^  jc}^  .§ci^pce8|  17H7,   ;    ^ 
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their  respective  affinity  is  so  weak,  that,  as  soon 
as  one  liquid  is  saturated  with  another,  to  a  cer- 
tain point,  the  resistance  equals  the  action ;  then 
two  combinations  are  produced,  which  vary  in 
their  quantity  according  to  the  proportions  of  the 
two  liquids :  for  example,  when  a  little  ether  is 
added  to  a  considerable  quantity  of  water,  or  a 
little  water  to  the  ether,  a  complete  solution  is 
made;  but  if  equal  quantities  of  water  and  ether 
are  mixed  together,  two  liquids  are  produced, 
which  remain  separate ;  the  upper,  which  contains 
a  great  proportion  of  ether,  and  the  lower,  which 
contains  a  great  proportion  of  water:  when  the 
quantities  of  water  and  ether  are  changed,  other 
proportions  are  formed  in  the  two  liquids  which 
separate. 

Sometimes  the  reciprocal  affinity  of  two  liquids 
cannot  overcome  the  resistance  arising  from  the 
mutual  atlinity  of  their  particles  and  the  difference 
^UQ  their  specific  gravities  :  in  that  case,  an  effect 
^n  produced  analogous  to  that  by  which  a  liquid 
Birets  a  solid;    the  lightest  liquid  spreads  itself 
K  spon  the  surface  of  the  heaviest,  as  is  the  case 
W  with  oil  poured  on  water:  it  is  this  superiority  of 
the  reciprocal  affinity  of  the  particles  of  the  water 
over  those  of  the  oil  which  causes  a  cotton  wicfc 
impregnated  with  water  to  admit  none  but  aque- 
ous particles  by  suction,  or  only  oily  particles  if 
it  is  iaipregoated  with  oil. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  moleculee  of  a 

liquid  exert  a  reciprocal  affinity,  which  must  be 

VOL.  i>  c  blended 
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blended  with  the  force  of  cohesion,  since  it  ter- 
minates in  the  production  of  solidity  by  congela- 
tion. It  is  this  which  occasions  the  uniform  dif- 
fusion of  a  substance  which  they  can  dissolve^ 
and  enables  them  to  resist  the  action  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, so  as  to  form  drops^  and  preserve  a  con-, 
vexity ;  but  this  action  may  have  a  certain  degree 
of  energy,  without  the  mobility  of  its  parts  being 
destroyed,  in  the  same  manner  as  a  metal  is  mal- 
leable ;  that  is  to  say,  they  may  permit  the^  parts 
to  slide  over  each  other,  and  still  have  ar  great 
force  of  cohesion  between  the  same  parts.  The 
effect  of  a  difference  in  specific  gravity  may  ak^ 
be  identified  with  that  of  the  force  of  cohesion,, 
but  it  is  generally  so  small  in  comparison  with  the 
forces  which  are  in  action,  that  it  is  only  in  some 
circumstances  that  it  should  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. 

21.  We  have  examined  the  different  effects 
which  may  result  from  the  opposition  of  the  force 
of  cohesion  and  the  dissolving  force,,  according 
to  their  respective  intensities:  it  is  obvious  that 
the  distinction  attempted  to  be  established  by 
some  philosophers  between  chemical  affinity  and 
physical  adhesion  is  without  foundation ;  for  the 
effects  which  they  attribute  to  the  latter,  depend 
on  the  same  cause  as  those  which  are  owing  to 
affinity,  and  are  only  different  in  the  energy  of 
the  reciprocal  action  compared  with  the  resbtancQ 
opposed  to  it.  .       :  \'. 

%%;  There  is  another  force  which  concurs  ^witH 

4he 
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the  action  of  liquids  on  solids,  and  which  favours 
solution,  vhen  it  does  not  become  an  obstruction 
to  it  as  the  principle  of  elasticity :  it  is  the  expan- 
sive  action  of  heat,  which,  when  opposed  to  the 
force  of  cohesion,  destroys  the  effect  This  cause 
alone  is  sufficient  to  give  liquidity  to  the  greater 
number  of  solid  bodies;  but  as  the  dilatation  pro^^ 
duced  by  heat  in  different  bodies  varies  consider* 
ably,  its  effect  on  solution^  is  equally  variable* 

When  this  cause  acts  alone,  the  bodies  rendered 
liquid  possess  properties  analogous  to  those  exhi<* 
bited  by  substances  held  in  a  liquid  state  by  the 
action  of  another  substance:  nevertheless,  it  is 
necessary  to  separate  from  the  comparative  effects^ 
that  which  depends  on  the  action  of  the  solvent^ 
which  I  §hall  examine  more  particularly  in  another 
place* 

In  the  action  of  two  bodies  rendered  liquid  by 
the  sole  action  of  heat,  there  will  also  be  observed, 
according  to  their  respective  quantities  and  their 
dispositions  to  liquidity,  effects,  corresponding 
with  those  which  take  place  in  the  action  of  a 
liquid  on  a  solid ;  for  example,  when  tin  and  cop- 
per are  exposed  to  the  action  of  heat,  the  tin  alone 
is  reduced  to  the  liquid  state,  and  dissolves  but  a 
small  portion  of  copper,  when '  the  temperature  is 
not  raised  above  that  which  can  liquefy  the  first 
metal;  if  the  heat  is  a  little  greater,  it  acts  more 
upon  the  copper,  and  its  action  increases  as  its 
proportion  is  more  considerable;  but  if  the  quan- 
tity is  very  small,  its  action  1$  confined  to  the 

c  St  surface 
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furface  of  the  copper,  which  it  cannot  liquefy :  in 
that  case  it  is  only  tinned.  Two  metals  sometkfies^ 
fbim  an  alloy  in  all  proportions ;  sometimes  their 
teciprocal  action  is  too  feeble,  and  they  can  only 
combine  in  the  proportions  determined  by  theif 
specific  gravities  and  their  fusibility :  in  this  re* 
spect  they  exhibit  the  properties  of  solids  which 
are  soluble  in  a  liquid,  or  of  liquids  iirhich  have  a 
weak  mutual  affinity^  and  a  different  specific 
gravity. 

fiS.  Solution  is  therefore  the  effect  of  a  power 
which  can  overcome  the  resistance  of  the  force  of 
cohesion,  and  the  difference  of  the  specific  gravity* 
When  the  resistance  is  too  considerable,  it  must 
l>egin  by  weakening  it,  by  a  commencement  of 
saturation  of  the  substance  opposed  to  it. 

When  the  resistance  is  sufficiently  energetic,  it 
Establishes  two  points  of  saturation  between  the 
contrary  forces.  These  points  of  saturation  are 
varied  by  the  respective  quantities,  and  by  other 
icircumstances  which  can  promote  or  weaken  che- 
mical action. 

In  the  action  of  a  liquid  on  a  solid,  the  quan- 
tities which  determine  the  energy  of  the  action  are 
those  included  within  the  sphere  of  activity ;  but 
the  quantity  of  the  substance  dissolved  is  propor- 
tionate to  that  of  the  substance  which  acts  as  the 
solvent. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.   III. 

Of  the  reciprocal  Action  of  the  Substances  which 

arc  held  in  Solution. 

S4.  When  a  liquid  is  saturated  with  a  solid 
substance  which  it  has  dissolvedy  that  is  to  say, 
when  its  action,  weakened  by  the  saturationj  can 
no  longer  overcome  the  force  of  cohesion  which 
unites  the  particles  of  the  solid^  the  reciprocal 
action  of  all  the  parts  actually  liquid  form  ond 
homogeneous  substance,  which  acts  in  a  uniform 
manner  on  the  rays  of  light ;  but,  unless  the  solu« 
tion  is  much  diluted  by  a  superabundance  of  th^ 
solvent,  and  consequently  the  distance  introduced 
between  the  dissolved  particles  is  carried  to  a  cer« 
tain  pointj  while  the  action  of  the  liquid  is  in- 
creased in  proportion  to  its  quantity,  the  force  of 
cohesion  must  still  be  regarded  as  a  resistance 
which  continues  to  act:  in  fact,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  diminish,  either  the  quantity  of  the  soU 
vent,  or  of  the  heat  whose  action  assists  that  ot 
the  liquid,  to  enable  the  force  of  cohesion  to  sepa* 
rate  part  of  the  substance  dissolved,  if  the  dimi« 
nution  either  of  the  quantity  or  of  the  heat  is,  not 
counterbalanced  by  an  increase  of  the  other :  il 
has  been  seen  that  this  action  discovers  itself  by 
sensible  effects,  before  it  becomes  preponderant 

(18).  4. 
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25,  When,  either  by  the  dimintition  of  the 
quantity  of  the  liquid,  or  by  the  reduction  of  the 
temperature,  the  force  of  cohesion  causes  a  sepa- 
ration of  a  portion  of  the  dissolved  substance,  in 
almost  all  cases,  the  parts  which  are  separated 
form  a  regular  arrangement,  M'hich  is  owing  to 
the  relation  between  their  figure  and  their  reci- 
procal affinitj^  Hence,  those  crystals,  which  na- 
ture offers  in  such  variety,  and  which  are  pro«» 
duced  in  so  great  a  number  of  chemical  com^* 
binations. 

The  plates  which  continue  to  be  added,  either 
because  the  crystal  acts  on  the  dissolved  substance, 
or  because  the  cause  of  the  separation  continues* 
to  exist  in  the  liquid,  arc  composed  of  molecul® 
similar  to  the  first,  and  continue  to  augment  the 
bulk  of  the  crystal,  preserving  its  first  form; 
nevertheless,  this  increase  may  be  determined  to 
one  face  in  preference  to  another,  according  to 
the  position  of  the  crystal,  and  the  circumstancea 
in  which  the  solution  is  found. 

The  crystal,  which  results  from  this  ^ttlme- 
trical  arrangement  of  the  integrant  molecute,  is 
so  constituted,  that  by  finding  successively  the 
joints  by  which  the  plates  are  united,  a  nucleus 
is  at  length  obtained  which  is  the  same  in  all  the 
crystals  of  the  same  substance;  so  that  all  the 
secondary  forms  of  these  crystals  arise  from  the 
decrement  of  the  plates  superadded  to  tl^e  nur^ 
cleus.  .        .  ,         '.  ;.  )Z 

This  mechanism  of  crystallisation  has  beesf  d^ 
•'  v^lpped 
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vefoped  with  such  superior  skill  by  Haiiy,  that  it 
has  become  one  of  the  happiest  applications  of 
geometry  to  the  operations  of  nature ;  but  these 
results  of  affinity,  and  the  form  of  the  integrant 
particles,  would  lead  to  considerations  detached 
from  chemistry. 

S&  The  substances  which  are  held  in  solutioa 
exert  a  mutual  action  which  modifies  the  effects 
of  solution  and  crystallization;  to  determine 
what  depends  on  this  action,  I  shall  select  those 
saline  substances  which  are  equally  remarkable 
for  their  solubility,  for  their  crystallization,  and 
for  their  chemical  properties,  I  shall  consi- 
der them  here  but  as  substances  which  dissolve 
and  which  resume  their  first  state  by  crystalliza- 
tion, independent  of  the  causes  which  can  change 
their  combinations* 

In  the. first  place  it  must  be  noticed,  that  when 
the  solution  of  a  salt  is  near  the  point  of  crystal- 
lizing, a  crystal  of  the  same  salt  determines  the 
crystallization:  it  is  thus  that,  in  the  common 
crystallizations,  all  the  saline  molecular  deposit 
themselves  on  the  crystals  first  formed ;  so  that 
all  the  saline  deposition  forms  a  group,  if  the  crys- 
tallization is  not  too  much  precipitated. 

27.  The  contact  of  the  crystals  not  only  acce- 
lerates the  separation  of  that  part  of  the  salt  which 
is  disposed  to  be  deposited,  because  it  is  in  greater 
quantity  than  the  water  can  hold  in  solution  at  a 
given  temperature,  but  it  also  causes  that  of  a 
part  which  the  n^tfer  Could  retain,  sb  that  this 

solution 
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solution  is  carried  beyond  the  equilibrium  of  \he 
dissolving  force  with  that  of  cohesion. 

It  is  not  a  crystal  of  the  same  salt  alone  which 
can  produce  this  effect,  several  bodies  operate  in 
the  same  way,  but  in  a  mode  less  efficacious  and 
unequal  to  each  other;  thus,  when  different  solid 
substances  are  plunged  into  the  solution  of  a  salt, 
the  latter  adheres  to  some  and  not  to  others. 

These  observations  prove  that  solid  substances 
exert  an  efficacious  action  on  those  which  are  still 
liquid,  whenever  they  possess  a  reciprocal  affinity 
which  has  a  slight  energy,  and  what  has  been  said 
on  the  congelation  produced  by  the  contact  of  ice 
also  confirms  it,  as  well  as  the  properties  of  capil- 
lary tubes.  ' 

28.  In  the  solutions  which  are  produced  by  a 
weak  chemical  action,  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
substance  dissolved  occasions  a  sensible  effect^ 
cither  in  the  proportion  of  the  substance  dissolved 
which  is  greater  in  the  lower  part  of  the  liquid 
th^n'  ip  the.  upper,  or  in  the  deposition  of  the  sa- 
jin^  p&rts  which  unite  with  those  already  solid, 
and  in  this  last  effect  it  concurs  with  the  action 
of  the  solid.  On  this  occasion  I  shall  quote  an 
interesting  observation  of  Leblanc. 

He  says,*  *'*  Into  a  vessel  about  two  inches  in 
^'  diameter  an4  two  feet  high,  I  put  a  solution 
'*  sufficiently  concentrated  to  crystallize :  I  sus-i 
^  pended  crystals  of  the  same  species  intheli* 

«  Jowrnal  de  Pbys.   tanj^^ll,  f.  376. 

"  quor, 
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<<  quor,  at  different  heights  almost  to  the  surface: 
^^  I  repeated  this  experiment  on  different  salts^ 
^^  and  obtained  the  following  results :  when  the 
liquor  was  sufficiently  concentrated  all  the 
crystals  increased,  with  this  difference  that 
the  increase  was  greater  in  proportion  as  the 
crystal  was  near  the  bottom  of  the  v^sel ;  and 
as  the  liquor,  by  rest,  became  deprived  of  the 
saline  moleculse,  the  crystals  decreased  by  gra- 
''  dations  similar  to  those  of  their  increase.  At 
'^  length  the  crystals  which  were  nearest  to  the 
^'  surface  were  totally  dissolved^  while  those 
"  which  were  at  the  bottom  obtained  a  further 
'^  increase;  and  these  last  continued  to  grow 
'^  larger  on  the  side  which  touched  the  bottom  of 
**  the  vessel,  while  the  opposite  side  of  the  same 
**  crystal  wasj  in  its  turn,  dissolved  by  the  effect 
^^  of  the  reciprocal  action  of  the  parts  in  solu* 
"  tion." 

29*  A  saline  solution  may  be  brought^  during 
evaporation,  to  a  point  of  saturation  much  greater 
than  it  could  have  attained  by  solution  with  the 
same  quantity  of  water,  and  at  the  same  tempera^ 
ture :  what  I  have  said  on  water  which  can  un^ 
d^rgo  a  degree  of  cold  greater  than  that  which  is 
necessary  for  its  congelation  (8)|  may  be  applied 
to  this  super- saturated  solution.  Motion  comma* 
nicated  to  it,  produces  also  a  sudden  crystalliza*' 
tion  by  disposing  the  saline  parts  in  the  liquid  in 
such  a  manner  that  their  reciprocal  affinity  can  be^ 
e^^erted  with  raiore  advantage^  bqt  this  effect 

would 
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would  only  be  instantaneous,  if  the  first  crystals 
did  not  afterwards  act  on  the  molecular  which  re- 
main in  solution.  (26). 

This  mutual  action  of  solids,  which  tends  to 
give  their  constitution  to  substances  held  in  solu- 
tion, and  with  which  they  exercise  a  reciprocal 
affinity,  as  well  as  that  of  liquids  which,  on  the 
contrar}%  tends  to  produce  liquidity  by  destroying 
cohesion,  and  the  successive  effects  of  these  two 
powers,  which  may,  each  in  their  turn,  become 
superior,  from  a  change  of  circumstances,  de- 
serve great  attention  in  the  explanation  of  natural 
phenomena. 

SO.  The  mutual  action  produces  also  other 
effects  which  must  be  noticed ;  experience  show$ 
that  when  water  has  dissolved  a  salt  to  saturation^ 
it  can  still  dissolve  another  species,  and,  by  that, 
it  even  regains  the  faculty  of  dissolving  s^  new 
quantity  of  the  first  salt  ;*  if  the  dissolving  power 
of  the  water  was  not  seconded  by  another  cause, 
since  it  diminishes  on  account  of  the  action  it 
exercises,  it  could  not  act  on  a  new  substance 
without  abandoning  that  which  has  engaged  it^ 
dissolving  power,  it  follows  therefore  that  one 
salt  must  act  on  the  other,  and  that  their  mutual 
action  diminishes  the  resistance  of  their  force  of 
cohesion,  and  by  that  means  assists  the  action  of 
the  water. 

31.  When  the  action  of  the  solvent  is  weakenecFi 

t  .        ■  ■      ' ,  ....      .    . 

^  Vau^uelMy  Ann*  de  Chim*   torn  ^^HI^ 
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cither  by  diminishing  its  quantity,  or  by  lowering 
its  temperature,  the  substance  which  was  held  in 
solution  is  separated,  because  of  its  insolubility  in 
these  new  circumstances ;  but  if  there  are  several 
salts  which  act  on  each  other,   their  solubility  is 
augmented  unequally  not  only  in  the  ratio  of  their 
mutual  affinities^  but  also  in  the  ratio  of  the  pro* 
portions  in  which  they  are  found :  hence  it  arises^ 
that  when  a  liquid  contains  several  salts,  they  are 
separated  with  difficulty  by  a  first  crystallization, 
unless  they  differ  greatly  in  their  force  of  cohe- 
sion :  but  by  repeating  the  crystallizations  after 
the  first  separation,  the  quantity  of  one  salt  which 
is  blended  with  another  becomes  more  and  more 
diminished;  it  no  longer  retains  a  resistance  to 
the  action  of  the  solvent  sufficiently  strong  to 
oppose  the  separation,  of  a  salt  which  has  a  greater 
force  of  crystallization,  and  it  sometimes  termi- 
nates by  a  complete  separation ;    but  sometimes 
the  two  salts  are  mingled  together,  particularly  if 
there  is  no  great  difference  in  their  solubility, 
and,  in  crystallizing,   they  assume  a  particular 
form,  or  preserve  that  which  is  peculiar  to  one  of 
the  two.    It  is  in  this  manner  that  sulphate  of 
iron  and  sulphate  of  copper  unite  and  compose  a 
complex  salt,  although  the  solubility  of  the  first 
4s  greater  than  that  of  the  second  ;*  and  that,  in 
the  gypsiferous  muriated  soda,t  the  sulphate  of 

•  Leblanc,  Journ.  de  Phys.   torn  XXXI. 

t  H4UY,  Traite  de  Miner*  torn  XL  p.^365.     .   «  ..  . 
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lime  takes  the  form  of  the  muriate  of  soda,  not* 
withstanding  it  is  more  abundant  in  the  combina* 
tion  than  that  salt;  finally,  after  the  separation 
of  the  crystals,  the  liquid  often  retains  an  incrys-* 
tallizable  residuum,  to  which  the  name  of  mother- 
water  is  given,  and  which  arises  either  wholly  or 
in  part  from  the  mutual  action  of  the  saline  sub« 
stances* 

If  the  force  of  crystallization  of  two  salts  is  not 
considerable,  the  mutual  action  they  exercise  may 
overcome  it,  by  which  means  they  lose  the  pro* 
perty  of  crystallizing,  and  the  relative  power  of 
the  water  is  increased,  or  only  part  of  the  two 
salts  is  obtained,  according  to  the  proportions 
which  have  been  put  into  the  solution:  the  rest 
remains  blended  in  the  liquid  state,  and  cannot 
be  made  to  crystallize  by  simpte  evaporation  and 
rest. 

32.  There  are  even  salts  which  have  so  little 
force  of  cohesion,  that  the  action  of  water,  how- 
ever small  the  quantity,  is  sufficient  to  prevent 
their  crystallization ;  in  that  case  the  force  of  co« 
hesion  may  be  considered  as  null :  the  affinity'  of 
these  substances  for  water  also  seems  to  be  strongs 
because  its  whole  effect  is  exerted :  salts  of  this 
description  easily  attract  humidity,  and  are  said 
to  deliquesce ;  but  notwithstanding  they  are  de«> 
liquescent,  the  facility  with  which  they  take  the 
crystalline  form  by  means  of  alcohol,  which  dimi-* 
nishes  the  action  exerted  on  them  by  the  water, 
proves  that^they  possess  an  active  cohesion* 

For 
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For  the  same  reason,  these  salts  act  with  energy 
on  others,  so  that  if  they  do  not  meet  with  a  con* 
siderable  resistance  from  their  force  of  crystalliza- 
tion, they  retain  a  greater  or  less  proportion  in  the 
incrystallizable  residue. 

33.  If  it  is  wished  to  ascertain  this  effect  of 
deliquescent  salts,  tlie  substances  which  remain  in 
the  incrystallizable  liquid  must  be  examined :  if  a 
deliquescent  salt,  in  a  state  of  desiccation,  is  add- 
ed to  a  saturated  solution  of  a  crystatlizable  salt; 
it  may  lead  to  an  erroneous  conclusion,  because 
the  action  will  be  compound:  the  deliquescent 
salt  will  have  a  tendency  to  attract  the  water,  at 
the  same  time  that  it  acts  upon  the  other  salt,  the 
effect  will  therefore  be  also  compound :  on  the 
one  hand,  the  saturation  of  the  water  will  tend  to 
produce  a  precipitation ;  on  the  other,  the  action 
of  the  deliquescent  salt  will  augment  the  solubi- 
lity of  that  which  is  capable  of  crystallization. 

34.  We  have  seen  (16),  that  when  a  solid  is 
dissolved  in  water,  two  combinations  may  take 
place ;  in  one  the  solid  substance  retains  part  of 
the  water ;  in  the  other,  the  liquid  holds  in  solu- 
tion part  of  the  solid :  these  two  compounds  cor- 
respond to  the  dissolving  force,  and  to  the  force 
of  cohesion,  so  that  if  the  quantity  of  the  liquid 
be  too  small,  it  will  be  entirely  absorbed,  as  the 
solid  will  wholly  disappear  if  its  quantity  be  too 
stnall :  in  each  variation  of  these  relations,  pro- 
portions correspotidiiiig  to  the  two  combinations 
are  established,  besides  the  two  extremes^  that  is 
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to  say;  1st  the  point  at  which  all  the  solid  can 
be  held  in  solution  by  the  liquid;  Sd.  that  in 
which  all  the  liquid  can  be  reduced  to  the  solid 
state. 

When  the  quantity  of  the  liquid  is  diminished 
by  evaporation^  or  when  its  dissolving  power  is 
weakened  by  a  reduction  of  temperature,  a  part 
of  the  salt  separates  and  crystallizes;  the  liquid 
which  remains  in  a  state  of  saturation  opposes 
but  a  feeble  action  to  that  by  which  the  separating 
solid  tends  to  retain  a  portion  of  water,  which 
promotes,  but  which  allso  modifies,  the  symme- 
trical arrange jnent  of  its  parts. 

This  water  interposed  between  the  saline  par- 
ticles loses  its  liquidity  by  the  action  it  experi- 
ences, but  cannot  in  this  state  be  strictly  com* 
pared  with  ice,  in  which  the  reciprocal  affinity 
h^s  produced  an  arrangement  which  has  increased 
its  volume :  it  serves,  by  its  intermediate  action, 
to  unite  into  large  crystals,  the  moleculae,  which  by 
t|)e  sole  action  of  their  reciprocal  affinity  could 
only  form  into  much  smaller  detached  masses;  so 
that  by  driving  oflF  this  water  in  any  way,  the 
form  of  the  crystal  is  destroyed,  and  the  saline 
substance  is  reduced  into  much  smaller  masses^ 
whose  mutual  affinity  is  no  longer  capable  of  pro- 
ducing any  effect,  until  their  force  of  cohesion 
has  been  again  overcome  by  water  or  by  heat 

35.  This  intermediate  water  is  not  necessary  to 
all  crystallizations,  for  there  are  many  crystals, 
particularly  among  substances  of  little  solubility, 

which 
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\rhich  appear  not  to  admit  it,  or  to  have  but  a 
very  small  quantity.  There  are  some  which  seem 
to  be  capable  of  crystallizing  either  by  retaining 
a  certain  portion  of  water  of  crystallization,  or 
without  the  assistance  of  this  water;  but  this  cir* 
cumstance  is  suificient  to  change  the  form  of  theif 
crystals ;  for  it  is  probable,  that  from  this  cause 
arises  the  difference  in  the  forms  of  the  crystals  of. 
the'  anhydrous  .  sdlphated  lime  and  sulphate  of 
lime,"*  and,  as  Haiiy  conjectures,,  in  those  of  the. 
arragonite  and  the  other  carbonates  of  lime. 

It  appears  that  salts  possessed  of  a  considerable 
force  of  cohesion  retain  much  less  water  than 
those  which  have  but  a  feeble  cohesion ;  in  fact, 
the  reciprocal  affinity  of  the  saline  molecular  must 
be  an  obstacle  to  their  action  on  water;  hence  it 
follows,  that  «alts  may  retain  a  quantity,  and 
nevertheless  exercise  a  weak  action  on  it,  as  is 
observed  in  several  salts  which  are  naturally  efflo* 
rescent,  that  is  to  say,  which  easily  yield  their 
water  of  crystallization  to  the  air.  A  more  power* 
ful  action  on  this  liquid,  added  to  a  weak  cohe-* 
sion,  gives  them  the  property  of  being  deli-* 
quescent 

This  water,  which  is  only  retained  by  a  weak 
action,  contributes  to  but  few  of  the  properties  of 
the  saline  substances  whose  elements  exert  a  much 
more  powerful  reciprocal  action;  it  is  rather  a 
medium  which  causes  -a  variation  in  the  pheno- 

*  Traitc  do  Miner,   torn  IV.  p.  348. 

mena 
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mena  arising  from  the  force  of  cohesion,  than  n 
part  of  the  substance ;  but  this  medium  has  mncb 
influence  on  the  phenomena  of  the  crystallization, 
which  Tdnst  be  distinguished  from  those  arising 
from  the  action  which  the  substances  are  capable 
of  exerting  on  others  by  their  distinctive  affinity. 
It  is  from  this  cause  that  the  circumstances  of  the 
crystallization  may  occasion  many  changes  in  the 
form  of  the  crystals,  although  they  have  no  influ- 
ence on  the  properties  of  the  substance,  and  there 
will  probably  be  found  but  little  analogy  between 
the  form  taken  by  a  substance  which  has  been 
liquified  by  heat,  and  permitted  to  cool  gradually, 
80  as  to  enable  its  molecular  to  assume  a  symme* 
trical  arrangement^  and  that  which  it  would  take 
in  crystallizing  by  means  of  water. 

Those  causes  which  favour  the  liquidity  of 
substances  diminish  the  effect  of  the  force  of  co- 
hesion,  even  when  they  have  attained  t|re  solid 
state.  Hence  it  arises,  that  the  salts  whicl^  retain 
much  water  in  the  composition  of  their  crystals 
are  easily  liquefied  by  heat;  this  liquefaction, 
which  is  denominated  aqueous,  is  distinguished 
from  that  produced  by  the  action  of  heat  alone: 
the  first  liquefaction  does  not  take  place  in  salts 
possessed  of  a  considerable  force  of  cohesion,  or 
which  have  retained  but  little  water  during  thieit 
crystallization. 

The  reciprocal  action  of  two  substances  pro* 
duces  therefore  effects  similar  to  those  of  the 
action  which  the  molecule  of  each  mutually 

exert 
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exert.     They  are  modified  by  each  other  in  their 
elation  with  the  force  whichi produces  solution.  ; 


CHAP.  IV.      . 
Of  Combination. 

36.  iN.tjje  preceding  chapters  I  have  considered 
those  effects  of  reciprocal  affinity  which  produce 
the  cohesion  of  the  moleculae,  and  afterwards 
those  which  arise  from  the  opposite  action  of  the 
force  of  cohesion,  and  of  a  liquid  which  tends  to 
destroy  it ;  but  all  chemical  action  between  two 
substances  of  different  natures  produces  an  effect 
Analogous  to  that  which  arises  from  the  mutual 
affinity  of  similar  moleculae ;  it  forms,  or  tends  to: 
form  i  union  between  them,  which  is  the  product 
of  their  mutual  affinity,  and  which  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  force  of  that  action,  and  according  to 
the  resistance  opposed  to  it.  It  is  to  this  union 
of  two  substances,  as  well  as  to  the  act  which  has 
produced  it,  that  the  name  of  combination  is 
given. 

From  this  it  results,  that  solution  is  a  true  com- 
bination, and  that  its  weakest  action  is  owing  to 
the  same  cause :  the  only  difference  there  is  be- 
tween them  relates  to  the  form  under  which  they 
are  considered ;  in  solution,  the  attention  is  prin- 
cipally directed  to  the  liquidity  which  a  solid 

VOL.  I.  .         V  body 
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Vodj  ncqniret  by  the  combination^  and  paitl|m# 
larly  to  the  uniformity  of  the  parts  of  the  omb# 
pound  liquid :  the  same  idea  is  applied  tbgazeous 
solution.  In  combination,  the  other  properties  of 
the  compound  which  is  formed,  and  which  result 
from  the  union  of  its  elements,  are  principally 
considered,  and  compared  with  those  possessed  by 
the  substances  which  an  united:  in  most  cases, 
solution  is  only  owing  to  a  feeble  combination 
which  has  not  caused  the  characteristk  properties 
of  (the  dissolved  body  to  diiiappear. 

One  consequence  of  the  preceding  ofasemratiaMi 
is,  that  we  must  follow  tJie  ^sm^  Im«  in  combMU* 
tion  as  have  been  ofeaerved  in  die  cbeinic^l  action 
which  produces  dissolution. 

Since  all  reciprocal  action  produces  a  eomhinsr 
tkm,  all  the  chemical  propeirAies  which  distmgwsh 
a  substance  anc  ^ierived  from  its  atHuities,  or  its 
tendency  to  combine  with  other  sub^taiices^  us4 
all  the  {^lenomena  to  which  it  coiQ tributes  depeiad, 
on  the  combinations  into  which  it  eatery  or  fross 
which  it  is  eliminated;  so  that  combinatioBy 
which  is  the  result  of  all  chemical  action^  is  the 
general  cause  of  the  chemical  ejSects  prpducedt  or 
of  the  phenomena,  the  explanation  of  whioh  w 
attained  by  comparing  them  together  to  discover 
their  mutual  dependence,  and  by  considering 
them  under  each  relation  with  every  combination 
which  they  produce. 

37*  Among  the  affinities  of  a  substance  theie  is 
frequently  one  which  predominatei,  and  which 

stamps 


stamps  it  vnth  a  peculiar  character,  and,  upou 
^ich  the  principal  part  of  its  properties  are  de- 
pendent It  is  these  predominating  affinities 
irhich  are  more  particularly  serviceable  in  the 
classification  of  the  chemical  properties  of  different 
substances,  and  of  the  chemical  phenomena  de- 
rived from  them :  thus,  affinity  for  oxigen  distin- 
guishes inflamthable  substances;  the  reciprocal 
affinity  of  acids  and  alkalis  constitute  acidity  an4 
alkalinity;  for  this  reason,  these  affinities  and 
their  effects  are  the  principal  object  of  chemical 
eonsideratioiL 

Characteristic  affinity  supposes  properties  in  U^ 
Wo  subjects  of  the  combination  (and  what  I  assert 
of  two,  mu^t  be  applied  to  all  those  which  enter 
into  a  complex  combination),  which  render  them 
opponents ;  so  that  one  cannot  predominate  but 
tt  the  expense  of  the  other,  and  an  equality  of 
force  produces  a  state  in  which  ^either  the  cha- 
racter of  the  one  nor^of  the  other  can  be  per- 
ceived; liiis  is  the  state  which  is  called  j^uter, 
and  which  is  not  foumd  in  the  reciprocal  action  of 
acids  aad  ;alkalis  ialone,  but  also  in  that  of  all  the 
opposing  powetiL 

S&  On  considering  that  which  is  observable  in 

the  mutuaLcomlMnation  of  two  adverse  substaaces^ 

as,  for  example,  of  an  acid  and  a^  alkali,  it\  wiU 

be  found  that  the  acidity  diminishes  in  proporiioii 

to  itibe  Iftorease  of  the  alkali,  and  that  a  degree  of 

saturation  will  take  places  at  which  the  properties 

»f  bfOtfa  acid  und  alkali  equally  disappeai*  And  tfe- 

p^  come 
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come  latent ;  nevertheless,  by  a  continued  addi« 
tion  of  the  alkali,  its  character  will  re-appear,  and 
become  more  and  more  predominant. 

It  will  be  obvious  then,  l^t.  that  acidity  and 
alkalinity  mutually  saturate  each  other,  and  may 
become  alternately  predominant,  according  to  the 
proportion  in  which  the  combination  is  effected: 
there  is  no  obstacle,  no  suspension  of  the  progress 
of  the  combination  and  of  the  saturation  which 
accompanies  it,  unless  the  force  of  cohesion  or  of 
elasticity  produces  a  separation,  in  which  the  pro- 
portions are  determined  by  one  of  these  two 
conditions. 

2d.  That  the  acid  and  alkaline  proi>erties  dimi- 
nish according  to  the  degree  of  saturation  expe- 
rienced by  the  acid  and  the  alkali ;  so  that  the 
same  characters  are  found  in  a  chemical  action  of 
the  greatest  energy  which  we  have  noticed  in  the 
weakest  degree  produced  by  solution,  (14). 

39.  Some  chemists,  influenced  by  having  found 
.  determinate  proportions  in  several  combinations, 
have  frequently  considered  it  as  a  general  law  that 
combinations  should  be  formed  in  invariable  pro- 
portions ;  so  that,  according  to''  them,  when  a 
neutral  salt  acquires  an  excess  of  acid  or  alkali, 
the  homogeneous  substance  resulting  from  it  is  4 
solution  of  the  neutral  salt  in  a  portion  of  the  free 
acid  or  alkali. 

This  is  an  hypothesis  which  has  no  foundatioa 
but  a  distinction  between  solution  and  Combina'* 
tion,  and  in  which  the  properties  which  cause  a 

separation 
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^paration  are  confounded  with  the  affinity  which 
produces  the  combination ;  '  but  those  circum- 
stances must  not  be  overlooked  which  can  deter- 
mine the  separation  of  combinations  in  a  certain 
Btate,  and  which,  by  that  means,  hmit  tlie  effects 
of  the  general  law  of  affinity. 

It  is  not  always  at  the  point  of  neutralization 
that  a  separation  takes  place :  the  acidulous  t^r- 
trite  of  pot-ash  separates  and  crystallizes  more 
easily  than  the  neutral  tartrite :  will  it  be  asserted, 
that  the  latter  is  held  in  solution  by  the  excess  of 
acid  ?  For  the  present,  I  believe  I  may  coniSne 
myself  to  this  instance. 

40.  From  what  has  been  shown  it  is  necessary 
to  distinguish  two  species  of  saturation ;  one  is  the 
extreme  of  the  chemical  action  exercised  by  one 
substance  on  another,  in  given  circumstances; 
for  example,  water  is  said  to  be  saturated  with  a 
salt  M'hen  it  cannot  dissolve  any  more,  although 
neither  the  properties  of  the  water  nor  the  proper- 
ties of  the  salt  have  experienced  saturation:  the 
other  is  the  point  at  which  the  adverse  properties 
of  one  substance  are  hidden  by  those  of  another, 
and  are  in  that  equilibrium  which  produces  the 
state  of  inaction  called  neutralization :  this  second 
saturation  is  seldom  met  with  ^t  the  same  time  as 
the  first 

When  a  combination  is  formed,  its  two  elements 
are  retained  in  it  in  the  ratio  of  their  mutual  af- 
finity and  of  their  respective  quantity ;  so  that,  in 
CQufprmity  to  the  general  law  of  chemical  action, 

if 
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If  one  of  the  two  predominates,  that  part  which  is 
in  excess  is  held  with  the  less  force  by  its  opposing 
substance  in  proportion  as  its  excess  is  greater; 
iHity  as  in  the  neutral  state,  the  action  of  each 
denient  on  its  opponent  is  far  from  being  exhaust-* 
ed,  we  see  how  a  neutral  salt  may  be  subjected  to 
the  dissolving  action  of  water,  without  producing 
any  change  in  the  state  of  its  combination ;  never- 
theless, when  there  is  a  material  difference  in  ths 
action  exercised  by  water  on  each  of  the  two  ele- 
inents,  and  when  the  action  which  unites  them  is 
Jiot  very  energetic,  that  of  the  water  is  capable  of 
producing  considerable  variations  in  the  combina* 
tion,  as  I  shall  notice  more  particularly  in  treating 
of  the  action  of  solvents. 

41.  The  force  of  cohesion  offers  a  resistance  to 
the  energetic  action  which  produces  combinations^ 
in  the  same  way  as  it  does  in  solutions ;  hence  it 
must  not  be  concluded,  because  a  combination 
does  not  take  place,  that  the  two  substances  have 
BO  mutual  affinity:  alumine,  however  divided^ 
cannot  be  dissolved  directly  by  the  acetic  acidj 
but  if  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  alumine  is  mixed  • 
irith  a  solution  of  a  salt  containing  acetic  acid, 
this  combination  can  be  formed  and  maintained;  . 
there  could  only  be  the  force  of  cohesion  which 
united  the  moleculas  of  the  alumine,  to  oppose  tlic 
combination  in  the  first  case.  All  the  acids  can 
hold  silex  in  solution,  if  it  has  been  previously 
dissolved  by  an  alkali;  but  if  the  moleculse  of  the 
sUex  are  consolidated  by  desiceatioii^  the  force  ^ 

cohesion 


•ohesidA  vhicb  keep»  them  together  opposes  th^ 
soltttiotf  in  the  acidsy  with  the  exception  of  the 
fiuorica^^d 

4S.  It  foUo^v^  from  What  has  been  said  abovc^ 
that  the  most  poweFful^  as  well  as  the  weakest^ 
diesBical  aetiaa  is  exerted  ia  the  ratio  of  the  reci* 
procal  aifittty  of  the  siibstaiM^es  aad  of  the  quasf* 
tkies  within  the  sphere  of  activity ;  that  the  action 
diaii&ishe»  in  propoi:|ioa  to  the  satoration)  and 
that  there  is  no  point  at  which  it  determines,  the 
proportions^  bat  that  the  liflfiits  of  these  propor^ 
tiofifl^  in  the  combinations  which  it  Ibrms^  and 
those  oi  i^  power^  are  to  be  sought  for  iai  the 
forces  which  are  opposed  to  it  i  finally,  two  eStcU 
•f  cbemieal  action  must  be  distingnisbed»  that  by 
which  it  piodnces  a  reciprocal  saturation,  and 
that  whreh  causes*  a  change  in  the  eonstitntion. 

AS.  When  two  substances  exercise  a  chcHucal 
action,  the  properties  dependent  on  the  affinity 
whieb  iin>te»  them,  and  which  is  in  reality  no 
<ifher  than  their  nmtual  tendency  to  combination^ 
in  the  difierent  circumstances  in  which  they  may 
be  fomvady  enperience  a  saturation  propwtionate  to 
their  nuitual  action  :  they  become  latent^  and  do 
not  re-appear  in  either  of  the  substances;,  unlesB  its 
action  becomes  predominant  over  that^  of  the 
«ther,  ov  it  becomes  free. 

On  the  other  handt,  the  properties  which  depend 
mt  the  conststution  ex^perience  only  those  changes 
yihitkk  haiffe  a^  relatioin.^with  the  coostitutinn  itsd^ 

whicb 
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vhich  sometimes  is  the  mean  of  that  of  the  two 
substances  which  combine  f  while,  in  other  cir- 
cumstances, one  of  the  two  substances  communi- 
cates its  state  to  the  other,  but  with  modifications 
vhich  depend  on  the  new  union.  In  this  effect 
there  is  no  saturation ;  nothing  can  be  perceived 
but  the  reciprocal  action  of  the  moleculse,  which, 
according  to  the  force  of  their  mutual  affinity, 
and,  according  to  the  relation  they  have  with  car 
loric,  experience  a  condensation  more  or  less  con- 
siderable, and  acquire  a  greater  or  less  disposition 
for  solidity,  liquidity,  or  elasticity :  the  effects 
produced  by  this  reciprocal  action  are  very  ana-* 
logous  to  mechanical  effects. 

In  this  way  the  same  cause  produces  two  series 
of  properties  which  must  be  considered  as  particu- 
lar forces  concurring  in  the  chemical  phenomenal 
or  producing  effects  which  counterbalance  or  de-  - 
stroy  each  other. 

One  of  these  two  forces  may  be  so  superior  to 
the  other,  that  the  action  of  the  ont  cannot  begin 
until  the  other  is  weakened :  thus,  in  condensed 
clay  none  of  the  properties  which  characterise  Jt 
ean  be  found,  until  the  force  of  cohesion  which 
unites  its  molecular  has  been  destroyed. 

Besides  these  predominating  affinities,  which  are 
the  basis  of  the  characteristic  properties  of  sub- 
istances  remarkable  for  the  energy  of  their  action, 
there  are  also  secondary  ones,  which  give  other 
properties  to  them^   and  which  also  follow  tlie 

same 
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same  laws  of  saturation ;  but  their  effects  disap« 
pear  whenever  the  superFor  affinity  is  called  into 
action. 

In  the  relation  of  the  acids  with  the  alkalis  we 
shall  examine  mote  particularly  the  mutual  action 
of  the  substances  which  combine,  and  whose  pro- 
perties are  reciprocally  saturated  by  each  other. 
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SECTION  II. 

Of  Acidity  and  Alkalinity. 


CHAP.  I. 

Of  the  reciprocal  Action  of  Acids  and  6f  Alkalis. 

44.  AMONG  those  substances  which  are  en- 
dowed with  a  strong  reciprocal  affinity,  the  acids 
and  alkalis  deserve  to  be  distinguished  by  the 
energy  of  their  action,  by  the  number  of  combi« 
nations  they  form,  and  by  the  influence  they  pos* 
sess  in  the  phenomena  of  nature,  and  in  the  opera** 
tions  of  the  arts ;  on  which  account  they  furnish 
the  greatest  part  of  the  materials  which  have 
served  to  establish  the  principles  of  the  science^ 
and  for  this  reason  I  shall  dwell  particularly  on 
the  examination  of  their  chemical  action. 

The  acids  and  alkalis  may  be  considered  under 
dijBTerent  views ;  for  example,  under  that  of  their 
composition,  of  the  modifications  they  may  expe« 
rience  by  a  change  of  constitution,  and  of  the 
differences  which,  in  this  respect,  distinguish 
them  from  each  other ;  or  under  that  of  the  reci-* 
procal  action  they  exert  as  acids  and  as  alkalis. 
In  this  place  I  shall  only  attend  to  the  reciprocal 

exesrcise 
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exercise  of  one  general  property  of  acid»  and  9ir 
kalis,  of  acidity,  and  of  aJkalinity/ 

46.  There  are  substances  which  act  like  actdi 
with  alkaline  bases,  and  like  alkalis  with  the 
acids ;  such  are  the  greater  part  of  the  metallic 
oxides :  they  may  be  assimilated  with  acids  whea 
they  perform-  their  functions,  and  with  alkatis 
when  they  combine  with  the  acids;  nevertheless^ 
this  resemblance  is  imperfect  and  useless  in  the 
classification  of  their  properties.  There  are  other 
smbfitances  in  which  the  acid  or  alkaline  properties 
are  so  weak  that  they  do  not  afford  a  predomi«- 
nating  character ;  the  peculiar  properties  of  these 
substances  must  be  examined:  but  all  that  be<^ 
longs  to  the  chemical  actidn  of  acids  and  alkalis 
will  be  found  in  every  chemical  action  which,  bjr 
its  energy,  produces  a  saturation  of  the  distinctive 
properties. 

46.  The  distinguishing  character  of  acids  is  to 
form  combinations,  by  their  union  with  alkalis^  in 
which  tlie  properties  of  acidity  and  alkalinity  caa 
no  longer  be  discovered,  when  the  proportions  of 
the  acid  and  the  alkali  are  such  as  to  produce  that 
degree  of  saturation  called  neutralization. 

Acidity  and  alkalinity  are  therefore  two  co* 

relative  terms  of  one  species  of  comUnation ;,  but; 

like  other  bodies,  acids  and  alkalis  possess  propel^ 

ties  which  depend  on  the  reciprocal  actidn  of  their 

molecule,  and  which  may  modify  tlie  effect  of 

Aeir  mutual  tendency  to  combisart^ion:  these  pro><» 

pnrties  cannot  experience  saturatioii;  but  ttaejr 

increase 
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-increase  or  diminish  according  to  the  state  of  the 
combined  moleculce,  which  then  supply  the  place 
of  the  simple  molecular  of  the  uncombined  acid 
and  alkali. 

It  is  necessary  therefore  carefully  to  distinguish 
the  effects  of  saturation  from  those  which  result 
from  the  reciprocal  action  of  the  integrant  par- 
ticles of  the  combination,  as  well  as  to  distin- 
guish, in  an  acid  or  an  alkali,  their  reciprocal  ter* 
dency  to  combination  from  the  effects  of  their 
volatility,  of  their  fixity,  of  their  cohesion^  or  of 
their  specific  gravity. 

Besides  its  ^affinity  for  the  alkalis,  an  acid  has 
secondary  affinities  which  cause  some  differences 
between  it  and  the  others ;  but  that  which  it  has 
for  the  alkalis  exerts  the  most  powerful  action, 
and  produces  its  principal  properties;  when  that 
can  act,  it  destroys  all  the  combiuations  that 
might  have  been  formed  in  consequence  of  the 
other  affinities;  so  that  it  is  to  be  considered  a$ 
a  predominating  affinity  which  characterises  it. 

47*  Hence  it  follows,  that,  in  the  comparison 
of  the  acids,  the  first  object  which  will  fix  the 
attention,  is  the  poM'er  with  which  they  can  exer-r 
cise  the  acidity  which  forms  their  distinguishing 
character;  now  this  power  is  estimated  by  the 
quantity  of  each  of  the  acids  which  is  required  to 
produce  the  same  effect ;  that  is  to  say,  to  satii-p 
rate  a  given  quantity  of  the  same  alkali.  It  is 
therefore  the  capacity  for  saturation  of  each  acid 
irhich,  in  ascertaining  ita  acidity,  gives  the  conat 

parative 
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parative  force  of  the  affinity  to  which  it  is  owing; 
T)ut    the  properties   of  each   combination  must: 
be  derived  from  those  of  its  elements,  which  arei 
simply  modified  by  the  act  of  combination. 

In  fact,  all  the  acids  produce  a  similar  result, 
and  exert  an  equal  force  in  neutralizing  the  alka- 
lis»  but  it  will  be  seen  that  they  do  not  all  possess 
the  same  power  if  a  comparison  is  made  of  their 
quantities ;  a  greater  or  less  proportion  of  each  is 
required  to  produce  the  same  effect;  it  is  in  this 
that  the  difference  of  the  energy  of  their  affinities 
consists. 

It  may  therefore  be  said,  that  the  affinity  of  the 
different  acids  for  an  alkaline  base,  is  in  the  in- 
verse ratio  of  the  ponderable  quantity  of  each  of 
them  which  is  necessary  to  neutralize  an  equal 
quantity  of  the  same  alkaline  base;  but  by  pro- 
portioning the  quantities  to  the  affinity,  they  pro- 
duce the  same  effect;  so  that  the  force  put  ia 
action  depends  on  the  affinity  and  on  the  quan- 
tity, and  one  can  supply  the  place  of  the  other. 

48.  I  have  designated  by  the  name  of  chemical 
mass  this  faculty  of  producing  a  saturation,  this 
power,  which  is  compounded  of  the  ponderable 
quantity  of  an  acid  and  of  its  affinity :  accordftig 
to  this  definition,  the  masses  which  are  put  in 
action  are  proportionate  to  the  saturation  they 
can  produce  in  the  substance  With  which  they 
coipbine. 

An  acid  is  therefore  the  more  powerful,  when  an 
equal  weight  can  saturate  a  greater  quantity  of  an 

alkali ; 
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sdkalij  the  same  conlt)ari»oii  of  power  may  be  dh*^ 
aenred  hebwcea  the  acids^  when  theiT  action  it 
jequifod  to  overcome  the  force  of  cohesion ;  and 
that  which  has  been  stated  on  the  reciprocal  ac«> 
tion  of  a  liquid  and  a  solid,  with  the  modificatiosis 
which  follow,  must  be  applied  to  them. 

4d*  In  the  iirst  plac^  the  power  of  an  acid, 
which  is  estimated  by  its  capacity  for  satnratioii, 
nust  be  distinguished  from  the  energy  which  de* 
pends  on  its  concentratioc :  z  faomogenoous  liquid, 
such  as  water^  has  always  the  same  solvent  force; 
at  an  equal  degree  of  temperature ;  but  an  acid 
may  be  dUnted  in  a  greater  or  less  quantity  of 
watery  and  by  thai  means,  the  quantity  within  the 
sphere  of  activity  may  be  so  weaibened,  as  to  be 
msuficknt  to  omercorae  the  force  of  cohesioa^ 
which  the  same  acid,  in  a  greater  state  of  concen«> 
Uation,  could  have  accomplished ;  it  is  geaeraliy 
in  this  sense  that  an  acid  is  jsaid  to  be  strong  or 
weak. 

In  the  isecond  place,  the  combination  of  an  acid 
with  a  base,  acquires  a  force  of  cc^esion  more  or 
less  considerable  •  This  force  of  cohesion,  which 
arises  during  a  combination^  is  generally  the 
strongest  at  the  point  of  neutralization;  but 
sometimes  it  takes  place  at  another  degree  of 
saturation. 

SO.  It  followB  from  the  preceding  observations^ 
1st  That  all  those  substances  which  aan  saturate 
the  alkalis,  and  cause  their  properties  to  disappear^ 
mg^to  be  clMaed among  the  acids;  in  like  man* 

ner. 
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ner,  among  die  alkalis  ^duniM  ibe  {)lacfid  all  thosit 
ifdiidb  by  their  unipn  can  satacate  acidity. 

Sd.  That  the  <:iaf>acity  for  satcrration  bein^  the 
auaaire  of  this  ptopertyj  it  ahooilil  be  empdoyed  to 
form  ascde  of  die  eoiuparatiTe  poircr  of  acids,  as 
weU  as  of  that  of  alkalis. 

In  the  combinatiocL  of  the  acids  irith  the  a&afif^ 
llie  affinity  shows  very  distmctly  the  two  effects  of 
saturation^  and  of  the  mutual  action  to  which  die 
force  of  cohesion  is  owing :  by  the  first,  the  op* 
posing  qualities  are  rendered  imperceptible;  by 
^second)  the  properties  which  depend  on  the 
distance  of  li)e  molecnlsc  are,  on  the  ooatraty, 
8(»*engthened ;  for  the  force  of  cohesion  is  rmm 
|K)werful  in  saline  combinations  than  it  was  m 
their  elements. 

S\.  In  neutral  combinations  therefore,  the  cha* 
racteristic  properties  of  their  elements  are  no 
longer  perceptible;  but  those  which  belong  to 
these  combinations,  while  they  exist  in  their  in- 
tegrity, are  almost  wholly  derived  from  the  reci- 
procal affinity  of  the  integrant  parts  of  the  com- 
pound :  such  are  the  fusibility,  the  volatility,  the 
fixity,  the  hardness,  the  attributes  of  ciystalli^a* 
tiosj  the  specific  gravity ;  but  as  tiie  prq>erti£s  of 
Mmbinations,  which  depend  on  liae  reciprocai 
affinity  of  the  integraisit  parts  of  the  componod^ 
bear  a  constant  relation  to  the  pinpef  ties  of  the 
danentary  parts^  I  shall  e&deavo«r  in  the  eeqnelp 
to  ascertain  what  this  relation  is,  and  what  are  the 
coaditiom  which  caoae  it  to  vary« 

la 
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In  the  succeeding  chapters  I  shall  employ  the 
force  of  cohesion,  which  belongs  to  combinations 
or  even  to  their  elements,  to  explain  the  effects 
dependent  on  it,  which  have  been  confoundec^ 
with  those  of  the  affinity  produced  by  saturation; 
but  I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  consideration  of 
this  force,  as  the  cause  of  the  separations  which 
take  place  independently  of  those  circumstancear 
which  produce  a  very  powerful  effect  in  a  certain 
degree  of  saturation. 

The  principles  laid  down  in  this  chapter  may  be 
proved,  by  e^iariiining  whether  they  correspond 
exactly  with  the  phenomena  produced  by  the  re- 
ciprocal action  of  acids  and  alkalis  in  the  different 
circumstances  in  which  it  is  exercised.  t 


CHAP.  IL 


Of  the  ABion  of  an  Acid  on  a  Neutral 

Combination. 

52.  WE  have  seen  that  all  the  acids  have  the 
property  of  saturating  the  alkalis,  and  of  forming 
neutral  combinations,  but  that  different  quantities^ 
are  required  to  produce  this  effect;  so  that  cadi 
acid,  at  an  equal  weight,  has  a  capacity  of  satura* 
tion  for  each  species  of  alkali,  which  is  peculiar 
to  it 

When  Si  neutral  salt  is  dissolved  and  an  pcM  is 

adde4 
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added  to  the  solution,  or  when  the  solutionx  is 
made  by  the  means  of  an  acid,  this  enters  into  ^ 
competition  with  ,  the  combined  acid ;  they  both 
act  on  the  alkaline  base,  in  the  ratio  of  their  re- 
spective masses,  as  though  no  combination  had 
existed.  Each  acquires  the  same  degree  of  satu- 
ration, so  that  the  common  saturation  is  equal  to 
that  which  would  have  been  obtained,  if  a  quan- 
tity of  a  single  acid  had  been  employed,  which,  in 
its  capacity  for  saturation  would  have  been  equal 
to  the  two  put  in  action. 

It  cannot  therefore  be  said,  if  all  the  circum- 
stances remain  equal,  that  one  acid  displaces  ano- 
ther from  the  base  with  which  it  had  been  united ; 
but  it  shares  the  action  which  had  been  exercised 
on  the  base  to  produce  saturation,  in  the  ratio  of 
the  masses  employed :  the  first  which  was  in  com- 
bination, loses  as  much  of  its  union  with  the  base 
as  the  second  acquires,  and  by  this  loss  it  recovers 
its  power  to  act  on  other  substances,  by  means  of 
the  acidity  it  preserves. 

53.  These  are  the  consequences  which  are  im- 
mediately derived  from  the  properties  of  affinity, 
but  a  different  theory  has  been  formed ;  theaffi*- 
nity  of  an  acid  for  a  base  has  been  considered  as 
electivCf  that  is  to  say,  a  property  has  been  at- 
tributed to  it  of  entirely  withdrawing  the  acid  of 
a  combination  and  of  supplying  its  place,  and  on 
this  comparative  power,  tables  of  affinity  have 
been  constructed. 
Nevertheless  if  ft  is  considered  that  an  acid 
voh.  I.  £  exercises 
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exercises  a  powerful  action  on  a  neutral  combina* 
tion ;  that  with  a  very  few  exceptionSj  it  dissolves 
all  the  neutral  combinations,  notwithstanding  ^e 
riesistance  of  their  cohesion,  and  that  its  action  i§ 
more  powerful  as  it  is  more  concentrated,  it  must 
be  acknowledged  that  it  does  exercise  its  chemical 
action  on  the  combination,  and,  that  consequently 
this  action  must  be  proportionate  to  its  affinity,  or 
its  capacity  for  saturation  and  to  its  quantity. 
Even  water  exercises  its  chemical  action ;  it  is  by 
this  force  alone  that  it  produces  the  solution  of  a 
neutral  combination,  and  if  it  does  not  change  its 
state  of  saturation,  it  is  only  because  all  its  action 
IS  not  equivalent  to  the  mutual  tendency  retained 
by  the  twa  elements  of  the  combination ;  but 
when  this  is  only  the  consequence  of  a  weak  af- 
finity, water  is  able  to  produce  another  state  of 
saturation. 

I  have  shown  by  direct  experiments,!*  that  the. 
combinations  which  were  considered  as  produced 
by  the  elective  affinities,  to  which  the  greatest 
superiority  had  been  attributed,  yielded  to  others 
which  were  thought  to  be  inferior,  provided  the 
circumstances  which  tended  to  maintain  the  first 
were  weakened.  *         ' 

54.  The  effects  which  were  owing  to  the  force 
of  cohesion,  or  to  the  elasticity  which  produced 
the  separations  of  the  combinations,  have  there- 
fore been  confounded  with  the  mutual  affinity  by 

*  Regherchfis  sur  U%  loig  d%  yAffio.  Mem«  de  Vlmiit  torn.  iii. 

which 
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which  their  acid  and  alkaline  properties  were  satu- 
rated and  brought  to  a  neutral  state. 

In  the  action  of  an  acid  on  a  neutral  combinar 
tion,  let  us  consider  the  effects  of  the  force  of  co- 
hesion  which  results  from  the  recijlrocal  action  of 
the  elements  of  this  combination,  whether  it  exists 
before  the  intervention  of  an  acid,  or  whether  it 
becomes  a  consequence  of  it. 

55.  The  disposition  to  solidity  which  belongs 
to'determinate  proportions  of  an  acid  and  an  alkali, 
and  the  insolubility  arising  from  it,  are  sometimes 
so  great,  that  the  combination  is  formed  and 
wholly  separated,  although  there  may  be  a  great 
excess  of  acid;  thus,  when  a  solution  of  baritesis 
mixed  with  sulphuric  acid,  all  the  barites  separates 
and  is  precipitated  in  a  sulphate ;  the  action  ex- 
ercised by  the  liquid  on  the  combination  which  is 
forming,  cannot  ^overcome  the  resistance  offered 
by  its  insolubility,  and  this  effect  is  independent 
of  the  difference  of  acids,  because  sulphuric  acid 
itself  has  no  further  action  on  this  precipitate,  un- 
less it  be  in  a  state  of  concentration  to  which  the 
other  acids  cannot  be  brought. 

But  if  the  insolubility  is  not  also  considerable, 
it  may  be  overcome  by  an  excess  of  acid,  greater 
or  less  according  to  the  degree  of  its  insolubility ; 
thus,  oxalic  acid  precipitates,  in  oxalate  of  lime, 
only  a  part  of  the  lime  which  forms  a  neutral  salt 
with  another  acid :  &  soon  as  the  acid  of  the  com- 
bination has  acquired  a  certain  energy  by  the  di- 
minution of  the  base,  it  counterbalances  the  ten- 

Eg  '       dency 
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dency  to  iiisolability,  and  the  oxalate  of  fime 
ceases  to  be  separated :  the  issolubility  of  pho8^ 
phat^  or  sulphate  of  lime,  is  still  more  easily  over* 
come ;  a  weak  acidity  is  sufficient  to  cause  that 
effect  to  disappear. 

56.  When,  therefore,  two  acids  act  on  an  alkali, 
an  equilibrium  of  saturation  takes  place,  which  is 
the  product  of  the  quantity  and  of  the  relative 
capacity  for  saturation  of  each  of  the  two  acids ; 
but  when  a  combination  is  formed  which  preci- 
pitates, two  compounds  are  produced  which  ex« 
ercise  opposite  forces  (16) ;  one  is  formed  by  the 
insoluble  combination,  and  the  other  is  the  com^ 
bination  which  remains  liquid,  and  which  has  an 
excess  of  acid ;  this  exhausts  its  solvent  action  on 
the  insoluble  substance;  the  results  depend  on 
the  insolubility  compared  with  the  energy  of  the 
acid ;  but  as  the  action  of  acids  is  proportionate 
to  their  quantity,  by  augmenting  the  quantity  of 
the  acid  opposed  to  the  insolubility,  that  of  the 
precipitate  may  be  diminished,  or  it  may  be  made 
to  disappear,  unless  the  force  of  cohesion  be  too 
great  to  yield  to  that  which  tends  to  destroy  it. 

57.  When  a  separation  takes  place,  whether  by 
an  immediate  precipitation,  or  by  crystallization^ 
the  liquid  which  remains,  except  in  the  few  cases 
in  which  the  opposed  acid  is  wholly  separated  by 
forming  an  insoluble  combination,  is  composed  oi 
a  part  of  the  two  acids  and  a  part  of  the  base :  it 
must  not  be  considered  as  a  solution  of  the  inso-* 
ittble  combination  by  the  other  acid ;  both  th^ 
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adds  exercise  their  powers  on  the  basey  both  act. 
in  the  ratio  of  their  energy  and  of  their  quantity^ 
and  acquire  an  equilibrium  of  saturation  (5S). 

58.  The  uncrystallizable  residues,  in  which  (31) 
only  the  reciprocal  action  of  the  neutral  substan-- 
ces  have  been  attended  to,  may  be  much  increased 
by  an  excess  of  one  of  the  saturating  substances ; 
the  method  of  bringing  them  to  the  conditions 
mentioned  is,  to  take  away  the  excess  of  the  acid 
or  alkali  which  opposes  the  crystallization. 

Sometimes  the  substance  separated  by  the  force 
of  cohesion,  is  not  a  simple  combination  of  one 
of  the  acids  with  the  alkaline  base,  but  is 
formed  of  certain  proportions  of  the  two  acids  and 
of  the  alkaline  base,  which  are  endowed  with^  an  . 
insolubility  that  causes  their  separation,  in  the  same 
^nanner  as  in  a  simple  combination,  and  for  the 
^ame  reason. 

59.  We  have  seen  what  happens  when  two  acids 
concur  in  their  action  on  a  base  in  a  liquid ; 
but  the  results  are  varied  in  some  circumstances 
when  an  acid  exerts  its  action  on  an  insoluble  com- 
bination already  formed,  because  the  force  of  co- 
hesion may  be  very  different  in  the  same  species 
of  combination,  as  we  have  seen  that  it  might 
vary  with  respect  to  solution,  and  what  has  been 
said  on  that  subject  may  be  applied  to  this. 

The  acid^  therefore,  does  not,  in  that  case,  act 
in  the  ratio  of  its  total  quantity,  but  in  the  ratio 
of  the  quantity  within  the  sphere  of  activity  in 
which  its  ener^  is  opposed  to  the  resistance  of  the 

cohesion 
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cohe8ion.(]4 — 19}  Its  action  becomes  weaker  as 
it  approaches  the  state  of  saturation;  that  of  the 
solid  combinationi  on  the  contrary,  remains  the 
same,  because  it  is  only  on  the  surface  that  it  can 
be  successively  exercised ;  so  that  a  degree  of  sa- 
turation shortly  takes  place  in  the  liquid,  at  which 
the  resistance  can  no  longer  be  overcome  :  hence 
the  utility  of  all  the  processes  which  are  employed, 
cither  to  multiply  the  points  of  contact,  or  to  di- 
minish the  force  of  cohesion  of  the  solid  parts, 
and  hence  the  difference  observed  between  a  recent 
combination  in  a  divided  state,  and  the  same  com- 
bination which  has  been  dried  or  urged  by  a  strong 
fire. 

60.  The  action  of  an  acid  or  an  alkali  on  a  com- 
bination, which,  in  a  liquid  state,  is  exerted  in  the 
ratio  of  the  mass,  is  therefore  modified  when  the 
combination  is  solid,  or  when  that  which  it  forms 
becomes  so:  hence  the  effect  of  the  cohesion 
which  belongs  to  it,  and  the  result,  I'ary,  accord- 
ing to  the  state  of  this  force,  and  according  to 
the  quantity  and  energy  of  the  acid  and  alkali 
within  the  sphere  of  activity,  ' 

The  preceding  observations  may  be  applied  to 
the  action  of  an  alkaline  base  on  a  neutral  combi- 
nation ;  but  the  force  of  cohesion,  which  is  much 
more  considerable  in  some  of  these  bases  than  in 
the  acids,  has,  from  that  cause,  a  more  consider- 
able influence  on  this  action. 

If  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  soda  and  sulphate 
of  pot-ash,  is  brought  to  a  state  of  desiccation, 

and 
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and  afterwards  the  excess  of  the  alkali  is  carried 
off  by  the  action  of  alcohol,  the  residue  will  be 
composed  of  sulphate  of  pot*ash  and  sulphate  of 
soda. 

The  sulphate  of  pot-ash  being  much  less  soluble 
than  the  sulphate  of  soda,  will  separate  first ;  if  the 
mixture  is  evaporated  without  separating  the  ex- 
cess of  the  alkali,  it  will,  from  that  circumstance, 
seize  the  greatest  part  of  the  acid,  and  there  will 
remain  only  an  uncrystallizable  residue  with  ex- 
cess of  soda,  in  which  part  of  the  sulphate  of  pot- 
ash will  be  retained. 

61.  Since  alcohol  dissolve$  pot-ash  and  soda 
equally,  its  action  causes  no  sensible  change  iu 
the  result  of  the  reciprocal  action  of  the  acid  and 
the  two  alkalis :  this  experiment,  therefore,  is  cal- 
culated to  show  the  participation  of  the  action  of 
an  acid  on  two  alkalis,  independently  of  the  effects 
of  the  force  of  cohesion  of  the  two  combinations : 
but  if  muriate  of  soda  is  treated  with  lime,  there 
will  be  scarcely  any  traces  of  the  decomposition 
of  the  former,  because  the  lime,  having  but  little 
solubility,  can  only  act  in  a  very  small  propor- 
tion, and  as  the  evaporation  advances  its  insolu- 
bility tends  to  separate  it,  while  all  the  mass  of 
t^  soda  is  opposed  to  it:  in  this  case  alcohol  is 
not  capable  of  showing  the  action,  because  it<aa* 
not  separate  the  alkaline  base. 

The  action  of  an  acid  or  of  an  alkali  on  a  com^ 
bination,  which,  in  a  liquid  state,  is  exerted  in  the 
ratio  of  the  mass,  is  therefore  equally  modified 

wheu 
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when  tbf  combination  is  solid,  or  when  that  which 
it  forms  becomes  so :  hence  the  effect  of  the  ca* 
hesion  which  belongs  to  it,  and  the  result,  vary, 
according  to  the  state  of  this  force,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  quantity  and  energy  of  the  acid  and 
alkali  within  the  sphere  of  activity  :  from  hence 
proceed  the  precipitates  whose  conditions  will  be 
next  considered. 


sess 
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Of  the  Precipitates  produced  by  Acids  or  by  Alkalis. 

6S.  When  an  acid  forms  a  precipitate,  by  its 
combination  with  an  alkaline  base  which  it  sepa- 
rates from  another  acid,  the  insolubility  which 
causes  the  precipitation,  belongs  to  the  natural 
qualities  of  each  of  the  elements  of  the  combina- 
tion, the  tendency  of  which  to  become  solid  is  in- 
creased by  the  condensation  they  experience. 

The  insolubility  which  derives  its  origin  from 
this  cause  determines  the  proportions  of  the  ele- 
ments of  the  combination  precipitated,  it  only 
yields,  more  or  less,  to  the  acid  remaining  in  the 
liquid ;  so  that  the  operation  of  the  superabun- 
dant acid  is  confined  to  the  diminution  of  the 
quantity  of  the  insoluble  combination ;  but  when 
an  alkaline   base   [H'oduces  a  precipitation,  its 

effect 
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cflfect  may  be  different  according  to  the  proper- 
ties of  the  precipitated  base,  because  the  alkalis  arc 
very  different  from  each  other,  in  respect  of  solu- 
bility. 

€3.  If  this  base  is  soluble  by  itself,  if  it  is  the 
combination  it  forms  which  becomes  insoluble,  it 
is  in  the  same  situation  as  the  preceding :  the  com- 
bination which  separates  must  also  have  determi- 
nate proportions ;  an  excess  of  alkali  renders  the 
precipitate  more  soluble  and  diminishes  the  quan- 
tity, or  dissolves  the  whole  of  it. 

But  if  the  base,  insoluble  by  itself,  requires  a 
certain  portion  of  the  acid  to  become  liquid,  then 
another  alkaline  base,  by  abstracting  part  of  the  • 
acid,  deprives  it  of  its  solubility :  it  will  precipi- 
tate by  forming  an  insoluble  combination,  which 
may  vary  in  the  proportions  of  its  elements. 

An  alkali  which  acts  on  a  solution  of  a  salt  with 
to  earthj'  base,  shares,  therefore,  its  action  on  the 
acid  with  this  base,  but  the  latter  requires  all  the 
effect  of  the  acid  with  which  it  was  combined  to 
preserve  its  solubility,  such  as  it  was  j  in  propor^ 
tion,  therefore,  as  the  action  of  the  acid  on  it  di- 
minishess  insolubility  takes  place,  and  increases 
until  the  separation  is  accomplished ;  the  acid  is 
divided  between  the  alkali  and  the  earthy  base,  in 
the  ratio  of  the  forces  which  are  in  action  at  the 
moment  of  the  separation,  so  that  two  combina- 
tions are  formed,  the  one  soluble  and  the  other 
insoluble. 
Thus,  when  by  means  of  an  alkali,  the  alumine 

and 
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and  magnesia  have  been  precipitated  from  the 
soluble  combination  they  formed  with  sulphuric 
acid,  it  is  only  necessary  to  dissolve  these  preci- 
pitates again  in  an  acid,  such  as  the  muriaticj  or 
nitric  acid,  and  then  add  a  solution  of  barites  to 
obtain  a  considerable  quantity  of  sulphate  of  ba- 
rites, which  proves  that  the  sulphuric  acid  was 
combined  with  them.  The  metallic  solutions, 
and  particularly  those  of  mercury,  afford  proofs, 
equally  convincing,  that  the  pr^ipitates  retain 
part  of  the  acid. 

64.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  concluded  from 
this,  that  precipitates  can  never  be  reduced  to  a 
simple  state :  the  increase  of  the  force  of  cohesion 
in  a  substance  in  which  it  is  powerful,  is  even  suf- 
ficient, in  some  cases»  to  separate  an  acid  from  it, 
with  which  it  has  in  other  respects  but  a  weak 
aflBnity ;  for  example,  it  is  enough  that  silex,  dis- 
solved in  any  acid  but  the  fluoric,  should  be  ex- 
posed to  a  strong  desiccastion,  to  cause  it  to  quit 
the  acid  and  become  insoluble :  weshallalso  see  that 
the  force  of  cohesion  of  some  metals  can  determine 
their  precipitation  in  the  metallic  state,  without 
retaining  any  of  the  aoid  which  held  them  in  so- 
lution ;  but  it  appears  that  this  complete  separa^ 
tion  never  occurs  between  the  acids  and  the  alka-- 
lis;  the  quantity  of  the  acid  alone  may  be  dimi* 
uished  more  or  less,  according  to  the  force  of  the 
alkali  which  tends  to  abstract  it  fix>m  aprecipi-^ 
tate,  whose  insolubility  does  not  depend  on  deter- 
mined proportions. 

If 
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If  the  quantity  of  liquid  employed  as  a  solvent 
is  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the  insolubility  pro- 
duced by  the  diminution  in  the  action  of  the  acid, 
no  separation  takes  place,  and  then  each  base  acts 
upon  the  acid  in  the  ratio  of  its  mass ;  thus  Berg- 
man observed,*  that  pot- ash  or  soda  did  not  dis- 
turb the  transparency  of  a  salt  with  base  of  lime 
when  the  salt  was  dissolved  in  fifty  times  its  quan- 
tity of  water;  if  the  acid  did  not  continue  to  act 
on  the  lime,  the  precipitate  would  have  appeared 
in:  a  much  greater  quantity  of  water,  for  it  requires 
nearly  seven  hundred  parts*  of  water  to  dissolve 
one  of  lime. 

If  ammonia  does  not  produce  a  precipitate,  like 

a  fixed  alkali,  with  calcareous  salts,  it  is  because 

it  has  the  property  of  combining  with  them  and 

forming  a  triple  salt,  which  is  not  separated  by 

evaporation,  unless  the  action  of  the  liquid  is 

weaker  than  its  insolubility. 

65.  Two  species  of  precipitates  may  therefore 
be  distinguished  ;  those  in  which  the  acid  and  the 

base  acquire,  by  combination,  an  insolubility,  not 
possessed  by  either  in  an  insulated  state,  or  which 
they  had  in  a  much  less  degree ;  such  are  the  va- 
rious salts  which  form  precipitates  if  the  water  is 
not  sufficient  to  hold  them  in  solution,  or  which, 
crystallize  when  tliat  is  lessened  in  which  they 
were  dissolved ;  and  those  precipitates  whose  base 
has  only  acquired  solubility  by  the  action  of  the 

♦  De  Attract.  Elect,  f  vij, 
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acid,  and  .which  form  an  insoluble  combination 
ifhenever  that  action  is  diminished.  The  preci- 
pitates of  the  first  species  have  limited  proportions 
hi  the  elements  of  their  combination,  or  at  least 
these  proportions  are  liable  to  very  slight  varia- 
«  tions,  as  I  shall  notice  in  another  place.  Those 
of  the  second  may  be  composed  of  very  variable 
proportions,  until  the  quantity  of  the  acid  is  such 
that  the  iQcreasing  action  of  the  base  will  not 
allow  of  its  being  further  diminished;  for  thejr 
can,  in  precipitation,  retain  different  proportions 
of  the  acid  according  to  the  state  of  the  forces  in 
action.  A  proof  of  this  is,  that  after  having 
formed  an  insoluble  salt  with  an  earthy  base,  even 
tlK>ugh  it  shows  a  strong  affinity,  and  though  a 
great  force  of  cohesion  has  caused  its  precipita-* 
tion,  such,  for  instance,  as  sulphate  of  barites,  a 
portion  of  its  acid  may  be  abstracted  by  the  action 
of  a  concentrated  alkali.  A  still  greater  effect 
may  be  obtained  by  treating  phosphate  of  lime  in 
the  same  way. 

It  is  therefore  very  probable,  that  in  these  cases 
the  precipitates  are  different  according  to  the  cir«* 
cumstances  of  the  operation;  according  to  the 
energy  of  the  alkali  which  produced  them,  and, 
consequently,  according  to  its  degree  of  concen* 
tration ;  but  as  the  circumstances  vary  at  the" 
commencement  and  at  the  end  of  the  precipita<> 
tion,  wheii  the  mixture  of  the  liquids  is  not  tnade 
suddenly,  the  action  of  the  alkali  being  much 
stronger  at  the  beginning,  than  as  the  saturation 

advances^ 
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lulvancesy  it  b  very  probable  that  the  precipitate 
varies  in  the  same  manner;  this  is  particularly 
observable  in  metallic  precipitations. 

These  variations  not  only  accord  with  those  of 
the  circumstances  of  the  operation,  but  they  arc 
also  different  according  to  the  reciprocal  affinity 
of  the  elements  of  the  combination  which  forms  a 
precipitate,  and  according  to  the  force  of  cohe- 
sion peculiar  to  them,  as  we  have  seen  with  re* 
spect  to  sulphate  of  barites  and  phosphate  of 
lime. 

66.  It  is  an  erroneous  opinion  of  the  nature  of 
precipitates  which  has  led  to  the  doctrine  of  elec-. 
tive  affinities,  and  to  the  construction  of  those 
tables  which  have  so  much  engaged  the  moderns, 
and  which  are  deceitful  under  an  appearance  of 
accuracy.  As  this  Moctrine  is  followed  in  the 
generality  of  chemical  explanations,  I  feel  it  a 
duty  to  enlarge  on  the  appearances  which  have 
produced  it. 

When  a  precipitate  is  formed  by  opposing  one 
alkaline  base  to  another  which  was  already  com- 
bined with  an  acid,  it  was  concluded  that  the  first 
liberated  the  second,  and\took  its  place  in  the 
combination :  hence  it  has  happened  that  the  al- 
kalis have  been  placed,  in  the  order  of  their  affi- 
nities/ according  to  the  mutual  precipitations 
they  are  capable  of  producing. 

A  different  method  has  been  followed  with  the 
acids.    When  an  acid,  poured  into  the  solution 

of 
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of  a  combination,  produced  a  precipitate,  it  was. 
concluded  that  it  took  the  base  from  the  other 
acid  with  which  it  had  been  combined.  Hence  a 
priority  of  elective  affinity  has  been  given  to  those 
alkalis  which  have  the  least  tendency  to  solidity, 
and,  on  the  contrary,  it  has  been  given  to  those 
acids  which  are  most  disposed  to  form  solid  com* 
binations. 

67>  In  all  cases  the  precipitates  which  are  form- 
ed arise  from  the  same  habitudes,  whether  they 
are  produced  by  the  addition  of  an  acid  or  of  an 
alkali  to  a  neutral  combination;  all  the  difference 
depends  on  the  habitudes  themselves,  and  on  the 
state  of  the  forces  in  opposition  to  them. 

Let  lime,  pot-ash,  or  ammonia,  be  added  to  a 
solution  of  phosphate  of  lime  in  its  own  acid,  the 
same  result  will  be  obtained;  the  phosphate  of 
lime,  insoluble  by  itself,  will  regain  this  quality, 
because  the'acid,  whose  force  was  capable  of  dis-^ 
guising  it,  experiences  a  saturation  which  causes 
its  action  to  cease :  the  only  difference  is,  that  all 
the  lime  will  be  reduced  to  an  insoluble  salt,  and 
that  the  fixed  alkali,  or  the  ammonia,  will  pro- 
duce a  soluble  combination  with  (he  portion  of 
the  phosphoric  acid  exceeding  that  which  forms 
an  insoluble  combination  with  the  lime. 

If,  instead  of  an  acidulous  phosphate  of  lime,  a 
sqlution  of  phosphate  of  lime  in  any  other  acid  is 
used,  there  will  be  obtained,  by  means  of  the  al- 
kalis or  of  the  lime,  a  similar  precipitate  of  phos- 
phate 
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pfaate  of  lime,  and  the  combination  formed,  by 
the  saturation  of  the  acid  employed  as  a  solvent, 
will  depend  on  the  species  of  the  acid,  and  on  the 
species  of  the  alkali. 

Finally,  if  an  acid,  which  has  the  property  of 
forming  an  insoluble  combination  with  lime,  is 
poured  into  a  solution  of  a  calcareous  combina* 
tion,  a  precipitate  is  formed,  analogous  to  those  I 
have  spoken  of;  but  a  part  of  the  base  remains  in 
combination  with  the  first  acid»  and  an  equiii* 
brium  is  established  between  the  force  of  cohesion 
and  the  dissolving  force,  until  by  the  addition  of 
an  alkaline  base  all  the  action  of  the  acid  is  over- 
come^ as  in  the  preceding  instances. 

All  these  phenomena  are  independent  of  the 
elective  affinities,  such  as  they  have  been  consi- 
dered, and  if  a  classification  of  affinities  by  their 
relative  force  is  desirable,  it  is  not  by  the  preci- 
pitations that  the  object  can  be  accomplished ; 
since  these  depend  either  on  the  increase  of  the 
force  of  cohesion  by  the  act  of  combination,  or 
on  the  diminution  of  the  action  which  causes  it  to 
disappear,  or  renders  it  latent,  and  since  they  are 
modified  by  the  respective  quantities  of  the  sub- 
stances, by  their  condensation  and  by  the  tem- 
perature. 

I  shall  add  another  example  to  those  I  have 
related  respecting  the  contradictions  to  which  the 
determination  of  the  elective  affinities  by  precipi- 
tations may  lead. 

Verv 
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Very  pure  soda  or  pot-asb  produce  no  precipi'* 
tate  in  a  diluted  solution  of  muriate  of  strontian, 
but  if  it  is  concentrated,  a  precipitation  ensues : 
if,  therefore,  it  is  examined  in  the  latter  state,  it 
will  be  concluded  that  soda  and  pot-ash  have 
more  affinity  for  muriatic  acid  than  strontianhas: 
but  this  decomposes  the  sulphates  and  carbonates 
of  pot-ash  and  soda;  we  must,  therefore^  admit 
an  order  of  elective  affinity  for  the  sulphuric  and 
oxalic  (qu.  carbonic)  acids  different  from  that  of 
the  muriatic  acid. 

Since  barites  when  alone  is  much  more  soluble 
than  strontian,  and  retains  this  property  with 
muriatic  aeid,  pot->ash  and  soda  do  not  produce  a 
precipitate  with  muriate  of  barites,  in  the  circum- 
stances in  which  the  muriate  of  strontian  afford 
it :  for  this  reason  it  is  requisite  to  attribute  to  it 
a  different  order  of  elective  affinity,  notwithstand* 
ing  these  different  effects  have  a  uniform  relation 
with  the  solubility  of  the  substances  in  the  parti- 
cular circumstances  they  may  be  placed  in,  and  as 
soon  as  the  force  of  cohesion  becomes  preponde- 
rant, it  produces  the  separations  which  are  ad- 
duced in  support  of  this  supposed  election. 


CHAR 
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CHAP.  IV. 

Of  the  reciprocal  Action  of  neutral  Combinations. 

.    r 

6&  In  the  first  chapter  of  this  sectipn  I  have 
considered  acidity  and  alkalinity  as  two  opposite 
<l«altties  which  niutually  saturate  each  other;  so 
that  wheiiever  their  combination  attains  a  neutral 
state^  neither  the  acidity  nor  the  alkaUnity  exer- 
cise any  farther  sensible  action;  this  is  not  the 
case  with  the  reciprocal  action  of  the  moleculse, 
which  continues  to  produce  its  effect;  the  pro- 
perties arising  from  it  are  not,  it  is  true,  those  of 
the  two  individuals ;  they  have  become  common 
to  the  integrant  parts  of  the  combination;  and, 
although  they  are  derived  from  those  of  the  ele- 
ments of  die  combination,  they  are  not  a  mean 
term,  because  its  constitution  has  changed. 

We  have  already  seen  (30),  that  one  of  these 
changes,  that  whose  consequences  I  am  about  tq 
examine  in  the  reciprocal  .action  of  neutral  com- 
binations>  consists  in  an  increase  of  the  force  of 
cohesion,  which  must  be  the  result  of  the  appro:ti- 
njation  of  the  particles  (5). 

69'  If  the  principles  I  have  laid  down  are  cor- 
rect, acidity  and  alkalinity  can  no  longer  possess; 
any  influence  on  the  red iprocal  action  of  salts,  in 
a  neutral  state,  but  all  tlie  phenomena  they  pro- 
duce must  depend  on  the  properties  which  proceed 
from  thd  reiD^o<fal  action  of  their  integrant  parts : 
•^voi-.  I.  F  acidity 
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acidity  and  alkalinity  when  they  have  become 
latent,  can  only  act  in  those  circumstances  iii 
which  they  acquire  a  new  liberty. 

We  have  seen  that  the  force  of  cohesion  does 
not  exercise  its  power  solely  on  bodies  which  are 
actually  solid,  but  that  it  is  it,  M'hich  pre-existing 
in  that  state,  realizes  it  (9)  •  hence  it  follows,  that 
in  the  mixture  of  liquid  substances,  the  coiQtiina- 
tions  which  possess  a  force  of  cohesion  ca* 
pable  of  separating  them,  should,  in  fact,  take 
place  and  be  separated,  for  the  same  reason  that 
water  mixed  with  alcohol  separates  and  becomes 
congealed ;  but  as  in  this  instance  a  greater  de- 
gree of  cold  is  required  to  congeal  the  water,  so 
the  reciprocal  action  of  the  other  substances  must 
diminish  the  effects  of  the  cohesion. 

In  the  hypothesis  examined  in  Chap.IL,  the 
force  of  cohesion  of  a  neutral  combination  had  to 
encounter  not  only  the  action  of  the  water,  but  also 
that  of  the  acid  which  united  with  the  former;  the 
dispositions  of  the  combination,  which  the  addi-^ 
tional  acid  was  capable  of  producing,  caused  a 
variation  in  the  result,  as  well  as  the  quantities  of 
the  substance :  here  the  force  of  cohesion  is  single 
and  proportionate  to  the  solubility. 

70.  Let  us  review,  therefore,  the  different  conr 
ditions  in  which  two  neutral  combinations  may  be 
found,  and  examine  if  the  facts  agree  with  the 
theory. 

When  a  mixture  is  made  of  a  soluble  salt  witb 
base  of  lime,  and  a  soluble  combination  of  sul- 

phariQ 
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phuric  acid,  the  latter,  which  has  the  property  of 
forming  an  insoluble  saltVith  lime,  combines 
with  it  and  precipitates,  making  an  exchange  of 
bases  with  the  other  acid :  but  sulphate  of  lime 
has  much  more  solubility  than  sulphate  of  barites; 
if,  therefore,  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  lime  is 
mixed  with  a  more  soluble  combination  of  barites, 
it  makes  another  exchange  of  bases,  and  sulphate 
of  barites  is  precipitated. 

Supposing  that  the  combinations  are  in  a  neu- 
tral state,  the  liquid  only  opposes  the  solvent 
action  of  the  water  to  the  precipitation,  or  the 
feeble  action  which  the  soluble  combination  can 
exercise  on  that  which  separates ;  the  force  of  co- 
hesion has  not  to  contend  with  that  of  an  acid,  so 
that  its  effect  takes  place  much  more  completely, 
and  is  produced  in  circumstances  which  would 
have  been,  overcome  by  a  weak  acidity. 

In  fact,  if  oxalic  acid  is  added  to  a  salt  with 
base  of  lime,  a  precipitate  of  oxalate  of  lime  is 
obtained,  much  less  abundant  than  if  a  solution 
of  a  neutral  oxalate  had  been  used,  because  the 
action  of  the  acid  allows  only  part  of  the  oxalate 
of  lime  to  be  formed,  but  with  an  oxalate  this  ob- 
stacle would  not  have  existed. 

71.  Hence  it  follows,  that  if  the  force  of  cohe- 
sion possessed  by  a  combination  is  but  slight,  and 
if  it  only  produces  an  insolubility  easily  overcome, 
it  may  happen  that  no  precipitate  is  obtained  by 
pouring  an  acid  into  the  solution  of  a  salt,  al- 
though it  possesse&the property  of  forming,  with 

'  f2  the 
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the  base  of  the  salt,  a  combination  which  would 
have  been  insoluble,  if  the  action  of  the  water  had 
not  been  assisted  by  that  of  the  acid  ;  but  a  com- 
plete precipitation  of  this  base  will  be  obtained^ 
by  adding  a  neutral  combination  of  the  precipi- 
tating acid  to  the  salt  formed  by  it :  this  is  what 
takes  place  with  sulphureous  acid,  which  produces 
no  precipitate  from  a  salt  with  base  of  lime  or  ha- 
lites, but  which  precipitates  these  bases  in  sul- 
phites whenever  it  is  employed  in  the  state  of  a 
neutral  combination ;  a  similar  effect  will  be  ob- 
tained if,  in  the  preceding  circumstances,  the  ex- 
cess of  acid  is  saturated. 

In  the  same  manner,  phosphate  of  lime  being 
easily  soluble  in  the  acids,  no  precipitate  is  ob- 
tained by  pouring  phosphoric  acid  into  a  solution 
of  a  salt  with  base  of  lime ;  but  if  a  solution  of  a 
calcareous  salt  is  mixed  With  that  of  the  phosphate 
of  an  alkali,  the  phosphate  of  lime  separates  and 
is  precipitated. 

It  would  be  useless  to  accumulate  in  this  place 
a  greater  number  of  examples :  "  on  a  review  of 
all  the  known  decompositions  arising  from 
complex  affinities,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  al- 
ways to  those  substances,  which  possess  the 
**  property  of  forming  a  precipitate,  or  a  salt 
which  can  be  separated  by  crystallization,  that 
an  excess  of  affinity  superior  to  those  opposed 
"  to  it  has  been  attributed;  so  that  it  may  ht 
**  foreseen  by  the  degree  of  solubility  of  the  salts 
^^  which  can  be  formed  in  a  liquid,  irhich  are  the 

"  sub- 
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*^  substances,  whose  forces  Bergman,  and  other 
"  learned  chemists,  have  endeavoured  to  repre- 
sent in  symbolic  tables,  by  always  attributing 
a  superiority  of  affinity  to  the  two  substances^ 
which  can  form  a  combination,  insoluble  with 
"  respect  to  the  quantity  of  the  solvent."* 

73.  This  effect  of  insolubility  may  be  modified 
by'  some  circumstances  which  must  be  attended 
to,  ^specially  when  it  is  but  slightly  different  in 
the  combinations  which  are^  in  action  :  these  cir- 
cumstances are  the  reciprocal  action  of  the  inte-? 
grant  particles  of  the  two  combinations,  their  re- 
spective proportions,  and  the  changes  produced 
ty  temperature  in  their  comparative  solubility. 

Saline  substances  exercise  a  reciprocal  action 
which  augments  their  solubility :  this  effect  is  null 
or  very  small  when  the  difference  of  the  solubility 
is  great;  but  it  may  become  so  strong  between 
two  salts,  both  of  which  have  great  solubility,  as 
wholly  to  prevent  crystallization.  (31 — 35). 

The  result  is  varied  by  the  proportions  of  the 
substances  in  action ;  thus,  when  that  which  has 
the  greatest  solubility  is  formed  in  the  greatest 
quantity,  it  partly  separates  first ;  the  combina- 
tions crystallize  successively,  according  to  the 
faculty  possessed  by  the  water  of  holding  in  solu- 
tion the  quantity  of  each  at  different  periods  of 
crystallization;  a  part  of  the  least  soluble  salt  ac- 
quires greater  solubility  by  the  action  of  the  otherj 

**  Rcchercht  sur  Ics  lois  de  TAfEnitc. 
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60  that  a  portion  of  it  may  remain  in  the  uncrys- 
tallizable  residue,  while  a  considerable  quantity  of 
the  most  soluble  salt  crystallizes  until  they  attain 
.the  proportions  at  which  the  reciprocal  action  pre- 
vents them  equally  from  being  formed;  then  a 
part  of  the  first  may  still  crystallize. 

I  have  ascertained,  by  many  examples,  these 
successive  effects  of  the  reciprocal  action  of  com- 
binations, and  of  their  proportions  in  thef  water 
which  holds  them  in  solution :  at  present  I  shall 
only  relate  a  few  of  them. 

73.  If  sulphate  of  pot-ash  and  nitrate  of  lime 
are  mixed,  in  any  proportions,  the  sulphate  of  ' 
lime  which  is  formed  separates  by  the  excess  of 
its  insolubility  compared  with  that  of  nitrate  of 
pot-ash :  sulphate  of  pot-ash  and  nitrate  of  soda, 
which  differ  less  in  solubility  than  the  two  pre- 
ceding salts,  will,  by  crystallization,  yield  a 
greater  proportion  of  sulphate  of  pot-ash  than  of 
nitrate  of  pot-ash ;  but  when  the  proportion  of 
the  first  shall  be  diminished  by  the  crystallization, 
nitrate  of  pot-ash  will  also  be  obtained,  because 
the  water  remaining  at  this  period  is  incapable  of 
holding  in  solution  the  quantity  of  this  salt  which 
may  be  formed,  and  because  the  sulphate  of  pot-  . 
ash,  on  its  part,  is  rendered  more  soluble  by  the 
action  of  the  other  salt:  this  result  might  have 
been  obtained  from  the  commencement  of,  the 
crystallization  by  augmenting  the  proportion  of 
nitrate  of  soda. 

A  mixture  of  nitrate  of  pot*a$h  and  muriate  of 

lime 
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lime  yields  also  a  result^  in  which  the  influence  of 
the  proportions  is  still  more  marked,  because  the 
two  least  soluble  salts  which  can  be  formed,  the 
nitrate  of  pot-ash  and  the  muriate  of  pot-ash,  dif- 
fer but  little  in  this  property :  either  of  these  salts 
may  also  be  obtained  at  the  first  crystallization  by 
a  little  variation  in  the  proportions  of  the  nitrate 
of  pot-ash  and  muriate  of  lime. 

74  It  sometimes  happens,  that,  instead  of  sim- 
ple combinations,  that  is  to  say,  those  formed  of 
two  substances,  there  are  produced  triple  salts,  or 
even  those  more  complex;  thus,  when  equal 
weights  of  sulphate  of  pot-ash  and  muriate  of 
magnesia  are  mixed,  ^  or  two  parts  of  muriate  of 
magnesia  and  one  of  sulphate  of  pot-ash,  there  is 
produced,  by  successive  crystallizations,  first  sul- 
phaite  of  pot- ash;  then  a  triple  salt  composed  of 
magnesia,  sulphuric  acid,  and  pot-ash ;  after  that, 
muriate  of  pot-ash ;  and  finally,  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia. When  equal  weights  of  muriate  of  soda 
and  sulphate  of  ammonia  are  mixed,  the  first  salt 
obtained  is  a  sulphate  of  soda  and  ammonia:^  iu 
these  cases,  which  seldom  occur  in  npn-metallic 
salts,  it  is  equally  obvious  that  the  salts  are  sepa« 
rated  in  the  ratio  of  their  insolubility,  modified 
by  the  proportions  and  reciprocal  action. 

75.  The  solubility  of  salts  varies  by  a  diiFerence 
of  temperature ;  but  this  does  not  follow  the  same 
progression  in  all  of  them.  In  some  it  acquires  a 
considerable  augmentation  by  an  elevation  of 
heat;  in  others  it  remains  nearly  the  same.    This 

condition. 
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condition,  which  determines  the  separation  of 
salts,  may  therefore  produce  different  effects  ac- 
cording to  the  thermometric  state ;  hence  it  hap- 
pens, that  salts  whose  solubility  is  nearly  equal  at 
one  degree  of  heat,  may,  nevertheless,  be  easily 
separated,  by  producing  a  great  change  in  the 
temperature,  and,  by  making  the  effect  of  thepro- 
portions,  and  that  of  the  difference  of  solubility, 
predominate  alternately. 

Nitrate  of  pot*ash  and  muriate  of  soda  furnish 
us  with  a  striking  example  of  this  eftect.  Near 
the  freezing  point  nitrate  of  pot-ash  has  much  less 
solubility  than  muriate  of  soda ;  but  it  is  consi- 
derably increased  by  heat,  and  that  of  muriate  of 
5oda  very  little ;  so  that  the  solubility  of  the  lat^- 
ter,  which  was  only  about  half  that  of  the  nitrate 
of  pot-ash,  comes  to  a  degree  at  which  it  is  equal, 
and  finally  at  the  boiling  point  becomes  nearly 
eight  times  less.  By  boiling  the  mixture,  there- 
fore, the  muriate  of  soda  is  made  to  crystallize  at 
a  high  temperature,  and  then,  by  cooling,  the 
nitrate  of  pot-ash  is  crystallized :  the  proportion 
of  each  salt  is  diminished  alternately,  and  by  re- 
peated crystallizations  they  are  both  entirely 
separated. 

76.  It  IS  generally  supposed,  that  salts  are 
formed  in  a  solution  such  as  they  are  afterwards 
obtained  from  it  by  crystallization  ;  but  the  sepa- 
ration which  takes  place,  according  to  the  order 
of  their  solubility,  and  according  to  the  propor- 
tions which  act,  shows  that  their  parts  exercise 

their 
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their  reciprocal  action  eqi^ally,  as  I  have  sup-* 
posed,  (52).  Nevertheless,  when  the  attention  is 
not  directed  to  what  passes  in  the  liquid,  but  to 
the  result  alone,  the  common  expression  which 
supposes  the  existence  of  salts  is  convenient,  and 
causes  no  difficulty :  I  shall  therefore  continue  to 
use  it. 

77.  The  reciprocal  action  of  saline  combina* 
tions,  which  produces  the  uncrystallizable  resi- 
dues, is  exercised  at  the  moment  of  crystallization, 
as  if  the  salts  had  pre-existed,  or  as  if,  after  hav- 
ing formed  those  which  are  crystallizable,  they 
had  been  immediately  dissolved ;  so  that  the  ex- 
change of  bases  produces  no  difference  in  the  re- 
sult But,  although  the  effects  of  the  reciprocal 
action  of  salts  may  be,  in  most  cases,  so  slight 
that  it  may  be  overlooked,  there  are  neverthe- 
less  some  instances  in  which  it  is  deserving  of 
notice.  .. 

When  sulphate  of  pot-ash  is  decomposed  by 
muriate  of  lime,  at  first  a  quantity  of  sulphate  of 
lime  is  obtained,  less  than  would  hkve  resulted 
from  the  immediate  combination  of  sulphuric  acid 
and  lime  in  the  same  quantity  of  water;  it  is  from 
the  same  cause  that,  according  to  the  observation 
ef  Guytdn,*  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  pot-ash, 
muriate  of  pot-ash,  &c.  poured  into  lime  water, 
rendered  milky  by  water  impregnated  with  car- 
bonic acid  ga«,  instantly  cause  the  precipitate  to 

*  Mem,  de  Scheele,  part  II.  note  to  page  18. 
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disappear;  and  also  that  no  precipitation  takes 
place  when  water  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid 
is  poured  into  a  mixture  of  lime  water  and  a  solu-^ 
tion  of  these  neutral  salts. 

This  effect,  which  is  very  slight,  and  often  imper- 
ceptible,  in  salts  which  have  a  considerable  force  of 
crystallization,,  because  the  crystallizing  force  of 
the  one  ^alt  may  overcome  the  action  of  the  other, 
(72),  becomes  much  greater,  when  both  have  but 
little  force  of  cohesion,  such  as  the  sulphate  of 
soda  and  the  nitrate  of  soda,  which,  in  certain 
proportions,  are  almost  wholly  deprived  of  the  fa-^ 
culty  of  crystallizing:  consequently  the  unciys- 
tallizable  salts  produce  a  great  effect  on  those 
which,  in  themselves,  have  but  a  weak  disposition 
to  crystallize ;  but  the  division  of  the  water  which 
may  take  place  between  the  salts  and  produce  pre* 
cipitations,  (3S),  must  be  distinguished  from  tlieir 
reciprocal  action. 

78.  It  is,  therefore,  the  same  cause  which  pro* 
duces  the  separation  of  the  combinations  in  com- 
plex affinity,  and  in  that  wherein  two  acids  en- 
deavour to  combine  with  one  base*  The  only  dif- 
ference between  them  is,  that  in  the  one  case  there 
is  a  neutralization;  and  in  the  other,  an  excess  of 
acid  which  unites  its  action  with  that  of  the  sol- 
vent: in  fact,  whenever  this  excess  of  acid  is 
overcome,  either  by  an  alkali  or  by  evaporation, 
the  difference  disappears. 

By  the  action  of  this  excess  of  acid,  the  separa- 
tion, which  would  have  been  produced  by  the 

disposition 
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disposition  to  combination,  is  prevented,  or  is  not 
so  complete  as  in  a  complex  affinity. 

It  may  also  affect  the  proportions  of  the  con- 
stituent parts'  of  some  combinations  (65);  thus 
the  precipitates  or  solid  combinations  obtained  by 
the  action  of  neutral  salts,  are  in  a  much  more 
uniform  state  than  those  which  have  had  an  excess 
of  an  acid  or  an  alkali  to  conquer. 

That  which  has.  been  advanced  on  the  compe- 
tition of  two  acids  to  combine  with  one  base,  and 
on  the  action  of  two  saline  combinations,  must  be 
applied  to  the  action  of  all  acid  and  alkaline  sub*^ 
stances,  and  of  all  the  combinations  formed  by 
them,  however  numerous  the  substances  in  actioa 
may  be.  An  acid  power,  and  an  alkaline  power^ 
must  in  all  cases  be  distinguished ;  if  these  two 
powers  are  in  equilibrio,  that  is  to  say,  if  there  is  a 
neutralization,  what  has  been  said  on  the  recipro- 
cal action  of  the  integrant  parts  of  neutral  coni'^ 
binations  is  applicable  to  them. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  an  excess  of  one  of 
the  two  powers,  their  action  is  explained  by  what 
has  been  advanced,  on  the  action  of  two  acids  ou 
one  base  (52). 

79.  An  erroneous  opinion  of  affinity  has  intro* 
duced  many  suppositions  in  the  results  of  the  re^ 
ciprocal  action  of  saline  substances ;  thus .  from 
having  obtained  one  description  of  salt  by  a  first 
crystallization,  it  was  concluded  tliat  a  complete 
exchange  of  the  base  had  taken  place  between  the 
two  acids,   while,  opposite   combinations  might 

succeed| 
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succeed,  or  be  formed,  in  the  first  instance,  accord-* 
ing  to  the  proportions  of  the  substances  brought 
into  action  at  the  period  of  crystallization  (73), 
and  contradictory  inferences  might  consequently 
be  drawn  from  the  results  of  an  operation,  accord* 
ing  to  the  circumstances  which  accompany  the 
crystallization. 

The  effects  of  saturation,  M'hich  are  a  result  in* 
dependent  of  solidity  or  liquidity,  have  been  con- 
founded with  those  of  the  reciprocal  action  of 
their  integrant  parts,  and  of  the  force  of  cohesion 
peculiar  to  them,  and  attempts  have  been  made  to 
represent,  by  numbers,  the  force  of  acids  which 
could  select  their  bases,  notwithstanding  the  se« 
parations  only  take  place  in  the  ratio  of  the  solu- 
bility of  each  combination. 

This  solubility  is  not  an  absolute  property,  but 

depends  on  the  relation  of  the  action  of  water  with 

the  force  of  cohesion  ;  so  tliat  if  water  is  not  the 

solvent,  or  if  it  contains  any  other  substance  which 

modifies  the  action,  the  effects  are  different.      (See 

Note  I.) 

The  preceding,  phenomena  are  in   no  respect 

different  from   those  we  have  analysed  (Sect.  L 

Chap.  IIL)y  in  which   we  considered  only  the 

nfiutualactiou  of  the  substances  in  solution;  so 

that  the  separations  and  precipitations  made  by 

an  exchange  of  bases,  are  an  effect  of  the  force  of 

cohesion  peculiar  to  the  combinations,  and  which 

is  simply  modified  by  their  reciprocal  action  :  the 

acidity  and  alkaKnity  which  have  become  latent, 

'  only 
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only  contj-ibute  in  an  indirect  manner ;  but  the 
theory  I  have  advanced,  supposes  that  the  state  of 
saturation  experiences  no  change  from  the  mutaai 
action  of  saline  substances;  this  I  shall  endeavour 
to  establish  in  the  following  chapter* 


CHAP  V. 


Of  the  comparative  Capacity  of  Acids  and  of 

Alkalis  for  Saturation. 

§ 

80.  The  acids  and  alkalis  differ  from  eac)^ 
other,  by  the  actual  quantity  found,  either  in  the 
liquids  which  bear  their  name,  or  in  the  combina- 
tions they  form ;  but  the  capacity  of  saturation, 
which  is  the  measure  of  the  power  of  acids  and 
of  alkalis,  cannot  be  determined  until  their  real 
quantity  is  known. 

In  general,  since  chemical  action  is  varied  by 
the  quantity,  it  is  of  consequence  to  determine  the 
actual  quantities  of  eagb  substance  wbich  can  be 
brought  into  action.  The  compositiau  of  QOf^rr 
binations  cannot  be  ascertained  but  by  the  ,prQr 
portion  of  their  elements,  and  to  b^  able  to  fix 
them,  it  is  in  most  cases  necessary  to  know  that 
of  the  agents  employed :  the  explanation  of  th0 
phenomena  to  which  these  combiiiations  dontri*- 
bute,  requires  the  same  knowl^dgft.  in  ...     <\ 

The  deterooination  of  the  proporiioos  pf  is.  3ub>- 

stance 
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stance  which  can  be  made  to  act,  or  which  exist 
in  a  combination,  is  therefore,  the  foundatk>B  of 
all  chemical  enquiries  :  the  object  of  all  the  me* 
thods,  of  all.  the  processes,  is  to  arrive  at  it,  and 
this  object  ought  never  to  be  lost  sight  of  by 
chemists. 

As  acids  and  alkalis  are  the  principal  agents 
employed  in  analysis,  particularly  in  mineral 
analysis,  the  knoAvledge  of  their  actual  quantity 
in  the  liquids  which  bear  their  name,  or  in  the 
combinations  which  they  form,  is  of  the  most 
material  importance.  But  as  the  alkalis,  with  the 
exception  of  one,  have  a  fixity  which  allows  their 
quantity  to  be  more  easily  discovered,  it  is  the 
acids  from  which  it  is  most  difficult  to  obtain  a 
result  sufficiently  accurate. 

These  motives  have  induced  hie  to  enter  into 
some  details  on  the  methods  which  have  been  em- 
ployed to  determine  the  quantities  of  real  acid  in 
liquids,  pr  in  solid  combinations. 

Kirwan  is  the  chemist  to  whom  the  most  im- 
portant labours  on  this  subject  are  owing,  not  only 
for  the  perseverance  he  has  employed  but  for  the 
authority  of  his  name ;  and  in  selecting  his  results^ 
as  being  the  most  entitled  to  confidence,  for  the 
subject  of  the  following  considerationsj  I  shall 
endeavour  to  demonstrate  their  uncertainty^  and 
in  so  doing,  believe  I  shall  forward  the  views  of 
-^his  skilful  chemist 

At  first,  Kirwan  endeavoured  to  determine  the 
quantity  of  real  acid  which  entered  into  combi-* 

nation^ 
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nation,  either  with  the  water  of  the  common  acids, 
or  with  alkaline  bases ;  for  this  purpose  he  made 
use  of  muriatic  acid  gas.     But  this  gas  contains' 
an  indeterminate  quantity  of  water  and  it  might 
lose  this  water,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  when  the 
combinations  it  had  formed  were  urged  by  fire. 
In  proof  of  this,  when  muriate  of  soda  is  decom- 
posed by  sulphuric  acid,  and*  when  the  mass  has 
undergone  the  action  of  heat  for  a  long  time,  tho^ 
disengagement  of  muriatic  acid  gas  is  restored  by 
the  introduction  of  water,  whieh,  by  its  combina- 
tion and  vaporization,  favours  this  disengagement^ 
as  it  does  with  the  carbonates.     This  quantity  of 
water  is  a  sufficient  causeof  uncertainty  in  a  sub- 
stance which  passes  from  the  gazeous  to  the  liquid 
state,  or  which  enters  into  solid  combinations. 

To  determine  the  quantity  of  real  acid  in  the 
combinations  of  the  other  acids,  he  supposed  that 
the  alkaline  bases  received  an  equal  quantity  of 
each  species  of  real  acid  :  this  supposition  led  him 
to  conclusions  far  from  the  truth  ;  but  observation 
produced  knowledge,  and  his  last  work  was  fixed 
on  a  surer  foundation. 

In  the  work  in  which  Kirwan  makes  known  the 
mature  fruits  of  his  long  observations,*  he  first 
describes  those  he  had  made  on  the  dilatation  ex<* 
perienced  by  sulphuric  acid,  nitric  acid,  and  mu- 
riatic acid,  in  the  passage  from  8*  of  Reaumur's 
thermometer  to  16.9' ;  an  extent  of  the  thermo- 

*  Bibl,  Britftn.  torn*  xiv. 
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metric  scale,  sufficient  for  chemical  observations ; 
.  and,  from  these  observations,  he  investigat€;d  the 
quantity  of  acid  in  the  acids  of  different  specific 
gravities,  at  a  temperature  of  60'  Fahr.  Let  us 
examine  how  he  proceeded  :  1st  to  measure  the 
dilatations  produced  by  the  elevation  of  tempera^ 
ture;  2d.  to  determine  the  quantity  of  real  aci4 
corresponding  with  the  different  specific  gravities* 

He  examined  the  dilatation  of  sulphuric  acid> 
at  three  different  degrees  of  specific  gravity :  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  first  was  1.856,  it  gained  by 
cooling,  or  lost  by  heating  0.00068  in  each  degree 
between  60*  and  70**  of  Fahr.  and  0.00043  for  each 
degree  between  60*  and  49** :  the  secoud,  whose 
specific  gravity  at  60°  M^as  1.700,  lost  or  gained 
O.000S6  for  each  degree  of  temperature  between  60*. 
and  70° ;  and  0.0005 1  for  each  degree  between  60* 
and  50*:  the  specific  gravity  of  the  third  was 
1.33S,  it  lost  or  gained  0.00043  between  60*  and 
70**  and  0.000S4  between  45*  and  60*. 

That  which  makes  me  apprehensive  of  some  in- 
accuracy in  these  observations  is  that  the  results 
do  not  follow  a  regular  gradation,  though  no  rea- 
son, can  be  perceived  for  this  difference.  The 
second  acid  acquired  less  specific  gravity  than  the 
first  and  third,  between  70*  and  60' ;  but  it  gained 
more  at  the  inferior  degrees. 

The  author  also  examined  the  dilatability  of 
nitric  acid,  according  to  its  concentration  by 
different  degrees  of  heat,  and  he  observed  that 
the  greater  its  concfeutratiou  the  greater  was  its 
'     '  dilatability, 
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dilata])ility,  and  that  it  was  more  so  at  higher  than 
at  lower  degrees  of  temperatures ;  which  will  ex- 
plain the  observations  of  Proust,  who  remarked, 
that  in  distilling  concentrated  nitric  acid,  so  that 
a  portion  might  be  left  in  the  retort,  the  residue 
had  less  specific  grav  ity  than  the  part  which  pas- 
sed in  distillation,  and  the  greater  the  concentra- 
tion of  the  acid,  the  more  easily  was  it  distilled.* 

Kirwan  remarked  that  the  expansibility  of  mu- 
riatic acid  was  greater  than  that  of  nitric  acid  of 
the  same  sipecific  gravity ;  but  this  acid  possesses 
a  peculiar  property, 

81.  Sulphuric  acid  and  nitric  acid,  by  their 
combination  with  water,  experience  a  concentra- 
tion, which  occasions  the  specific  gravity  acquired 
by  the  mixture  to  differ  from  that  resulting  from 
their  primitive  specific  gravities ;  while  the  spe- 
cific gravities  of  muriatic  acid  mixed  with  differ- 
ent proportions  of  water,  corresponds  exactly  with 
that  resulting  from  the  weights  of  the  water  and 
the  acid,  and  which  he  designates  by  the  deno- 
mination of  mathematical  specific  gravity. 

This  property,  which  distinguishes  the  muriatic 
acid  from  all  the  combinations,  in  which  it  is  ob- 
served that  the  volumes  of  the  elements  ex-perience 
a  condensation,  unless  there  is  a  particular  cause 
for  a  contrary  effect,  probably  depends  on  the  mu- 
riatic acid  gas,  in  its  passage  to  the  liquid  state, 
experiencing  so    much   condensation    from   the 

•  Journ.  de  Phys.  Messid.  An.  X. 
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great  quantity  of  water  which  is  required,  that  an 
increase  in  the  proportion  cannot  exercise  a  force 
on  it  which  will .  produce  a  sensible  alteration  in 
the  state  in  which  it  is  founds 

Kirwan  has  formed  a  table,  by  combining  the 
effect  of  the  condensation  of  sulphuric  acid  aad 
nitric  acid  with  the  differences  of  the  specific  gra- 
vity, to  deduce ,  the  quantity  of  real  acid ;  and  to 
determine  this,  he  has  considered  as  real  add,  that 
contained  in  sulphate  of  pot-ash,  in  nitrate  of  soda» 
and  in  muriate  of  pot-ash  strongly  dried ;  since 
muriatic  acid  experiences  no  condensation  by  the 
action  of  water,  it  does  not  require  tables  different 
from  those  of  its  specific  gravity^ 

It  must  either  be  supposed  that  the  acid  con* 
tains  no  water  in  the  desiccated  salts,  *  or  it^ 
must  be  neglected ;  it  must  also  be  supposed  that 
the  quantity  of  the  base  is  well  ascertained:  in 
each  computation  therefore,  with  whatever  C2u*e  it 
is  made,  it  is  obvious  that  it  must  be  accompanied 
with  some  uncertainty,  which  is  disseminated 
through  all  the  results. 

A  table  of  this  construction  may  be  used  to 
compare  the  quantities  of  acid,  in  the  same  species 
of  acid,  according  to  its  different  specific  gravi- 
ties, or  the  quantities  of  acid  in  a  different  species; 
its  utility  is  undoubted  in  many  qases,  but  it  does 
not  appear  to  me  to  be  useful  roc  determining 
those  elements  of  saline  combinations,  for  which 
its  author  particularly  intended  it.  It  jseems  to 
me,  that  its  use  in  this  case  has  no  si|periority 

over 
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ftveir  the  direct  method  ertiployed  by  chemists :  in 
effect  it  is  always  requisite  to  begin  by  determin- 
ing the  proportion  of  the  base ;  after  that,  it  is 
either  saturated  by  a  quantity  of  atid,  the  real 
acid  of  which  is  given  in  Kirwan's  table,  or  the 
process  goes  on  to  crystallization,  and  then  to  a 
strong  desiccation,  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of 
water  which  heat  is  capable  of  separating  from  the 
combination ;  the  weight  which  the  base  has  ac« 
quired  and  retains,  notwithstanding  the  heat,  is 
then  considered  as  the  real  acid,  and  that  lost  by 
the  combination  during  its  desiccation^  is  con-* 
si4ered  as  water ;  but  as  the  determination  of  the 
water  is  always  useful,  chemists  can  seldom  dis- 
pense with  this  last  proof ;  nothing  now  remains 
bot  to  know,  whether  it  is  proper  to  depend  upon 
the  table  of  Kirwan,  or  to  consider  as  real  acid, 
the  weight  acquired  by  a  well-determined  base,  and 
retained  by  it  after  strong  desiccation :  it  appear* 
to  me,  that  there  is  at  least  as  much  exactness  in 
tmsting  to  this  augmentation  of  weight ;  for  Eir« 
van's  table  only  fixes  the  quantity  of  real  acid  by 
SOI  examination  made  with  a  base:  it  therefore 
has,  of  necessity,  all  the  uncertainty  of  this  deter- 
minations and  also,  all  those  arising  from  a  deter* 
mination  founded  on  a  multiplicity  of  data. 

I  see  no  reason  which  could  have  determined 
Kirwan  in  the  choice  of  the  salts  he  has  employed ; 
it  appears  to  n^,  that  the  combinations  most  pro- 
per t6  obtain  the  object,  are  those  with  a  base 
i^ich  does  not  evaporate  when  pushed  to  desic- 

a  %  cation, 
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cation^  and  which  do  not  easily  attack  the  vesseb 
in  which  this  previous  operation  is  performed,  to 
ascertain  the  quantity ;  such  ^re  barites,  strontiaiit 
and  lime :  these  bases  have  also  the  advantage  of 
forming  insoluble  combinations  with  several acidfc 
by  which  means  the  quantity  of  these  acids  in  other 
combinations  may  be  discovered ;  but  nitric  ackli 
which,  with  alkaline  bases,  forms  only  soluble  salts, 
readily  decomposed  by  heat,  presents  difficulties 
not  easily  overcome ;  and  Klrwan  acknowledges 
that  his  estimation  of  the  nitrates  is  not  so  accu- 
rate as  that  of  the  other  salts. 

82.  The  preceding  considerations  show",  that  the 
tables  by  which  Kirwan  fixes  the  elements  of  saline 
substances,  cannot  be  regarded  as  strictly  cor- 
rect. Guy  ton  has  proposed  a  method  of  verify- 
ing the  proportions  which  they  suppose,  which 
appears  to  me  to  unite  simplicity  with  aij  accuracy 
to  which  no  difficulty  can  be  opposed:  **  This 
"  method  consists  in  comparing  the  results  of  the 
"  experiment  and  of  the  calculation,  in  order  to 
*^  obtain  their  agreement  in  the  very  sensible  effect 
"  of  the  excess  or  defect  of  one  of  the  substances, 
**  after  the  reciprocal  decomposition."* 

Giiyton  observes,  in  consequence,  that  when  an 
exchange  of  base  takes  place  between  two  salts,  the 
result  of  the  mixture  must  either  be  neutral,  with 
an  excess  of  acid,  or  with  an  excess  of  base:  and 
that  by  rendering  the  decomposition  of  one  of 

♦  Ann.  de  Chem,  torn.  xxv.  p.  292 — Merau  d«  Uliutit.  tonu  li. 
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the  salts  complete,  the  same  results  should  be  ob- 
tained by  calculation  as  by  experiment :  he  there- 
fore examines  what  should  take  place,  according 
to  Bergman's  pix)portions,  when  muriate  of  barites 
}$  mixed  with  sulphate  of  soda,  and  he  shows  that 
there  ought  to  be  a  considerable  excess  of  acid; 
nevertheless  the  mixture  remains  in  a  neutral 
state ;  whence  it  must  necessarily  be  concluded 
that  the  proportions  of  Bergman  are  distant  from 
the  truth. 

Guyton  makes  a  similar  observation  on  the  mix- 
ture of  nitrate  of  lime  and  sulphate  of  pot-ash, 
according  to  the^roportions  of  an  amended  table, 
published  by  Kirwan  in  J791 ;  and  of  sulphate  of 
soda  and  muriate  of  mao;nesia. 

Richter  appears  to  have  been  the  first  chemist 
who  attended  to  the  remarkable  property  "of  saline 
combinations,  of  not  experiencing  a  change  in 
their  state  of  saturation,  when  they  are  blended  in 
the  same  solution.  A  summary  of  his  opinions 
will  be  found  in  a  note,  which  I  have  e^ctracted 
from, Fischer's  translation.     (Note  11.) 

I  am  convinced  by  my  own  experiments,  that 
the  state  of  saturation  does  not  undergo  any 
change^  when  different  neutral  salts  are  mixed, 
which  produce  precipitates,  or  from  which,  salts 
which  have  exchanged  bases  are  obtained  by  crys-c 
tallization,  provided  metallic  salts  are  not  em- 
ployed, in  which  this  correspondence  does  not  ap- 
pear to  exist.  (Recherches  sur  les  lots  de  Vaffi- 
nUL),    I  have  repeated  these  experiments  with 

different 
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different  combinatioas  of  sulphuric,  sulphureousy 
phoephoricy  oxalic,  acetic,  and  tartareous  acidfl^ 
and  I  have  only  perceived  a  slight  change  with 
the  phosphates  of  pot-ash  and  soda,  which  left  a 
very  feeble  acidity  in  the ,  liquid  on  being  mixed 
wiUi  the  soluble  salts  with  a  base  of  lime*  whidi 
only  shows  a  disposition  in  the  phosphates  to  take 
an  excess  of  base,  such  as  is  in  fact  observed  in 
some  of  the  combinations  of  the  phosphoric  acid. 

'83.  I  have  employed  the  methods  of  Bichter 
and  Guy  ton,  1st  with  a  mixture  of  sulphate  of 
pot-ash  and  of  muriate  of  barites,  following  the 
proportions  of  Kirwan's  last  tables:  sulphate  of 
pot-ash  contains,  according  to  these  tables^  8fi«48 
of  acid  to  100  of  the  base;  muriate  of  barites^ 
31.80  of  acid  to  100  of  base,  and  muriate  of  pot-r 
ash  56.30  of  acid  and  100  of  base:  to  enable  the 
exchange  of  bases  to  take  place  without  the  neu- 
tral state  b^ing  changed,  there  should  be  a  quan- 
tity of  muriatic  acid  sufficient  to  saturate  100 
parts  of  poti-ash,  that  is  to  say,  56.30;  now  56.SO 
of  muriatic  acid  would  saturate  1 77*04  of  barites; 
but  177.04  of  barites  would  require,  according  to 
the  table,  88*52  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  there  is  no 
more  than  82.48  i^  the  sulphate  of  pot-^ash,  or 
there  could  only  be,  in  the  muriate  of  barite% 
164.96  of  barites  instead  of  177*04  with  46.30  df 
inuriatic  acid* 

Sd.  With  a  mixture  of  sulphate  of  soda  apd 
muriate  of  barites :  to  decompose  them  by  an  ex<« 

cfaui^  of  h^sfis^  it  re^uir««  th^t  tb^re  should  be 
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in  ifae  sulphate  of  soda  1 15.42  of  acid,  instead  of 
127.65,  or  that  in  the  muriate  of  barites  there 
should  be  S5S.36  of  barites,  instead  of  SS0.84  with 
73.41  of  acid. 

3d.  If  the  same  calculation  is  applied  to  a  mix* 
lure  of  nitrate  of  lime  and  sulphate  of  pot-ash,  it 
will  be  found  that  100  of  lime  irequires  179*50  of 
acid,  instead  of  143;  so  that  36.50  of  sulphuric 
acid  are  deficient  in  the  proportions  given  to  pro-* 
duce  the  saturation  of  all  the  lime,  or  else  this 
base  must  be  in  a  less  proportion  in  the  nitrate  of 
lime. 

4th.  The  mutual  decomposition  of  sulphate  of 
ammonia  and  muriate  of  barites  offers  still  greater 
disproportions :  to  enable  the  sulphate  of  ammo-*> 
ni^  and  muriate  of  barites  to  exchange  their  bases, 
and  preserve  the  state  of  neutralizatioii,  sulphate 
of  ammonia  should  contain  S68:86  of  acid,  instead 
of  383.80,  or  muriate  of  barites  should  have 
767-60  of  barites,  instead  of  537-73  with  171  of 
acid. 

If  part  of  this  difference  could  be  removed  in 
the  valuation  of  the  muriate  of  barites,  the  great* 
est  part  must  certainly  be  attributed  to  that  of 
the  sulphate  of  ammonia,  in  which  a  proportion 
of  acid,  much  too  strong,  is  found,  as  is  shown 
by  other  considerations;  and  in  his  first  table,  Kir. 
wan  Jixed  it  in  the  proportion  of  100  to  95,  a 
proportion  much  too  weak  in  an  opposite  sense. 

These  deviation^  are  too  considerable  to  be  ex« 
plained  by  supposing  a  proportion  of  acid  more  or 

less 
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Jess  Strong,,  in  the  sulphate  of  barites  which  is 
formed:  on  the  other  hand,  this  supposition, 
ivhich  is  without  foundation  when  the  exchange 
takes  place  between  two  salts  in  a  neutral  state, 
cannot  be  applied  to  the  mixture  of  nitrate  of 
lime  atid  sulphate  of  pot-ash. 

When  this  experiment  is  made  with  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  the  slight  acidity  possessed  by  this  acid 
after  crystallization  must  be  previously  removed; 
but  the  quantity  of  ammonia  necessar\^  to  this  end 
is  so  small  that  it  cannot  sensibly  change  the  pro-r 
portions  of  the  elements  of  this  salt. 

84.  The  preceding  observations  appear  to  me  to 
lead  necessarily  to  this  consequence,  wliich  I  have 
only  hinted  at  in  my  Researches  into  the  Laws  of 
Affinity,  but  which  is  absolutely  established  by 
Richter,  that  is  to  say,  that  the  different  acids 
follow  correspondent  proportions  with  the  different 
alkaline  bases,  to  acquire  a  neutral  state  of  com- 
bination: this  consideration  must  be  higiily  use* 
ful  in  verifying  the  experiments  made  on  the  pro- 
portions of  the  elements  of  salts,  and  also  in  de- 
termining those  which  have  not  yet  been  experi- 
mentally ascertained,  as  well  as  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  most  certain  and  easy  .method  of  ac-^ 
complishing  this  object,  so  important  to  chemis- 
try; but,  1st.  it  is  only  applicable  to  those  saline 
substances  whose  decompositions  can  be  effected 
without  the  formation  of  triple  salts,  or  at  least 
the  comparison  can  only  be  made  on  combinations 
which  do  not  yield  triple  salts:    £d.  only  those 

substances 
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substances  can  be  admitted  into  this  comparison 
which  are  capable  of  forming'  neutral  combina* 
tions,  a  property  which  I  have  fixed  as  the  dis-» 
tinctive  character  of  acids  and  alkalis:  for  this 
reason,  sulphate  of  alumine  must  bejexcluded,  not 
only  because  alumine  does  not  produce  complete 
saturation  with  acids,  but  also  because  it  requires 
the  aid  of  an  alkali  to  form  sulphate  of  alumine, 
and  even  then  this  salt  retains  an  excess  of  aci- 
dity: 3d.  the  combinations  can  only  be  made 
use  of  in  a  neutral  state,  because  an  excess  of  acid 
or  alkali  cannot  be  appreciated  without  the  inter- 
vention of  a  substance  which  would  render  the 
result  too  complicated. 

Laying  aside  these  exceptions,  nothing  more 
is  required  but  to  determine  with  care  the  propor- 
tions of  an  acid  with  the  different  alkaline  bases; 
it  will  then  be  sufficient  to  ascertain  the  propor- 
tions of  a  single  combination  of  each  of  the  other 
acids  with  ap  alkaline  base,  taking  that  which  is 
the  most  convenient  for  experiment,  and  an  easy, 
calculation  will  give  the  proportions  of  all  the 
others. 

83.  This  exact  correspondence^  of  the  propor- 
tions of  an  acid  with  different  bases,  and  of  a  base 
with  different  acids,  is  connected  with  the  the- 
ory I  have  laid  down  on  the  mutual  action  by 
which  the  acids  and  alkalis  produce  mutual  satu- 
ration; it  proves  that  this  mutual  action  is  not 
only  a  force  which  exists  in  a  certain  degree  be- 
tween two  individuals,  but.  tjiat  it  is  the  same  in 

all 
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all  the  substances  endowed  with  acidity  or  alkali* 
nity,  or  that  its  effi?cts  are  only  varied  by  the  in- 
tensity with  which  substances  possess  it.  Sinc^ 
of  all  the  chemists  who  have  preceded  noc  on  this 
subject,  the  opinion  of  Kir  wan  has  the  greatest 
analogy  with  that  I  offer,  I  thought  it  right  to 
pause  to  discuss  the  differences  which  at  first  ap* 
pear  slight,  and  which  have  nevertheless  led  to 
opposite  results. 

86.  In  classifying  the  relative  affinities  of  alka- 
line bases,  Kirwan  maintains,  1st  that  the  quan- 
tity of  real  acid  necessary  to  saturate  a  given 
weight  of  each  of  the  bases  is  in  the  inverse  ratio 
of  the  affinity  of  the  bases  for  the  acid :  Sd.  that 
the  quantity  of  each  base  necessary  to  saturate  a 
given  quantity  of  each  acid,  is  in  the  direct  ratio 
of  the  same  acid  with  the  ba^ ;  so  that,  on  one 
hand,  a  greater  affinity  requires  a  less  quantity  of 
Qix^  of  the  saturating  principles;  and  on  the  other, 
it  require:^  a  greater  quantity,  and  it  is  by 
means  of  this  contradiction  that  he  supports  the 
existence  of  the  elective  affinity,  and  estimates  the 
force  independently  of  the  quantities  in  action, 
ii^twithstanding  he  has  acknowledged  their  tnflu-* 
cnce;  he  afterwards,  ou  the  determinations  of  the 
elective  affinities,  establishes  the  results  of  the 
double  affinities,  and  the  balance  of  the  quiescent 
affinities  and  the  divellent  affinities.  Thus,  by 
tpgeniousiy  dividing  the  forces  which  producQ^ 
two  combinations  into  quiescent  forces  and  diveU 
J$nt  forces,  be  no  loQger  admits  into  the  eompa-> 

TisQU 
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rison  of  these  forces,  the  consideration  of  the 
quantities  which  act,  and  he  considers,,  as  a  uni* 
form  force,  the  affinity  of  an  acid,  measured  by 
the  quantity  of  an  alkaline  base  which  it  can  satu* 
rate;  so  that  the  decomposition  is  completely 
made,  as  I  have  just  observed,  accordingly  as  one 
calculated  force  can  overcome  another:  but  I 
Ivive  shown,  (7i5),  that  whenever  the  exchange 
of  bases  is  not  excited  by  a  considerable  force  of 
cohesion,  the  salts  formed  in  the  mixture  are  va* 
ried  by  the  prc^rtions  of  the  opposite  substances 
in  action. 

This  learned  chemist  endeavours  to  support  his 
theory  of  quiescent  and  divellent  affinities,  as  de^ 
termined  in  bis  method,  by  some  examples,  in 
which  he  finds  that  the  numbers  affected  in  each 
affinity  are   satisfactory    for   the    combinations 
which  are  formed;  but  if  any  value  is  given  tQ 
the  numbers  chosen  to  represent  these  effects,  I 
shall  take,  even  froip  his  table,  those  which  caa<« 
not  bear  this  proof;  thus,  the  affinity  of  sulphuric 
acid  determined  by  the  quantity  of  pot-ash  which 
it  can  saturate,  is  represented  by  IS  I,  and  that  of 
muriatic  acid  by  SI4;  which  gives  for  the  qui^ 
escent  affinities  4S5,  when  sulphate  of  pot^ash  is 
jaiixed  with  muriate  of  barites ;  and  the  divellent 
affinities  of  sulphate  of  barites  and  muriate  of  pot« 
ash  give  only  377,   so  that  no  decomposition 
should  take  place;  yet,  notwithstanding;  it  is  com« 
plete :  in  the  same  way,  when  muriate  of  stron^ 

U^n  and  sulphate  of  pot*ash  are  laotixed  ^getber, 

the 
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the  quiescent  affinities  are  337,  and  the  divellent 
affinities  but  315. 

87.  Chemical  action  is  reciprocal;  affinity  is 
proportionate  to  it;  saturation  is  a  common  term 
to  all  the  acids  and  all  the  alkalis :  to  compare 
the  saturating  action  of  the  acids  with  a  base,  it 
is  necessary  to  compare  the  quantities  of  each  acid 
required  to  produce  the  same  effect,  that  is  to  say, 
the  saturation  of  the  base:  the  affinity  of  two 
acids  for  a  base  must,  therefore,  be  considered  a» 
being  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  quantity  of  each 
of  the  two  acids  which  is  capable  of  saturating 
the  base,  is  I  have  maintained  in  the  first  chapter : 
if  the  alkaline  bases  are  compared,  they  must  be 
considered  in  the  same  way,  and  the  base  which^ 
with  the  smallest  quantity,  shall  produce  satura- 
tion,  must  be  that  \diich  exercises  the  most  ener* 
getic  action,  which  has  the  greatest  affinity:  fi- 
nally, we  have  seen  that  the  relations  of  these  two 
forces  are  preserved  in  all  the  combinations  forn^? 
.   ed.  by  the  acids  and  the  alkalis. 

If  the  observations  which  I  have  offered  prove 
that  a  capacity  for  saturation  is  the  measure  of 
the  power,  or  of  the  affinity,  they  exercise  a3 
acids,  we  must  form  an  opinion  of  this  compa- 
rative affinity,  very  different  from  that  laid  down 
in  the  tables  of  affinity. 

The  fluoric  acid,  according  to  the  experiments 
of  Richter,  must  be  the  first  acid  in  power,  since 
'1000  parts  saturate  1882  of  lime. 
.    The  phosphoric  should  follow  after:  according 

to 
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to  Vauquelin,  1000  parts  saturate  1440.  Then 
comes  the  muriatic  acid,  and  next  the  sulphuric 
pnd  nitric,' the' difference  of  ^hich  has  not  been 
:Mrell  ascertained.  •  •        .   - 

On  applying' the  same  method  to  the  alkalis, 
ammonia  takes  the  first  place,  according  to  Kir-* 
M'an,  whose  experiments  appear  to  me  much  more 
exact  than  those  of  Richter :  magnesia  and  lime 
follow;  an4  then  soda,  pot-ash>  strontian,  and 
barites. 

I  do  not  take  carbonic  acid  into  this  compari- 
son, because  the  carbonates  employed  by  Kirwan 
in  his  experiments  had  nearly  all  a  variable  excess 
of  alkali;  with  respect  to  the  other  acid§,  the 
proportions  of  the  elements  of  their  combinations 
are  determined  in  so  few  cases,  and  with  such  im- 
perfection, that  they  cannot  be  employed  to  ascer* 
tain  their  places  in  the  order  of  affinities,  although  ^ 
they  may  follow  the  same  progression  in  the  quan- 
tities of  the  different  bases  necessary  to  their 
saturation. 

88.  ^  To  accommodate  this  result  to  the  re* 
ceived  order  of  affinities,  it  is  necessary  to  seek,  in 
the  habitudes  of  the  substances  which  combine, 
and  in  the  conditions  in  which  they  may  be  found, 
the  natural  explanation  of  the  facts  which  have 
led  to  conclusions  so  opposite:  it  is  to  the  force 
of  cohesion  alone,  the  effects  of  which  have  been 
confounded  with  those  of  elective  affinity,  that  I; 
in  this  place,  attribute  the  cause  of  this  difference, 
without  (examining  also  the  circumstances  which 

■J-^y'U     '  :.  '         fix 
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fix  the  proportions  of  combinations.  The  snU 
phate  of  barites  possesses  a  considerable  force  of 
cohesion  compared  with  the  combinations  which 
may  be  rendered  soluble  by  water,  and  with  re- 
spect to  the  acids,  it  is  in  the  same  situation  as 
alumina  which  has  experienced  a  strong  concen-^ 
tration,  as  in  porcelain  or  in  the  a^phire.  Would 
it  bot  be  said,  if  alumine  was  only  known  in  this 
state  of  condensation,  that  sulphuric  acid  bad  no 
affinity  with  it?  D6es  not  the  alkali  combined 
with  silex  in  glass,  become  insoluble  by  the  acids 
which  would  have  separated  it  so  easily,  if  the 
force  of  cohesion  acquired  by  this  combination 
was  not  superior  to  their  action  ? 

When  it  is  asserted,  that  sulphuric  acid  has 
more  affinity  with  barites  than  the  other  acids 
have,  no  notice  is  taken  that  this  acid  itself,  un« 
less  it  be  greatly  concentrated,  or  its  action  be 
assisted  by  heat,  has  no  more  action  on  the  sul« 
phate  of  barites  than  the  other  acids,  and  that 
consequently  its  affinity  has  no  more  energy 
a^nst'the  force  of  cohesion  of  the  sulphate, 
which  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  power 
of  saturation,  or  with  the  opponent  power  of 
alkalinity. 

To  consider  barites  as  endowed  with  a  much 
stronger  affinity  for  carbonic  acid  than  ammonia, 
is  to  assert  that  a  much  greater  force  is  required 
to  overcome  the  resistance  of  the  elasticity  of  a 
ismall  quantity  of  elastic  fluid|  than  of  a  great 

quantity. 

85.  MTiat- 
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89.  Whatsoever  may  be  the  opinion  retained 
respecting  elective  affinity,  we  cannot  refuse  to 
acknowledge  a  striking  relation  between  the  capa- 
city of  the  acids  for  saturation  and  the  invariable 
proportions  of  the  different  alkalis  which  can  sa- 
turate them;  and  it  must  be  agreed,  that  these 
properties  bear  relation  to  the  affinity  of  the  acids 
for  the  alkalis;  whence  it  may  be  concluded,  that 
there  can  be  but  a  trifling  difference  between  the 
affinity  of  sulphuric  acid  and  that  of  muriatic  acid 
for  barites,  if  the  superiority  of  the  latter  is  de- 
nied ;  nevertheless,  the  first  is  supposed  to  have 
the  greatest  affinity,  for  this  base,  and  the  muriate  ' 
of  barites  is  easily  decomposed  by  acetite  of  lead  ^ 
and  by  nitrate  of  silver,  although  these  oxides 
have  so  little  action  on  the  acids,  with  which  they 
form  these  soluble  combinations,  that  they  can- 
not completely  saturate  their  acidity.  To  explain 
these  precipitations,  the  excess  of  force  of  the 
muriatic  acid  above  that  of  the  acetic  acid,  is  ba- 
lanced by  the  difference  between  the  affinities  of 
these  oxides^  for  the  different  acids :  this  difference 
is  considered  conclusive  if  numbers  are  found 
which  correspond  with  the  supposition,  however 
remote  they  may  be  from  representing  the  real 
properties,  such  as  the  capacity  for  saturation; 
finally,  every  consideration  of  the  insolubility  of 
the  precipitates  is  neglected,  although  in  the 
end  it  is  brought  into  the  explanation  of  their 
properties. 

^    What  I  have  advanced  in  this  section  on  the  af- 
finities, 
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finitics,  is  not  applicable  to  the  action  of  several 
acids  on  a  base^  or  of  several  bases  on  an  acid, 
when  there  is  a  change  of  temperature  which 
causes  the  force  of  cohesion  to  vary,  and  particu- 
larly when  there  is  a  difference  of  dilatability, 
which  also  increases  by  the  heat  disengaged  dur- 
ing chemical  action,  or  which  is  applied. . 

Having  examined  the  effects  of  the  opposite 
action  of  liquidity  and  solidity ;  of  acidity  and 
alkalinity;  I  shall  proceed  to  the  changes  pro- 
duced by  caloric  in  the  reciprocal  affinity  of  the 
molecular  of  bodies,  and  in  that  which  forms 
combinations* 
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Of  Caloric. 


CHAP.  L 

Of  the  Effects  of  Caloric  independent  of  those  of 

Combination. 

90.  THE  cause  of  heat,  which  I  denominate 
caloriCj  whatsoever  may  be  its  nature,  has  a 
power  so  extensive,  and  exercises  it  in  circum- 
stances so  varied,  that  it  is  of  importance  to  ap- 
preciate truly  each  of  its  effects,  that  they  may 
be  taken  into  the  account  in  the  more  compli- 
cated phenomena.  I  shall,  therefore,  begin  by 
detailing  the  most  elementary  opinions  on  the 
changes  produced  in  bodies  which  are  submitted 
to  its  action  alone. 

When  several  bodies,  at  different  degrees  of 
heat,  are  brought  into  contact,  a  temperature  is 
produced^  more  or  less  rapidly,  which  is  uniform 
and  common  to  the  whole  system. 

If  water,  at  the  temperature  of  zero,  but  still 
liquid,  is  mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of  water  at 
60**,  the  mixture  acquires  a  heat  of  30^:  so  that 

VOL.  I.  H  caloric 
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caloric  is  distributed  among  homogeneous  sub- 
stances in  the  ratio  of  their  quantity. 

91 .  The  division  of  temperature  does  not  follow 
the  same  law  when  the  bodies  are  of  a  different 
nature,  or  in  a  different  state.  For  example,  ex- 
periment proves  that  a  metal  plunged  into  an 
equal  weight  of  water  of  a  higher  temperature, 
gains  more  degrees  of  thermometric  heat  than  the 
water  loses,  and  this  takes  place  in  different  pro- 
portions for  each  species  of  metal. 

Hence  it  must  be  concluded,  that  the  caloric 
which  augments  the  temperature  of  the  water  one 
degree,  would  raise  that  of  an  equal  weight  of 
metal  in  sl  greater  proportion,  and  that  there 
would  be  a  different  increase  for  each  metal. 

92.  An  analogous  disposition  is  manifested  m 
all  bodies ;  they  take  different  temperatures  by  the 
acquisition  of  the  same  quantity  of  caloric*  This 
disposition  may  be  measured ;  for  this  purpose  the 
quantity  of  caloric  necessary  to  raise  the  ponder- 
able unity  of  a  body,  one  degree  of  temperature  is 
taken  as  the  unity  of  caloric ;  to  this  the  other 
bodies  are  compared.  The  quantity  of  caloric 
necessary  to  raise  the  temperature  of  a  ponderable 
unity  of  another  body  one  degree  also,  is  deter- 
mined by  experiment.  This  comparative  quan- 
tity of  caloric  is  called  the  specific  caleric  of  a 
body.  The  name  of  capacity  for  caloric  h^B  bXso 
been  given  to  this  property  of  bodies  of  requiring 
different  quantities  of  caloric  to  pass  through  the 
same  degrees  of  teihperature;  considering  it  as  a 

comparative 
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comparative  power  which  they  possess,  I  shall  uib 
these  two  expressions  indiscriminately. 

An  example  will  make  this  more  clears  let  us 
suppose  that  a  body  whose  temperature  is  equal  to 
2cro  is  plunged  into  an  equal  weight  of  water  at 
50^  and  that  the  temperature  of  the  mixture, 
halving  attained  the  state  of  equilibrium,  has  be-* 
come  30*:  the  water  by  communicating  part  of 
its  caloric  to  the  body  has  lost  20*^  of  its  tempera- 
ture, and  the  same  quantity  of  caloric  to  which 
this  loss  is  owing,  by  passing  into  the  immersed 
body  has  raised  its  temperature  30^. 

It  is  evident,  that  if  the  same  quantity  of  calo- 
ric produces  different  changes  of  temperature,  in 
two  bodies  of  equal  weight,  that  which  has  expe- 
rienced the  greatest  alteration,  requires  the  least 
caloric  to  niake  a  difference  of  one  degree,  and 
that  this  quantity  will  be  less  in  the  same  propor- 
tion as  the  variation  shall  have  befen  greater: 
therefore,  the  specific  calorics  of  two  bodies  are 
itk  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  variations  of  temperan 
ture  produced  by  the  same  quantity  of  caloric  iil^ 
two  equal  weights  of  these  bodies.  If  one  of  these 
two  bodies  was  water,  its  specific  caloric  may  be 
tak^n  for  unity,  and  it  will  be  easy,  from  what 
has  been  just  said,  to  determine  the  specific  calo- 
ric of  the  other  body  by  comparing  it  with  this 
unity. 

By  returning  to  the  preceding  supposition,  it^ 
vill  be  seen  that  the  specific  caloric  of  the  body  is 
to  that  of  an  equal  weight  of  water  as  20  to  SO, 

H  a  or 
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or  as  2  ta  3;  that  is  to  say,  that  taking  that  of 
the  water  as  1,  that  of  the  body  will  be  ^. 

From  what  has  been  advanced  the  following  rule 
.  may  be  established  :  i/J  having  immersed  a  body 
into  an  equal  weight  of  water  ^  of  a  different  tern'- 
peraturey  and  having  suffered  the  equilibrium  to 
be  established^  a  fraction  is  made^  which  has  for 
its  numerator  the  variation  of  temperature  expe^ 
rienced  by  the  watery  and  for  its  denominator  the 
variation  experienced  by  the  body;  the  sum  of  the 
specifc  caloric  of  the  body  will  be  expressed. 

If  a  weight  of  water  equal  to  that  of  the  body, 
has  not  been  employed,  the  result  must  be  multi- 
plied by  the  weight  of  the  water,  and  divided  by 
that  of  the  body. 

93.  That  which  has  been  just  stated  is  true  only 
when  the  bodies  subjected  to  experiment  have  re* 
mained  in  the  same  state ;  but  if,  being  preserved 
from  all  combination,  they  pass  from  the  solid 
state  to  the  liquid  state,  or  vice  vers&y  other  phe*^ 
nomena  are  produced :  water  offers  a  remarkabla 
example. 

When  any  weight  of  solid  water,  or  ice,  whose 
temperature  is  the  thermometric  zero,  is  mixed 
with  an  equal  weight  of  water  at  60^,  the  result  h 
double  the  weight  of  the  water,  at  the  temperature 
of  congelation. 

This  phenomenon  could  not  have  been  expected 
after  what  has  been  said  before  relative  to  the  dr-* 
vision  of  temperature.  On  examining  it,  alone, 
we  find  that  solid  water  has  become  liquid  without 

aa 
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An  increase  of  temperature,  and  that  the  liquid 
water  has  lost  60  degrees.  The  caloric,  therefore, 
which  kept  it  at  this  temperature  has  been  entirely 
employing  in  liquefying  the  ice,  and  the  true 
conclusions  from  this  fact  are  the  following : 

Whenever  ice  passes  into  the  liquid  state  it  com'- 
bines  with  a  quantity  of  caloric  capable  of  raising 
an  equal  weight  of  water  from  zero  to  30*  of  the 
thermometer. 

At  the  temperature  of  zero^  solid  water  differs 
from  liquid  zvater  in  this,  that  it  also  contains  as 
much  caloric  as  is  capable  of  raising  the  same 
weight  of  whter  from  the  temperature  of  zero  to 
60®  ;  but  this  caloric,  by  its  combination^  has  lost 
its  power  on  the  thermometer. 

From  this  it  is  easy  to  conceive  how  it  happens, 
that,  in  a  temperature  above  congelation,  the  ther- 
mometer surrounded  by  pounded  ice  remains  con- 
stantly at  zero,  and  does  not  begin  to  rise  until 
all  the  ice  has  taken  the  liquid  state. 

94.  Liquefaction  is  not  the  only  circumstance 
in  which  caloric  loses  its  power  on  the  thermo- 
meter by  combination. 

A  thermometer  immersed  in  water,  while  it  is 
heating,  shows  the  successive  degrees  of  tempera- 
ture acquired  by  the  water,  as  far  as  ebullition, 
but  at  this  degree  it  remains  stationary;  the  con- 
tinued addition  of  heat  only  accelerates  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  water  into  vapour,  but  produces  no 
variation  of  the  temperature;  the  thermometer, 
removed  into  the  vapour,  is  still  stationary  while 

any 
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any  water  remains  in  the  liquid  state;  but  as  soon 
as  its  conversion  into  vapour  is  completed,  the 
ctiloric  which  continues  to  combine  exerts  its 
thetmometric  power»  and  the  temperature  is 
raised. 

This  fact  proves,  that  when  water  passes  from 
the  liquid  state  to  that  of  vapour,  caloric  is  accu- 
mulated in  it  with  the  loss  of  its  thermometric 
power,  as  in  liquefaction ;  the  caloric  which  dis-^ 
appears  in  this  manner,  would,  according  to  the 
experiments  of  the  celebrated  Watt,  have  raised 
an  equal  weight  of  water,  not  reduced  into  the 
vaporous  state,  943^  Fahr.  or  nearly  500**  of  the 
centigrade  thermometer. 

95.  The  caloric  thus  combined  re-appears, prod  iic-. 
ing  its  thermometric  effects,  when,  for  example, 
the  vapour  of  the  water,  transferred  into  a  reci- 
pient,, gives  up  the  caloric  by  which  it  acquired 
its  state  of  vapour  and  resumes  the  liquid  state; 
its  reduction  into  a  liquid  continues  until  the 
receiver  has  acquired  the  temperature  of  ebul- 
lition. 

In  the  same  manner,  water,  whiich  having  beci^ 
exposed  to  cold,  has,  without  ceasing  to  be  liquid, 
acquired  a  temperature  below  that  pf  ice,  causes 
the  thermometer  to  rise,  at  the  moment  at  which 
it  is  solidified.  The  quantity  of  ice  formed  at  this, 
instant  depends  on  the  proportion  of  water  which 
remains  liquid,  and  can  absorb  the  caloric  aban- 
doned by  the  other  portion,  and  on  the  degree  of 
cold  existing  inthe  wholQ  mass:  i$o  that  by  know? 

ing 
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ing  l3ie  weight  of  water,  and  the  degree  of  cold 
it  has^  attained,  the  quantity  of  ice  that  will  be 
formed  may  be  determined, 

96.  Analogous  effects  take  place  in  all  bodies 
when,  by  the  sple  influence  of  caloric,  they  pass 
from  one  to  the  other  of  the  three  states  of  solid, 
liquid,  and  vapour. 

The  caloric  which  is  accumulated  with  the  loss 
of  its  power  on  the  thermometer,  has  been  called 
Uftei^t  heaty  or  latent  caloric^  and  that  which  pro- 
duces thermometric  effects  has  been  designated 
free  caloric. 

97 •  When  a  body  is  exposed  to  an  atmosphere 
hotter  than  its  own,  it  is  heated  insensibly  until 
all  its  moleculas  have  gained  the  temperature  of 
the  surrounding  fluid;  but  if  this  body  is  a  mass 
of  ice  in  a  state  of  temperature  immediately  pre- 
ceding that  of  liquefaction,  the  moleculae  which 
form  the  exterior  layer  of  it  will  combine  with  th« 
caloric  and  dissolve  into  a  liquid ;  the  next  layer 
will  liquefy  in  its  turn;  at  each  operation  the 
caloric  which  liquefies  the  ice  becomes  latent,  and 
loses  the  power  of  changing  the  temperature  of 
the  nucleus ;  it  remains,  therefore,  constantly  at 
.zero;  but  at  lower  degrees,  like  other  bodies,  it 
takes  a  uniform  temperature. 

Let  us  conceive  a  space  closed  on  all  sides  by  a 
boundary  of  ice  of  the  temperature  of  zero ;  there 
will  be  no  communication  betweea  the  interior 
and  exterior ;  the  surface  of  the  ice  presenting  on 
fach  side  limits  beyond  which  the  caloric  cannot 

act, 
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act,  the  interior  layers  Avill  be  liquefied  until  they 
have  exhausted  the  caloric  which  raised  the  inte- 
rior temperature  above  zero,  and,  beyond  that, 
liquefaction  will  not  continue. 

98.  By  these  considerations  we  are  led  to  estimate 
the  quantity  of  caloric,  disengaged  during  any 
phenomenon  whatever,  by  a  method  different  from 
that  which  has  been  shown  (92)  :  it  will  be  suffi- 
cient if  the  phenomenon  takes  place  within  the 
enclosure  of  ice ;  by  carefully  collecting  all  the 
water  which  has  been  formed,  it  will  indicate  the 
caloric  disengaged,  and  which  has  become  latent 
by  the  liquefaction  of  the  ice. 

To  bring  the  result  of  this  proof  to  the  unity  of 
caloric  already  established,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
multiply  the  weight  of  the  water  by  6(),  and  the 
quantity  of  water  will  be  given,  M'hose  tempera- 
ture could  have  been  raised  one  degree  by  the 
caloric  disengaged. 

The  quantities  of  caloric  eliminated  during  the 
cooling  of  a  body  are  comparable  to  those  which 
are  disengaged  during  a  chemical  phenomenon,  by 
means  of  the  weights  of  water,  the  temperature  of 
which  they  are  capable  of  augmenting  by  one  de- 
gree, for  they  are  directly  proportionate  to  these 
weights. 

99.  To  obtain  precision  in  these  experiments, 
an  instrument  has  been  devised  called  a  calori- 
meter.  To  the  experiments  made  with  this  instru- 
ment by  Lavoisier  and  La  Place,  are  owing  the 
most  correct  information  on  the  effects  of  caloric, 

aod 
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and  the  most  exact  theory  of  heat.  This  impor* 
taut  work  is  my  principal  guide.* 

The  calorimeter  is  to  be  considered  as  composed 
of  two  concentric  cavities,  separated  by  a  metallic 
partition,  each  containing  pounded  ice. 

It  is  of  importance  that  the  exterior  ice  Should 
be  always  at  the  point  of  liquefaction,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  keeping  the  interior  ice  at  the  temperature 
of  zero. 

Tlie  latter  must  be  moistened  before  it  is  put 
into  its  place,  that  the  water  it  retains  at  the  erid 
of  the  experiment  may  not  weaken  the  result 
(Note  III.)  ^ 

100.  To  determine  the  capacity  of  a  body  for 
caloric,  a  ponderable  unity  elevated  to  a  known 
temperature  is  placed  within  the  interior  cavity, 
the  water  arising  from  the  liquefaction  of  the  ice 
by  the  caloric  communicated  by  the  body  sub^ 
jected  to  experiment,  during  its  passage  from  the 
given  temperature  to  the  freezing  point,  is  care- 
fully collected  by  means  of  a  cock;  the  experi- 
ment, therefore,  determines  the  quantity  of  caloric 
disengaged  from  the  ponderable  unity  of  this 
body;  the  temperature  of  the  body  is  lowered  a 
certain  number  of  degrees  to  assume  that  of  the 
ice;  the  disengagement  of  caloric  corresponding 
to  the  variation  of  one  degree  is  obtained  by  di- 
viding the  whole  quantity  disengaged  by  the  num-» 
ber  of  degrees. 

*  >I4m.  sur  la  chftleur,  Acad.  d«s  Sciences,  1780. 

If 
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If  the  mass  of  the  body  submitted  to^  experi- 
ment was  not  equal  to  a  ponderable  unity,  the 
result  is  divided  by  the  weight  of  the  body,  and 
the  result,  corresponding  to  a  ponderable  unity, 
is  obtained. 

101.  If  the  elenie»ts  made  use  of  in  the  method 
(92),  are  compared  with  those  of  the  actual  de- 
termination, it  will  be  seen  that  they  are  the 
same,  and  that  the  two  methods,  lead  to  the  same 
results ;  nevertheless,  they  differ  in  some  circum- 
stances which,  in  almost  all  cases,  give  the  owe 
much  advantage  over  the  other. 

The  method  by  mixtures  requires  that  the  effect 
of  the  vessels  made  use  of  should  be  takeq  into 
the  results^  and  also  the  dissipation  of  the  heat 
pommunicated,  either  to  the  atmosphere  or  to  sur^ 
rounding  bodies,  during  the  time  the  temperature 
of  the  mixture  is  acquiring  uniformity :  the  dif« 
fepence  of  the  specific  gravity  of  the  substances^ 
such  as  mercury  and  water,  is  an  obstacle  which 
renders  the  equilibrium  of  the  temperature  difficult* 
to -obtain;  the  solvent  action  exercised  by  water 
on  some  bodies,  complicates  the  result,  and  the 
difficulty  of  separating  the  effects  becomes  insui> 
mountable  when  a  combinaition  is  formed,  or  if 
there  is  a  change  of  the  constitution,  as  in  com- 
bustion and  respiration:  finally,  gazeous  subr 
stances  can  only  be  employed  in  such  small  quan- 
tities, that  in  cases  of  that  description  this  species^' 
of  proof  becomes  entirely  illusory. 

The  use  of  the  calorimeter  only  requires  an  easy  ' 

correction, 
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correction,  that  of  the  effect  produced  by  the  ca* 
pacity  for  caloric  of  the  vessel  which  contains  the 
liquid  bodies  submitted  to  experiment :  it  is  cal- 
culated  to  ascertain  the  caloric  disengaged  during 
all  chemical  phenomena,  as  well  as  that  which 
quits  a  body  while  it  cools. 

It  is  nevertheless  difficult  to  ascertain,  by  its 
means,  the  specific  caloric  of  gazeous  substances^ 
because  it  is  necessary  to  employ  considerable  vo- 
lumes to  liquefy  a  certain  quantity  of  ice :  with 
this  view,  a  determinate  volume  is  passed  into  a 
kind  of  worm  contained  in  the  calorimeter;  the 
temperature  given  to  it  is  observed  by  means  of  a 
thermometer  placed  in  the  conducting  tube,  and 
that  which  it  retains  qn  being  removed  from  the 
apparatus ;  the  caloric  it  has  lost  is  estimated  by 
the  quantity  of  ice  it  has  liquefied.  Although  the 
experiments  on  gazeous  substances  have  not  been 
made  with  that  precision  the  authors  intended  to 
give  them,  their  first  results  may  be  considered 
as  much  closer  approximations  than  those  obtain^- 
€d  from  mixtures. 

109.  The  preceding  observations  explain  the 
considerable  differences  to  be  found  between  the 
determinations  of  Crawford,  who  used  the  first 
method,'*  and  those  of  Lavoisier  and  La  Place, 
We  are  no  longer  surprised  at  the  deviations  of 
Crawford,  who  in  his  first  enquiries  attributed  to 
Dxigen  gas,  a  capacity  for  caloric  87  times  greater 

-♦  On  Animal  Heat. 
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than  that  of  water,  and  who  in  his  subsequent  ex- 
periments reduced  it  to  4.749,  while  the  latter 
found  it  to  be  only  0.65  ;*  and  although  they 
have  proposed  this  conclusion  with  much  diffi- 
dence, it  must  nevertheless  inspire  more  confi- 
dence than  that  of  Crawford. 

103.  We  have  seen  that  in  the  modifications  of 
temperature  produced  by  mixtures,  the  caloric  is 
distributed  in  the  ratio  of  the  capacities  and  of  the 
quantities^  and  that  in  the  changes  of  the  state  of 
bodies,  it  accumulates  or  is  manifested  in  such  a 
manner  that,  in  the  inverse  changes,  the  bodies 
regain  the  same  quantity  of  it.,  A  similar  effect 
takes  place  in  the  successions  of  those  combina- 
tions which  are  accompanied  by  an  absorption  or 
disengagement  of  caloric;  on  these  considerations, 
the  authors  of  the  Memoir  on  Heat  have  estal>- 
lished  the  following  principles : 

Ify  in  a  combination^  or  any  change  of  state 
whatever,  there  is  a  diminution  of  free  heat^  this 
heat  will  wholly  re^appear  when  the  substances 
return  to  their  Jirst  state^  and  vice  versd  :  if  i/i 
a  combination  or  change  of  state,  there  is  an  aug-- 
mentation  of  free  heat,  this  new  heat  will  disap- 
'  pear  on  the  return  of  the  substances  to  their  pri^ 
tnitive  state. 

In  generalising  this  principle,  all  the  variations 
of  heat,  whether  real  or  apparent,  experienced  by 
the  system  of  a  body  on  changing  its  state,  are  re^ 

•  Recueil  de  Mem.  par  Seguin.  torn  I. 
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produced  in  an  inverse  order,  whenever  the  system 
returns  to  its  first  state. 

104.  Caloric  produces  another  effect  on  bodies 
whose  connection  with  the  changes  of  tempera- 
ture must  be  attended  to:  it  dilates  them  and 
augments  their  volume. 

The  dilatation  which  bodies  experience  by  a 
given  elevation  of  temperature  is  itiuch  more  con- 
siderable in  elastic  fluids  than  in  liquids^  and  m 
these  than  in  solid  bodies. 

Liquids  not  only  differ  from  each  other  m  ex- 
pansibility, but  it  has  been  observed  that  the  dila- 
tations of  the  same  liquid  are  not  proportionate  to 
the  increase  of  the  temperature,  and  that  they 
augment  progressively  when  they  approach  the 
term  at  which  they  are  reduced  to  vapour.* 

In  the  experiments  made  by  Ellicot,  Smeaton,t 
General  Roy, :|;  La  Place,  and  Lavoisier,^  on  the 
dilatation  of  solid  bodies  by  heat,  there  does  not 
appear  to  be  any  relation  between  these  dilatations 
and  the  capacity  of  bodies  for  heat,  their  hard- 
ness, or  their  other  known  prbperties,  except,  aa 
it  appears  to  me,  with  their  fusibility;  thus,  ia 
Qittals^  platma  dilates  the  least,  and  lead  and  zinc 
show  this  property  in  the  highest  degree ;  among 
glasses,  those  containing  oxide  of  lead  dilatf 
much  more  than  those  which  have  not  anv. 

•  De  Luc.  Modif.  de  TAtm,  torn  II.  edit,  in  Svo. 

t  Philos.  Trans*  1788. 

J  Ibid.  1785. 
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It  may  therefore  be  presumed,  that  it  bears  the 
same  relation  to  the  fusibility  of  solids,  a*  it 
does  to  the  vaporisation  of  liquids,  and  that  the 
same  solid  substance  does  rtot  experience  uniform 
degrees  of  dilatation,  at  remote  temperatures,  but 
that  on  approaching  to  the  term  of  Uquefactioiii 
the  dilatations  become  proportionally  greater. 

This  is  a  confirmation  of  the  principle,  that 
ebemical  causes  exercise  an  influence  before. the 
effects  they  produce  can  be  manifested  (11). 

105.  These  observations  show,  that  heat  dilates 
bodies  in  an  unequal  manner,  with  respect  to 
each  other.  By  the  same  temperatures,  liquids 
experience  an  effect  much  greater  than  solids,  and 
greatly  inferior  to  elastic  fluids;  but  in  passing^ 
from  one  state  to  another,  the  dilatations  partici^* 
pate  in  those  belonging  to  the  state  into  which 
the  substances  is  passing ;  finally,  the  dilatations 
of  volume  do  not  correspond  witlf  the  changes  of 
temperature,  when  a  body  passes  from  a  solid  to 
a  liquid  state,  or  from  this  to  the  state  of  an 
clastic  fluid :  we  must  examine  how  these  dissi- 
milar appearances  can  be  reconciled  with  the  laws 
to  which  the  action  of  caloric  is  submitted,  md 
which  have  been  just  pointed  out,  and  what  cor- 
nespondence  can  exist  between  the  thermometric 
effects  and  the  quantities  of  caloric  -which  enter 
into  combination. 

106.  In  whatever  state  a  substance  is,  its  tem- 
perature always  acquires  an  equilibrium  with 
that  of  other  bodies  (90);  so  that  caloric  alwaya 

tends 
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tends  to  attam  correspondent  proportions,  accord- 
i»g  to  the  state  of  the  substances  among  which  it 
is  distributed. 

Pictel  designates  by  the  term  tension,  this  pro-* 
perty  of  caloric  of  distributing  itself  uniformly 
among  different  bodies,  not  in  the  ratio  of  their 
mechanical  masses,  but  pf  their  capacity  in  the 
state  in  which  they  are  found,  so  as  to  produce  an 
equilibrium  of  temperature  between  them ;  it  may 
be  compared  to  the  effort  of  an  elastic  substance 
which  acquires  an  equilibrium  of  elasticity  with 
the  other  similar  bodies  which  re-act  upon  it:  ne«* 
vertbeless  it  must  be  distinguished  from  the  ex- 
pansive force  of  elastic  fluids,  although  it  is  the 
pinciple  of  it :  it  acts  indifferently  in  all  bodies, 
whatsoever  their  state  may  be;  but  its  effect  19 
50  much  the  greater  as  there  is  ^a  greater  distance 
between  their  temperatures ;  whence  this  conclu- 
sion may  be  drawn,  that  caloric  acts  zvith  so  much 
the  more  energy  between  bodies,  whose  temperatur^e 
is  different,  as  its  tension  is  greater. 

107.  We  have  seen  that  the  temperature  was 
not  raised  during  the  liquefaction  of  ice,  the  same 
phenomenon  takes  place  in  the  other  solid  bodies 
which  pass  to  a  liquid  state,  unless  this  effect  is 
veiled  by  others :  w^hich  shows  that  the  elevation 
of  temperature  in  solid  bodies  depends  only  on  the 
resistance  which  the  force  of  cohesion  opposes  to 
that  of  the  caloric,  and  observation  has  already 
led  us  to  consider  these  two  forces  as  opposite. 
Bttt  wJaeu  the  distance,  which  the  molecular,  ia 

conformity 
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conformity  to  their  natural  dispositions,  would  pre- 
serve between  each  oth^fj  according  to  the  action 
they  experience  from  caloric,  is  changed  by  com* 
pression,  they  abandon  the  caloric  which  is  in  ex* 
cess  in  their  new  state,  and  their  temperature  is 
raised  by  all  this  excess,  until  they  have  yielded 
it  to  other  bodies,  or  have  been  able  to  regain  that 
state  of  dilatation,  in  which  they  would  be  in  the 
equilibrium  of  temperature :  hence  the  heat  pro- 
duced  by  compression  and  percussion. 

The  effects  produced  in  liquids  by  caloric,  are 
partly  analogous  to  those  observed  in  solids,  ^nd 
partly  to  those  which  take  place  in  elastic  fluids; 
but  in  these  it  appears  that  the  pressure  of  the  at- 
mosphtre  is  substituted  for  the  reciprocal  action  of 
the  moleculae,  and  determines  the  proportion  of 
caloric,  according  to  the  changes  of  temperature; 
on  this  pressure,  also,  depends  the  temperature  a 
liquid  is  capableof  acquiring  before  being  reduced 
to  a  vapour.  It  will  be  proper,  therefore,  in  the 
first  place,  to  examine  the  correspondence  which 
exists  between  the  compression  and  the  tempera- 
ture of  elastic  fluids  in  order  to  distinguish  its 
effects  from  those  of  the  reciprocal  action  of  the 
raoleculae,  and  with  this  view  we  must  enquire 
what  happens  to  elastic  fluids  when  they  are  sub- 
mitted to  an  equal  pressure,  but  at  different  tem- 
peratures, and,  when  the  pressure  is  different  and 
the  temperature  remains  the  same. 

108.  Physiologists  have  long  endeavoured  to 
ascertain  the  dilatations  experienced  by  the  gases 

in 
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in  consequence  of  an  elevation  of  temperature, 
but  from  the  diversity  of  the  results  of  their  ex- 
periments no  correct  opinion  could  be  formed : 
a  young  chemist,  Gay  Lussac,  whose  talents  have 
been  particularly  serviceable  to  me,  removed  all 
these  uncertainties  iti  a  memoir  which  he  read  to 
the  Institute,*  an  extract  from  which  I  insert 

Deluc,  in  comparing  the  heights  found  by  the 
barometer,  with  those  which  had  been  mcas'ured 
geometrically,  observed  that  towards  the  tempera- 
ture of  I6-|-**  which  he  calls  fixed  temperature,  at- 
mospheric air  dilates  -rfr  of  its  volume  for  each 
degree. 

Near  the  15th  degree,  General  Roy  attributed 
a  dilatation  of  ytt  ^^  ^U  ^^^  ^^^  to  humid  air, 
a  much  greater  dilatation.  On  this  subject^ 
Saussure  observes,  that  this  philosopher,  by  having  , 
introduced  into  his  apparatus,  either  water  or  the 
vapour  of  water,  has  confounded  two  things  which 
it  was  essential  to  have  separated,  namely,  the  con- 
version of  water  into  elastic  vapour,,  and  the  dila- 
tatioti  of  air  united  to  this  vapour.  According  to 
experiments  made  from  the  6th  degree  to  the  22d, 
he  fixed  the  dilatation  at  ^J-  either  of  dry  air,  or 
of  that  which  is  mor-e  or  less  humid,  but  holding 
its  water  in  perfect  solution ;  he  also  carefully 
guarded  against  the  production  of  new  vapours. 

Priestley  was  the  first  who  examined  the  dila- 
tation of  the  other  gases,  but  his  experiments  only 

•  Ann.  de  Chimie.  Therm.  An.  X. 
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gavi  comparative  dilatations  very  different  from 
tsLch  other^  and  he  does  not  himself  seem  to  place 
much  confidence  in  them. 

Finally,  Gnyton  and  Prieur,  have  attributed  to 
each  gas  a  peculiar  dilatation,  increasing  con* 
siderably  on  approaching  the  boiling  point  of 
water.  For  example,  they  found  that  azote  gas 
from  0  to  30^  dilated  tW  ^^  ^^  volume  for  each 
degree,  from  «0*  to  40^  fir  i  from  40"  to  60*  ^V ; 
and  from  tfO'  to  80*  more  than  -f- ;  but  this  great 
increase  of  progression,  and  the  difference  of' their 
results  Ought  to  be  attributed  principally  to  the 
waiter  they  left  in  their  apparatus,  and  which  as  if 
knowni  acquires  the  elastic  state  the  more  easily 
as  its  temperature  is  raised.  It  must  therefoie 
have  happened,  that  at  80%  the  water  being  abun- 
dantly converted  into  vapour,  expelled  a  great 
«[uantity  of  the  air  from  their  apparatus,  which 
'would  not  have  been  the  case  but  for  it,  and  tbafr 
consequently  they  attributed  to  the  remaining  atr 
fi  dilatation  much  too  strong. 

It  was  these  great  variations  in  the  results  of 
philosophers  on  the  dilatation  of  the  gases  which 
determined  Gay  Lussac  to  enter  on  a  new  inves- 
tigation. By  avoiding  in  his  apparatus  all  the 
causes  of  error  be  could  foresee,  particularly  the 
presence  of  water,  he  found  that  atmospheric  ai^ 
X)xigen,  hidrogen,  azote,  nitrous,  ammoniataK 
carbonic  acid,  sulphureous  acid,  and  muriatic  apid 
gases,  and  the  vapour  qf  sulphuric  ether,  dilated 
equally  by  the  same  degrees  of  heat,  aud  that  from 

^     Ota 
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0  fo  80*  100  parts  of  each  of  the  permftticnt  gases 
acquired  an  increase  of  ar7.50  or  -j-It  of  their  vo- 
lume for  each  degree. 

This  co-efficient  -^pfy  appears  to  differ  very  little 
from  the  vfr  of  Deluc ;  but  Gay  Lussac  observes, 
that  the  difference  of  temperatures  from  which 
they  arise,  makes  a  very  sensible  difference  be- 
tweeh  their  results.  He  purposes  also  to  shew, 
that  the  co^efficients  vary  with  the  temperatures 
which  produce  them,  and  to  determine  the  law  of 
the  variations. 

He  noticed,  that  on  approaching  the  boiling 
point  of  ether,  the  condensations  of  its  vapour 
wefe  a  little  more  rapid  than  those  of  the  gases, 
"Vfaich  agrees  with  the  greater  dilatation  experi- 
enced by  liquids  which  approach  ebullition,  and 
with  that  manifested  by  some  liquids  when  near 
congelation;  but  this  effect  is  not  perceptibly 
some  degrees  above  that  at  which  it  passes  from 
the  liquid  state  to  that  of  elastic  fluid. 

Priestlej^  Guyton,  and  Frieur,  found  a  very 
great  dilatation  in  ammoniacal  gas.  Iftheam« 
moniacal  gas  proceeding  from  the  decomposition 
of  rnuriate  of  ammonia  by  common  lim^  is  re- 
ceived directly  into  the  apparatus,  there  will  also 
be  found  a  very  great  dilatation ;  but  in  this  case, 
on  lowering  the  temperature,  there  will  be  ob- 
served, on  the  sides  of  the  apparatus,  a  little  li« 
qi)id  and  some  crystalline  points,  which  are  mu- 
riate or  carbonate  of  ammonia ;  if  the  gas  is  kept 
QVer  cauj^tic  pot-^i  before  it  is  introduced,  into 
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the  apparatus,  it  will  be  found  to  dilate  like  tlitf 
other  gases,  but  then  no  liquid,  or  crystalline  mo-« 
leculae  will  be  seen  in  the  receiver.  This  proves 
that,  in  investigations  relative  to  the  dilatation  of 
the  gases,  those  solids  which  are  capable  of  taking  • 
the  clastic  state  at  the  temperature  to  which  they 
are  exposed,  should  be  as  scrupulously  avoided  as  ^ 
liquids. 

Since  neither  the  greater  or  less  solubility,  of  the 
different  gases,  nor  their  greater  or  less  density 
under  the  same  pressure  and  at  the  same  tempera- 
ture, nor  the  peculiar  nature  of  the*  gases  and  of 
the  vapourSy  have  any  influence  on  their  dilata- 
tion, it  may  be  concluded,  generally,  that  all  the  , 
gases  and  all  the  vapours  dilate  equally  by  the 
same  degrees  of  heat. 

It  is,  therefore,  confirmed  by  this,  that  all  the 
gases,  and  atmospheric  air  which  holds  more  on. 
less  wajter  in  solution,  are  equally  dilatable,  Saus* 
sure  discovered  this  property  in  atmospheric  air. 

All  the  gases  being  equally  dilatable  by  heat, 
and  equally  compressible,  and  these  two  proper- 
ties being  dependent  on  each  other,  the  vapours, 
which  follow  the  same  laws  of  dilatation,  must  be 
also  equally  compressible;  biit  this  conclusion  can 
only  be  true  so  long  as  the  compressed  vapours 
rema^n  entirely  in  the  elastic  state,  which  requires 
that  their  temperature  must  be  sufficiently  raised 
to  enable  them  to  resist  the  pressure  which  tends 
to  make  them  take  the  liquid  state. 

109.  These  experiments  ishow  that  the  recipro* 
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tal  action  of  the  moleculse  has  no  sensible  effect 
in  the  gases,  but  that  under  a  uniform  pressure, 
tlie  dilatations  produced  by  temperature  are  the 
same  in  all  of  them,  and  that  all  the  liquids  which 
have  taken  the  gazeou^  state  are  subject  to  the 
i^aroe  laws;   so  that  their  constitution  depends 
only  on  the  action  of  caloric,  and  on  the  resist-^ 
ance  to  compression.     The  elastic  effort  of  a  gas 
to  occupy  the  volume  which  agrees  with  its  tem- 
perature, increases  in  the  same  ratio  in  all  the 
gasesi  and  in  all  the  vapours,  if  they  can  effec- 
'   tively  receive  this  volume ;  and  the  comparative 
effeqt  of  caloric  at  different  temperatures  is  pro-^ 
portionate  to  the  tension  wjiich  is  produced  in  the 
elastic  fluid :  but  if  the  volume  can  dilate  freely, 
the  tension  remains  the  same,  and  all  the  effect  of 
the  caloric  is  limited   to  the  dilatation  of  the 
volume. 

It  is  only,  therefore,  because  compression  op* 
poses  dilatation  that  the  temperature  is  raised,  and 
ope  of  these  effects  can  make  up  for  the  other. 
Compression  supplies  the  place  of  tlie  reciprocal 
action  of  the  moleculas ;  with  this  difference,  that 
this  force  is  the  same  in  all  the  gases,  and  that  its 
effects!  are  uniform  and  proportionate  to  its  inten-- 
sity,  whereas  the  reciprocal  action  of  the  mole-. 
culsB  varies  in  each  substance. 

110.  Since  compression  supplies  thd  place  of 
the  reciprocal  action  of  the  moleculje,  it  is  evident 

that  by  diminishing  the  compression,    without 

;  changing 
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changiBg  the  temperaturei  the  caloric  must  in^ 
crease  m  proportion  to  the  dilatation  in  volume. 

If  ajr  is  dilated  by  means  df  a  pneumatic  ina« 
chine,  an  absorption  of  caloric,  proportionate  to 
the  change  produced  in  the  volume  of  air^  must 
take  place,  f  6  enable  it  to  preserve  an  equilibrium 
of  temperature  with  thp  surrounding  bodies.  N^« 
Veftheless,  the  thermometer,  immersed  in  this  air, 
is  lowered  so  slightly  as  does  not  appear  to  cotre^ 
spond  with  the  effect  Which  I  have  supposed,  be- 
cause the  change  indicated  by  the  thermometei? 
arises  from  the  distribution  of  caloric  between  it 
^nd  the  substances  with  which  it  is  in  contact, 
According  to  their  respective  masses,  and  accord- 
ing to  their  capacities  for  caloric.  When  a  ther^ 
jnometer  is  immersed  in  a  liquid,  particularly  whert 
the  quantity  of  the  liquid  is  considerable  in  com- 
parison with  it,  the  influence  it  possesses,  in'di* 
Tiding  its  own  temperature  with  that  of  the  liquid, 
is  so  small  that  it  is  overlooked  without  causinst 
any  sensible  error:  but  it  is  quite  the 'reverse 
when  the  experiment  is  made  with  air;  this,  of 
which  100  cubic  inches  only  weigh  about  46 
grains,  is  not  only  in  contact  with  the  tbermo« 
meter  which  is  many  times  its  weight,  but  mote 
especially  with  a  considerable  surface,  part  of 
which  is  metallic,  and  consequently  Htell  adapted 
to  substract  readily  the  disengaged  heat :  only  a 
very  small  part  of  its  change  of  temperature,  there* 
foirCi  can  act  upon  the  thermpmeter,  and  its  indi« 

'  catiofl 
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eation  is  ai&cted  by  all  the  difference  arising  from 
the  quantity  of  air  which  absorbs  the  caloriCi  and 
of  the^  bodies  which  furnish  it  It  is  not,  there* 
fore,  surprising,  that  the  very  great  change? 
which  take  place  in  the  proportions  of  caloric  re* 
latively  to  the  air,  should  produce  very  slight  ones 
in  the  temperature  of  the  thermometer. 

To  the  considerable  change  of  temperatu^. 
which  takes  place  in  air  dilated  by  the  pneumatic 
pump,  is  to  be  attributed  the  formatipn  of  the 
cloud  to  which  such  different  explanations  have 
been  given^  and  which  is  so  speedily  re-dissolved 
by  the  air  regaining  the  temperature  of  the  sur- 
rounding bodies*  If  the  reduction  of  the  temper 
rature  was  not  much  greater  than  is  supposed,  no 
sufficient  cause  could  be  assigned  for  this  pheno* 
menon. 

What  I  have  now  advanced  on  dilatation,  may 
bp  applied  to  the  effects  of  compression ;  when, 
therefore,  air  is  compressed,  a  quantity  of  caloric, 
proportionate  to  the  diminution  of  volume,  is  eli- 
minated. (Note  IV.) 

111.  It  may  be  objected,  that  when  the  air  is 
compressed,  the  augmentation  of  its  elasticity, 
shows  that  it  retains  a  quantity  of  caloric^  which^ 
being  itself  in  a  state  of  compression,  is  the  cause 
of  this  effort:  that  which  proves  that  it  is  the 
same  quantity  of  caloric  which  produces  the  equif 
librium  of  temperature  in  both  circumstances  is, 
that  if  after  having  compressed  the  air  it  is  again 
set  at  liberty^  it  produces  a  degree  of  cold  corre^ 

spoiiding 
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sponiling  with  that  of  the  heat  which  had  been 
disengaged.  If  it  had  retained  in  compression  a 
greater  quantity  of  caloric  than  agreed  with  its 
reduction  of  volume  at  the  given  temperature,  it 
would  not  regain  the  dimensions  corresponding 
with  the  new  compression ;  it  would  stop  as  soon 
as  the  compressed  caleric  should  have  acquired 
the  equilibrium  of  the  action  of  the  adjacent  bo- 
dies, and  no  diminution  of  temperature  would  take 
place  in  those  bodies ;  it  is  not,  therefore,  by  the 
action  of  compressed  caloric  that  it  endeavours  to 
regain  its  primitive  state.  I  cannot  confirm  this 
theory  more  strongly  than  by  the  opinion  of  La 
Place,  who  has  been  so  obliging  as  to  favour  me 
with  the  .annexed  note.  (Note  V.) 

The  heat  disengaged  from  solid  bodies  by  those 
ntechanical  processes  which  approximate  the  mo- 
leculae,  and  that  expressed  from  elastic  fluidi  by 
compression  being  an  effect  of  the  approximation 
of  the  moleculas,  (Note  VL),  it  will  be  seen  why 
the  friction,  the  agitation,  and  the  compression  of 
liquids,  do  not  produce  appreciable  heat,  since 
they  are  not  sensibly  compressible.  *    - 

1 12.,  Let  us  ^ow  return  to  ascertain  what  is  the 
difference  of  the  action  of  caloric  on  bodies,  ac** 
cording  to  their  state,  and  what  are  the  pheno- 
mena produced  by  it  in  their  passage  from  one 
fitat^  to  the  other. 

There  is  this  difference  between  solid  bodies, 
liquids,  and  elastic  fluids,  that  in  the  first  the  ca- 
lona  is  in  a  propprtion  cojrespondfpt  with  the 
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state  of  dilatation  produced  by  the  temperature, 
and  the  reciprocal  action  of  their  moleculse ;  when 
a  body  becomes  liquid  this  must  cease  to  produce 
its  cfiect  without  an  extraneous  compression ;  but 
this  compression  keeps  the  moleculse  at  such  a 
distance  that  their  reciprocal  action  can  still  talce 
ipffect:  Uie  diminution  of  resistance  permits  the 
caloric  to  accumtilate  to  a  oertatn  point  without 
an  increase  of  temperature,  and  in  this  diminu- 
tion consists  the  cause  why  liquids  can  experience 
a  greater  dilatation  than  solids  by  the  same  eleva- 
tions of  temperature:  finally,  as  the  resistance 
continues  to  grow  weaker^  the  caloric,  by  becom- 
ing preponderant,  destroys  it  entirely,  and  accu* 
mulates  until  the  elasticity  communicated  by  it 
to  the  elastic  fluid  is  in  equilibrium  with  the  com- 
pression, the  latter  having  become  the  only  obi- 
•stacle  which,  by  its  intensity,  causes  a  variatron 
in  the  state  of  the  new  gas. 

In  this  succession  of  phenomena  there  is  an 
invariable  correspondence  between  the  quantities 
of  caloric  and  the  conditions  to  which  a  body  is 
brought  by  its  action;  the  temperature  it  acquires 
does  not  correspond  with  the  accumulation  of  ca- 
loric, since  a  body  may  take  a  quantity  greater 
than  its  change :  dilatation  is  a  more  certain  in^ 
dex ;  but  it  will  be  obvious,  that  it  is  not  propbr- 
tioijiate  to  the  quantity  of  caloric,  since  it  is  in- 
comparably greater  in  elastic  fluids  than  in  liqiiidii, 
and  in  these- than  in  solids,  and  that  in  its  passs^ 
froip,  one  state  to  another,  it  participates  in  these 

two 
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two  comlitions.  (Note  VI.).  The  caloric  which 
becomes  latent  in  the  passage  frotn  a  solid  to  a 
fluid  state,  and  from  a  liquid  to  that  of  an  elastic 
fluid,  produces  its  effect  in  these  opposite  changes 
of  state,  in  the  same  manner  as  that,  which  having 
faised  the  temperature,  and  become  latent  with 
respect  to  bodies  of  the  same  temperature,  affectf 
those  which  are  at  an  inferior  temperature. 
*  A  solid  body  may  attain  a  temperature  more 
televated  in  proportion  as  it  has  less  disposition  t# 
liquefy,  or,  as  it  opposes  a  greater  force  of  oohe* 
siou  to  the  action  of  caloric,  and  while  it  liquefies, 
the  temperature  is  unchanged ;  all  the  caloric  is 
ejnployed  in  producing  the  liquid. 

If  th^  elevations  of  temperature  in  solid  bodies 
are  only  dependei^t  on  the  resistance  experienced 
by  the  caloric  from  the  reciprocal  action  of  the 
moleculsB,  and,  in  elastic  fluids,  on  the  compres* 
sion  to  which  they  are  submitted,  both  causes  »ct 
in  liquids :  we  cannot  in  them,  as  in  solids,  in* 
crease  the  reciprocal  action  by  compression,  but 
we  can  diminish  the  effect,  or  cause  it  to  disap- 
pear»  as  in  elastic  fluids^ 

113.  The  effects  which,  in  the  circumstances 
we  h&ve  examined,  are  owing  to.  the  changes  of 
bulk  produced  by  a  mechanical  cause,  or  by  the 
equilibrium  of  temperature,  are  likewise  the  same 
when  they  are  produced  by  the  action  of  affinity  j 
))Ut  in  this  case  they  are  frequently  complicated 
with/  other  results  of  affinity :  it  is  only  when  the 
latter  fafts  bi^t  little  energy,  that  the  corresponr* 

denqjf 
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^ence  of  the  quantity  of  caloric  with  the  ditncfn* 
sions  acquired  ^y  a  substance,  can  be  discovered 
in  its  integrity;  such  is  evaporation. 

If  the  cold  produced  by  evaporation  saemt 
much  greater  with  a  very  evaporable  substance^ 
such  as  ether^  than  that  pr6duced  by  the  *dtiat|i4> 
tion  x>f  an  elastic  fluid,  it  is  because  the  effect  it 
concentrated  on  the  thermoineter ;  at  the  bottom 
it  is  the  same,  or,  there  is  no  difference  but  in  the 
(({uantity  of  the  dilatation. 

The  congeUticm  of  water  may  even  be  produced 
at  a  pretty  high  temperature,  as  \ras  done  by  Ca^ 
valloy  by  means  of  a  small  quantity  of  ether;  if 
the  vapour  of  the  ether  which  is  formed  be  ooW 
kcted'  by  compression,  the  whole  quantity  of  ca- 
loric which  served  to  give  it  the  elastic  state  wiR 
be  disengaged)  and;  neverthelefis,  the  thermometer 
will  indicate  but  a  suiall  px#t  of  this  eflfirct ;  the 
reason  of  this  is,  because  the  caloric  eliminated 
will  be  dispersed  over  the  surface  •of  the  whole 
apparatus,  and  the  thermometer,  which  is  hot  a 
small  part  of  it,  will  be  but  little  affected ;  at  the 
same  time,  if  it  is  moistened  v^ith  the  liquid,, tthe 
vapours  will  receive  caloric  directly  from  the 
tthermomejter  itself.  It  is  acknowledged,  that  i% 
evaporation  the  vapour  formed  by  solution  in  the 
air  contains  as  much  caloric  as  that  produced  (by 
heat.  Watt  even  concluded  from  his  experiments^ 
that  the  water  held  in  solution  by  the  air^  conw 
tained  more  ^latent  caloric  than  an  equal  volume 
0f  vapour;  but  this 4ifferetice  afi^ara  tome  to^be 

attributable 
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attributable  to  the.  inaccuracy  ijpseparable  from 
this  kind  of  experiment.  (Note  VI I.) 

il4.  The  observation  of  these  phenomena 
proves,  therefore,  that  the  principles  laid  doWn, 
(103),  are  applicable  to 'the  changes  of  dimen- 
sions, produced  in  bodies  by  caloric,  when  affinity 
does  not  offer  any  obstacle,  and  when  there  is  a 
uniform  relation  between  the  dimensions  they  ac- 
quire, according  to  the  state  of  their  reciprocal 
action,  or  of  the  compression  substituted  for  this 
action,  similar  to  that  between  their  capacity  for 
caloric,  and  the  state  they  are  in :  with  respect  to 
the  temperature,  it  corresponds  with  the  obstacles 
opposed  to  the  expansive  action  of  caloric. 
;  If  the  beat  of  a  solid  body  is  augmented  pro* 
gressiv^ly,  it  attains  a  degree  at  which  the  force 
of  cohesion  is  so  much  weakened  that  it  can  no 
longer  maintain  its  state,  but  takes  that  of  a  li«* 
quid  or  elastic  fluid;  and  if,  hitherto,  some  bodies 
have  been  refractory,  it  can  only  be  attributed  to 
the  inadequacy  of  the  means  employed  for  accu-* 
Ululating  caloric  Whenever  Aeat  has  increased 
the  distance  between  the  moleculas  of  a  substance 
M  far  that  their  mutual  affinity  yields  to  the  ac- 
tion of  caloric,  the  substance  suddenly  absorbs  a 
great  proportion ;  its  moleculae  combine  without  ' 
interruption,  and  immediately  form  a  gas,  which 
dilutes  more  and  more,  preserving  the  same  tem- 
perature, if  this  effect  is  not  limited  by  the  pres- 
sure of  the  atmosphere,  which  in  that  respect  coni* 
tributes  to  the  results  of  chemical  aqtiQQ»  and  by 

that 
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that  of  the  gas  itself  which  is  formed :  so  that  the 
caloric  which  raises  the  temperature  above  the 
equilibrium  of  the  system  of  a  body,  produces 
that  effect  by  the  resistance  opposed  to  its  combi- 
nation by  the  reciprocal  affinity  of  the  molecular 
and  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  The  caloric 
which  becomes  latent  in  these  changes  of  state, 
reappears  during  the  return  of  an  elastic  fluid  to 
a  nquid  state,  and  of  the  latter  to  a  solid  state. 
It  is  obvious,  then,  that  the  caloric  which,  in  one 
circumstance,  becomes  latent,  in  another,  pro- 
duces thermometric  effects,  and  that  these  are  dif- 
ferent according  to  the  resistance  it  experiences, 
and  vary  in  the  different  states  of  a  substance,  and 
^n  its  passage  from  one  st^te  to  another.  (Note 

nil.) 

115.  Bodies  also  differ  by  their  property  of 
cooimunicating  heat  with  greater  or  less  facility, 
^nd  of  arriving  more  or  less  quickly  at  the  equili- 
brium of  temperature  of  the  system  in  which  they 
are  placed,  or  by  their  conducting  faculty ;  but 
in  considering  this  comparative  faculty,  in  liquids 
and  elastic  fluids,  the  effects  arising  from  the  mo- 
tion given  to  their  particles  by  the  alteration  of 
the  -Specific  gravity,  must  be  distinguished  from 
those  produced  by  the  immediate  communication, 
as  I  shall  show  more  particularly. 
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CHAl>.  it 
Of  the  differmt  States  of  Caloric. 

116.  The  results  deduced  from  immediate  ext 
perimcnt,  or  from  accun^te  reasoning  on  the  ac* 
tion  of  caloric,  are  true,  independently  of  tne 
ideas  which  may  be  forined  on  the  nature  of  calo-* 
ricy  and  whether  it  may  be  considered  as  a  force 
only  kpown  by  its  effects^  or  as  a  substance  which 
exercises  the  properties  belonging  to  it. 

Yet  it  is  important  to  theory,  to  show  the  re^<^ 
tion  of  the  properties  of  caloric  with  each  other, 
and  the  influence  they  may  have  in  complicated 
phenomena,  ip  ord^  to  ascertain  the  difFerences 
which  may  distinguish  this  power  from  all  those 
which  enter  into  chemical  action :  this  will  not  be 
the  only  advantage  obtained,  if  it  can  be  proved 
that  the  action  of  caloric  is  analogous  to  that  of  a 
substance  which  enters  into  combination  with 
others,  but  there  will  be  this  further  advantage, 
that  its  effects  will  be  made  to  depend  on  a  cause 
(^nunon  to  all  chemical  phenomena,  considering 
it  nevertheless  as  a  fluid  eminently  elastic,  and 
capable  of  an  indefinite  condensation.  The  only 
question  is,  whether  the  explanations  giipen  on 
this  hypothesis  are  exactly  applicable  to  the  phe- 
nomena; this  is  the  only  method  capable  of  being 
applied  to  an  object  which  fi3cape»r  the  weights 

and 
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and  measures^  which  can  alone  incontestably  cer- 
tify the  existence  of  a  bodV/;  and  if  these  expla- 
nations correspond  in  &  satisfactory  manner,  we 
shall  be  authorised  to  consider  it  as  a  substance 
which  has  the  property  of  entering  into  combina- 
tion with  others^  passing  by  such  discussions  as 
are  useless  in  the  explanation  of  chemical  pheno«» 
mena,  and,  which  not  being  capable  of  being 
judged  by  experiment,  are  itideterminable. 

1 17.  In  classing  the  effects  of  caloric,  sen$ible 
caloric  and  latent  caloric  ;  specific  caloric  and  ab^ 
solute  caloric  ;  free  caloric  and  combined  caloric^ 
are  distinguished  from  each  other:  we  must  ia* 
quire  what  there  is  of  reality  in  the  modifications 
of  caloric,  which  have  led  to  these  distinctions, 
and  examine  if  they  are  all  deducible  from  the 
propertres  of  chemical  combiqation. 

The  effects  produced  by  caloric  when  it  alSects 
our  senses,  or  when  it  causes  a  variation  of  tem- 
perature, and  a  dilatation  of  bodies,  are  attributed 
to  free  caloric.  Tliese  have  been  represented  as  a 
sponge,  the  spaces  of  which  absorbed  the  caloric, 
which  tended  to  occupy  them  in  endeavouring  te 
place  them  in  an  equilibrium  by  a  property  com- 
mon to  all  fluids ;  nevertheless,  some  celebrated 
philosophers  have  believed  it  to  be  the  action  of 
an  affinity  tending  to  condense  the  caloric,  h\A 
they  have  distinguished  it  from  the  affinity  which 
produces  combinations,  under  the  name  of  phy- 
sical affinity,  or  affinity  of  adherence,  or  of  cohe- 
sion, and  have  attributed  the  union  of  caloric 

Qfree) 
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(?  free)  to  this  first  affinity,  and  that  of  combiftecl 
caloric  to  the  second.* 

This  manner  pf  considering  caloric  does  not 
appear  to  me  to  be  conformable  to  the  indications 
of  experience.  We  may  be  easily  convinced,  that 
the  caloric  whkrb  produces  sensible  effects,  does 
not  correspond  with  the  interstices  which  ,may  be 
supposed  to  be  between  the  moleculae  of  different 
bodies  ^  the  capacity  foF  caloric  of  an  equal  weight 
of  water,  that  is  to  say,  the  quantity  of  caloric  it 
can  abandon  in  passing  from  one  given  degree  of 
temperature  to  another,  compared  to  that  of  alcb- 
hol^  is  in  the  relation  of  1000  to  678  ;t  the  dila- 
tations produced  by  the  same  quantity  of  caloric 
in  the  volume  of  a  gas,  are  incomparably  greater 
than  thos6  experienced  by  liquids,  and  more  espe- 
cially by  solids,  and  there  is  no  correspondence 
between  the  dilatations  and  the  quantities  of  calo- 
ric absorbed. 

To  produce  the  same  effect,  caloric  combine;! 
with  different  substances  in  different  proportions, 
in  the  ratio  of  its  affinitv  for  them,  and  not  of  the 
interstices  they  may  contain. 

118.  The  difference  between  the  caloric  which 
they  consider  as  free,  and  that  which  they  call 
combined,  docs  not  warrant  the  attributing  their 
states  to  two  distinct  affinities,  for  we  have  seen 
in  the  preceding  chapter,  that  caloric  only  raises 


♦  Pictet,  Essais  de  Phys^  p.  13. 
t  l^em.  sux  la  Cbaleur. 
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the  temperature  of  a  body  because  it  meets 
aa  obstacle  which  prevents  it  from  giving  to  it 
the!  dimensions  necessary  to  maintain  a  tension 
equal  to  that  of  the  adjoining  bodies:  the  only 
difference,  therefore*  between  the  caloric  which 
they  have  considered  as  combined ;  and  that  which 
they  have  called  by  the  name  of  free  caloric,  <ton«» 
sists  in  this,  that  one  produces  a  saturation,  whose 
equiiibriumi.does'jnot  change  in  giv^n  citcutt^ 
stances,  and  that  the  other  is  in  a  diifereiit  d^gtM 
of-  tension,  on  account  of  the  forces  dpp<>sed  to  sk 
dilatation  proportionate  to  itei  quitntity,  a,M  ^ttt 
it  is ;  consequently  more  disposed  to  ekiter  into 
other  combinations  which  are  liot  atitfai  4aiM 
point  of  saturation ;  if  this  obstacle  is  i^^ovecl, 
the  excess  of  saturation  will  disappetf^  and  the 
caloric  ccjisidered  as  free  will  become  latent 

Caloric,  as  soon  as  it  produces  any^efiect  on  a 
body  which  experiences  no  change  in  its  state  of 
combination,  augments  itii  bulk;  it  Increases  the, 
■distance  of  its  moleculce,  and  subdues  their  reci** 
procil  affinity,  an  effort  which  is  immense,  com** 
pared  with  the  mechanical  forces  which  can  be 
attributed  to  particleis,  extremely  subtle  and' t)f 
great  mobility,  and  which  offers  no  analogy,  ex<^ 
cept  with  that  powerful  force  whidir  produces 
chemical  combinations.  In  the  uikion  which  it 
contracts,  it  follows  the  same  la^'^  as  we  have 
noticed  in  that  of  acids,  and  which  are  generally . 
found  in  every  species  of  combiflatioa ;  with  this 
dlfTerence,  that  its  affinity  unites  H  -M^th  all  the 
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bodies  which  are  within  a  system  exposed  to  the 
same  temperaturci  tliat  is  to  say,  which  attain  to 
the  same  degree  of  satoration ;  while  an  acid  can 
only  establish  its  equilibrium  of  saturation  with 
the  atkalis,  and  finds,  with  respect  to  other  sub- 
stances^ either  in  the  force  of  cohesion,  or  in  the 
elasticity  which  it  must  overcome,  an<i  in  those 
which  belong  to  itself,  a  resistance  which  it  can- 
noft  surmount:  M^e  shall  be  convinced  of  this. by 
comparing  the  effects* 

Just  03.  it  requires  different  quantities  of  the 
§ame,aci,ds,t/c)  produce  the  same  degree  of  satura^ ' 
tipn  Y?tbj<^ef#^t  al|:aline.  bases,  so  it  requires 
different  ;qy«nti tics  of  caloric  to  produce  the  si^ne 
()egree.of  s^tuf^tion  in  diiferept  bodies,  or,  which 
is  .tl)e  ^2i^^  things  to  raise  them  from  any  given 
temperature  to  another.  .i^ 

^  Specific  caloric,  or  the  comparative  quantity  of 
caloric .  wjiich  can  produce  the  same  effect,  the 
same  degree  of  saturation  with  different  bodies, 
corresponds,,  therefore,  with  the  quantity  of  any 
^cid  whiph  is,  necessary  to  produce  the  sam^  de- 
gree Qf:Satttration,  for  example,  neutralization, 
^ithjdifFerent  bjise^  o?  with  the  quantity  of  dif- 
ferent acids  required  to  produce  this  effect  with 
thCj.san^^  base :  but  9II  the  acidity  necessary  to 
produce  neutralisation  can  be  ascertained,  while 
the  quah titles  of  caloric  can  only  be  compared  by 
the  uni/orm  effects  they  produce  on  a  substance 
which  ftcfvc^.as  an  pbject  of  comparison. 
^  Ar  afjid,  bf coines  latent  jn  a  combination,,  but 
^d  its 
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its  acidity  re-appears  whenever  another  substance 
divides  the  action  exercised  by  it  on  the  base, 
with  whidh  it  had  been  combined  without  oppo- 
sition* 

Thus,  sensible  caloric  i^  that  which  passes  from 
one  combination  to  another  which  is  not  at  the 
same  degree  of  saturation  :  it  establisbes  an  equir 
librium  of  saturation,  and  the  proportions  neces- 
sary for  this  effect,  in  the  same  manner  as  with  an 
acid,  depend  on  the  afl^ities  for  caloric,  and  on  the 
ponderable  quantity  of  the  base ;,  they  each  be- 
come latent,  until  a  superior  force  obliges  them  to 
pass  into  another  combination,  or  rather  to  submit 
to  another  division.  The  compound  acquires  the 
qualities  which  depend  x)n  the  proportions  of  its 
composition,  and  the  opposing  forces  are  saturated 
according  to  the  element  which  governs :  but  aa 
alkalinity  is  the  force  opposed  to  an  a<^id,  so  is  the 
force,  of  cohesion  to  caloric^ 

1 19.  Latent  caloric  is,  therefore,  that  which,  in 
the  same  circumstances,  preserves  its  state  of  com-^ 
bination ;  but,  in  other  circumstances,  it  may,,  in 
its  turn,  become  sensible  caloric:  now,  specific 
caloric  being  the  quantity  of  caloric  which  can., 
become  sensible,  by  quitting  a  cmn bination  in  a 
determinate  space  of  the  thermometric  iscale,  com- 
pared to  that  which  abandons  another  combina-. 
tion,  in  the  same  circumstances,  it  differs  from 
latent  caloric  only  in  the  comparative  saturation 
produced  by  otie  and  the  other. 

fiy  producing  liquidity  in  solid  bodies,  caloric 
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enables  their  particles  to  exercise  their  mutual  af- 
finity :  it  is  thus  that  solid  bodies,  insoluble  by 
wati^r,  become,  by  fusion,  capable  of  foraiiio^  a 
vitreous  substance,  which  is  homogeneous  and 
whioh  can  assume  the  crystalUne  form  detenmned 
by  iter  particles,  when  the  temperature  is  lowered, 
that  is  say,  when  its  action  is  diminished,  as  in 
solutions  in  water. 

•  In  the  same  manner  as  a  liquid  can  dissolre  » 
greater  quantity  of  two  saline  substances  than  of 
one  alone,  because  the  mutual  action  of  the  two 
substances  cbncurB  with  that  which  the  liquid 
exercises,  so  eatoric  liquefies  two  substances,, 
whoi€  particles  eXjercise  a  mutual  affinity,  with 
greater  facility  than  it  acts  on  insulated  bodies ;  as 
lb  seen  in  alloys,  which  are  more  fusible  than  the 
metals  of  which  they  are  formed ;  and  as  is  ob« 
served  in  vitrifications,  in  which  non->vitrifiabIe 
earths  serve  as  fluxes  to  other  earths  which  alone 
would  resist  the  degree  of  heat  which  produces 
the  vitrification. 

When,  therefore,  caloric  causes  the  liquefaction 
of  solid  bodies,  either  immediately,  or  by  the  in- 
termediate acttoii  of  a  liquid,  it  acts  like  the  sol- 
Vents,  and,  in  this  point  of  view,  may  be  assimi* 
lated  iK^ith  them :  like  them,  it  produces  reciprocal 
liquefaction  by  diminishing  the  eficct  of  the  affi-* 
nity  of  the  particles  of  each  body,  by  an  analo* 
gous  effect  of  affinity.  The  more  it  is  superabun- 
dant in  a  combination,  the  more  its  properties 
predominate,  and  the  more  elastic  does  the  sub- 
stance 
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stance  become :  then  its  actioii  becofMs  pitjudU 
cial  to  the  combiftation  of  thi^  sub^taiice  witli 
anoth^  irhich  dofft  not  acquire  \ht  Mxat  elastt* 
city,  and  it  may  be  ccmsidered  as  a  i^olveiit  whieh 
operates  the  separation  of  the  ttro  ftubrtanced* 

ISO.  Before  it  destroys  the  fcH'ce  of  cohesiioii,  of 
separates  a  substance  by  the  volatility  it  comttiU'' 
nicates  to  it^  its  proportion  must  have  arrived  at 
a  certain  term^  then  it  accumulates  rapidly  (114), 
«nd  as  soon  aa  its  action  yields  to  that  of  the 
forces  opposed  to  it,  the  bodies  have  acquired  the 
same  prc^rtions  of  it. 

If  we  direct  our  attention  to  the  Hquefaction 
produced  by  a  solvent,  we  shall  discover  similat 
effects. 

The  water  begins  by  combinhig  with  a  itAid, 
until  its  force  of  cohesion  be  snfficfentiy  weaken- 
ed ;  then  the  solid  dissolves  at  ctace,  it  takes  th6 
liquid  state  directly  without  passing  thh)iigh  in-* 
termediate  states,  and  is -soluble  in  every  pfd«^ 
portion  by  another  liquid^  if  its  spfecifie  gtafvity 
canses  no  obstacle;  but  the  nlore  abundant  the 
water  is,  the  less  does  the  superfluity  adhere  to 
the  cdinUnaftion;  if  by  evaporations  or  by  the  ad-^ 
tkm  of  another  substance,  the  wkter  is  stptdtvtteA 
from  the  solution,  the  sofid  body  is  rtttofetf  to  its 
former  state,  and  retain^  the  same  quantity  of 
water  as  it  had  at  the  moment  it  passed  into  the 
liquid  state. 

If  tWs  confbfttrity  between  the  ;^fopeftIes  of 
caldfi<i  and  those  of  a;  substance  widchr  enters  Itltii 

combination 
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combination  be  not  considered  as  a  rigorous  proof 
'  of  its  substantial  existence,  it  will  not  be  denied 
that  the  hypothesis  of  its  existence  is  free  from 
inconvenience,  with  the  advantage  of  not  intro- 
ducing into  the  explanations  of  thp  phenomena 
smy  principles  but  such  ^  are  general  and  uni- 
form. 

121:  AltlK)ugh  the  specific  caloric  of  a  sub-* 
stance  bears- a  constant  relation  with  the  dilata- 
tions it  experiences,  at  different  temperatures,  and 
although  it  is  probable  that  there  is  also  a  corre* 
spondence  between  the  dilatations  of  different  bo- 
dies and  their  specific  caloric,  we  are  still  igno- 
rant what  this  is^in  the  greater nutnber  of  circum- 
stances :  it  is  only  seen  that  the  dilatations  of 
elastic  fluids  indicate-  less  specific  caloric  than 
tliose  of  liquids,  and  these  less  than  the  dilatations 
of  solids;  thus,  the  condensation  of  a  metal  is 
accompanied  with  a  disengagement  of  caloric 
much  greater  than  a  similar  condensation  in  the 
same  ponderable  quantity  of  a  gas. 

It  appears  to  me,  therefore,  that  the  more  the 
condensation  of  a  substance  augments,  the  greater 
is  the  quantity  of  caloric  separated  from  it  by  a 
similar  ch^.nge  of  bulk ;  or,  in  other  words,  that 
the  caloric  is  Iq  a  more  condensed  state,,  the  more 
its  quantity  is  diminished,  which  is  in  conformity 
with  the  inpreasing  action  of  the  affinities  by  a 
decrease  of  the  proportions; 
^  .^11  the  quantity  of  caloric;. which  can  form  spe- 
c^ftp  caloric;^  jf^pP^^'Sj  ibprefpfq  ta-have  a  constant 

relation 
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nelation  with  the  state  of  the  expansion  of  a  sub- 
stanee,  but  not  with  its  absolute  caloric;  for  ex* 
ample,  the  specific  caloric  of  the  vapour  of  water 
has  no  relation  with  that  of  the  water:  when  tlie 
vapour  is  reduced  into  liquid,  the  caloric  disen- 
gaged is  that  which  brought  it  to  the  gazeous 
.state,  and  all  that  which  belongs  to  the  water  has 
no  influence  on  the  phenomenon ;  it  is  the  same 
with  the  caloric  which  the  water  parts  with  in  its 
conversion  into  ice,  and  which  forms  the  specific 
caloric  of  the  water ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the 
ice  can  and  does  retain  a  much  greater  quantity 
of  caloric  than  that  disengaged  between  the  state 
pf  vapour  aod  that  of  congelation  ;  since  chemi- 
cal action  increases^  as  the  proportion  of  an  ele^ 
ment  diminishes,  it  follows  therefore  that  it  must 
be  much  morie  condensed  jthau  that  which  consti- 
t.utes  vapour. 

There  is  this  difference  between  solid  substfinqes 
and  liquid;  and  gazeous  fluids,  on  which  I  shall 
insist  elsewherCi  that  when  the  latter  pnter  iqto  a 
powerful  combination,  they  experience  ^much 
greater  condensation*  This  condensation  must  be 
incomfiarably  more  copsider^ble.  in  thq  (raloric 
than  in  the  other  substan(:es^  which>  derive  their 
ela^tipity  from  it^ 

If  the  caloric  was  not  more  cQndiense^  iu  bodi^^ 
in  proportion  as  their  moleculas  approximate,  tyf 
rather,  if  that  which  is  the  nearest  to  es^ch  mtqle- 
pule,  was  not  in  a  great€;r  .state  of^,  cqudensation 

thjin  xWi  wWcljL  i^  'W>Tfi  r^napte^  J^CjSpefjifip  g^\or 
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liCa  woi^  be  proportionate  to  the  dilatatioDft^  it 
aaay  be  conceived,  tlierefore^  how  its  quantity 
aiuat  always  correspond  with  the  volume^  or  with 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  same  body,  if  its  ten- 
sion remains  the  same ;  for,  having  the  property 
of  combining  with  all  bodies,  it  abandons  that 
whosiQ  moleculie  approximate,  because  it  may  be 
said  to  be  expelled,  by  that  which  surrounds  the 
noleculee  in  the  state  of  condensation  effected  by 
their  action*  vto  produce  a  dilatation  in  other  bo-« 
dies,  by  which  means  it  still  retains  the  state  of 
condensation  agreeing  with  the  auction  which  it 
experiences. 

Ififi.  Hitherto  I  have  only  considered  caloric  iar 
the  effects  it  produces  on  bodies,  and  conse* 
quehtljr  in  those  circumstances  in  which  it  exer-* 
cises  an  action  on  them :  I  have  shown  that  this 
action  Is  perfectly  analogous  to  that  of  a  substance 
which  combines;  but  the  elasticity  of  which  it  is 
posses^d  in. ai;!' eminent  degree,  gives  it  a  pro- 
perty which  4i^nguishei»  it  from  the  combina^ 
tions  in  which^^^|is  force  does  not  contribnte  to 
the  eflRscts,  and  of  which  we  may  form  an  idea  by 
eonsidering  what  passes  in  a  weak  combination  of 
«n  elastic  substance^  for  example,  in  a  solution  of 
carbonic  acid  in  water ;  more  especially  s^nt^e  it  is 
the  principle  of  this  property  in  all  the  substances 
which  possess  it. 

If,  after  havhrg  saturated'  water  wi'tli  carbonic 
iicid  at  a  certain  pressure  dF  the  atmospltei-e,  this 
|)ressure  is  dimftiis^ed,  p^rt  of  the  carbonic  acid 

escapes 
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esea(>e8  und  resumes  the  elastic  state ;  this  disen* 
gag^ftient  of  gas  takes  place  in  the  same  way  if 
its  elasticity  is  augmented  by  raising  the  tempera- 
tore  :  the  more  energetic  these  two  causes  of  se^ 
paratipn  may  be,  the  greater  will  be  the  quantity 
of  carbonic  acid  which  returns  to  the  elastic 
state* 

The  same  phenomenon  takes  place  in  caloric 
combined  with  a  substance :  if  the  circumstances 
which  are  necessary  to  enable  a  heated  body  to 
attain  a  certain  degree  of  temperature,  be  weaken- 
ed, part  of  the  caloric  escapes,  and  preserves  its 
elastic  state  until  it  loses  it  by  combining  with  a 
body :  it  is  then  radiant  calork^  whose  properties 
I  shall  now  examine. 

125.  The  radiant  caloric,  discovered  by  Mari« 
ote,  was  submitted  to  experiment  by  Lambert^ 
under  the  name  of  obscure  heat;  Scheele  distin^ 
guished  it  more  particularly  by  the  name  of  radi^ 
ant  heat;*  Saussure  afterwards  occupied  himself 
with  itjt  hut  it  is  Citizen  Pictet:|;  to  whom  we 
are  more  especially  indebted  for  making  known  its 
properties  by  some  very  delicate  experiments* 

Scheele  observed  that  radiant  caloric  is  reflected 
by  metallic  mirrors,  which  do  not  receire  aay 
heat  by  its  action,  but  which  a»  warmed,  if  their 
surface  is  blackened;  that  it  is  absorbed  by  glass 

•  Tnite  Cbira.  de  FAir  et  ifo  B^iu.  i^  US.. 
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which  transaiits  only  the  lights  aud  that  the  latter 
may  be  afterwards  reflected  by  a  metallic  mirror 
without  heat ;  that  air  receives  no  heat  from  it» 
while  it  takes  it  from  a  heated  body ;  that  for  thiii 
reasoQ  the  breath  of  a  person  placed  in  a  current 
of  .radiant  caloric  is  visible  in  winter,  although  a 
temperature,  much  less  sensible,  renders  it  invisi- 
ble in  summer ;  that  from  the  same  cause  a  cur- 
rent of  air  is  not  affected  by  mdiant  heat,  so  tliat 
a  light  preserves  its  direction  in  it,  and  it  does 
not  produce  that  undulation  on  shadows  excited 
by  a  hot  body  with  which  it  is  in  contact 

Jladiant  caloric  escapes,  therefore,  from  bodies 
lieated  and  placed  in  the  atmosphere  without  pro- 
ducing light,  or  else  it  is  blended  with  the  light ; 
in  the  latter  casp  it  is  reflected  by  metallic  mirrors 
with  the  light,  but  it  is  absorbed  by  glass  lenses 
and  mirrors  which  only  reflect  or  transmit  the 
light,  until  the  glass  is  sittficiently  heated  to  emit 
radiant  caloric  froip  itself. 

When,  therefore^  Pictet  e^^amined  the  variations 
of  a  thermometer  exposed,  in  a  receiver,  to  the 
influence  of  a  faper,  it  was^  not  the  radiant  caloric 
emitted  directly  by  the  taper  which  produced  the 
variations,  but  that  proceeding  from  the  heated 
glass,  and  his  results  must  be  adopted  wi^h  thi& 
modification* 

Thus,  radiant  caloric  is  absorbed,  after  reflec-? 
tions  more  or  less  multiplied,  by  the  surfaces  of 
the  surrounding  bodies,  more  rapidly  by  some, 
for  example,  by  black  bodies;   more  slowly  by 

white 
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white  bodies  :  the  polish  of  the  surfaces  also  con^ 
tributes  to  its  reflection,  and  it  seems  to  be  en^ 
tirdy  reflected  by  metallic  bodies ;  it  finishes  by 
wholly  combining,  if  the  surrounding  bodies  ar* 
rive  at  a  perfect  equilibrium,  and  it  is  only  by  its 
combinations  that  it  produces  any  effect  on 
thenu 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  equilibrium  is  broken, 
a  part  of  the  combined  caloric  of  the  .hottest  bo- 
dies is  disengaged  under  the  form  of  radiant  caio* 
ric,  axid  tends  to  combine  with  the  bodies  of  an 
inferior  temperature:    one  consequence  of  this 
,eiFect,  as  has  been  sho\ni  by  Pictet,  is  that  a  cold 
body  placed  in  the  focus  of  a  concave  metallic 
mirror,  produces  a  f^duction  in  a  thermometer  in 
the  focu$  of  arK>ther  concave  mirror placedoppo- 
sitc  to  the  first,  as  if  cold  itself  could  be  reflected. 
He  proves  that  the  two  effects  only  differ  in  the 
direction  in  which  the  emanation  of  the  caloric 
moves^  jaiid  according  to  the  degree  of  the  tension 
of  the  bodies;  sp  that  according  to  the  circum- 
stances, one  effect  becomes  the  inverse  of  the 
other.     This  learned  philosopher  examined  the 
differences  offered  by  radiant  calorie,  in  vacuo,  in 
the  vapour  of  water,  and  in  the  gas  of  suipfauric 
ether.     He  found  that  there  were  none,  except  in 
the  intensity  pf  this  property,  which  is  a  little 
stronger  in  vacuo  than  in  the  vapour  of  water, 
and  in  this  than  in  ethereal  gas.     It  viay,   there- 
fore^ be  cpai^idered  as  a  general  property  of  the 
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gases  to  give  a  free  passage  to  radiant  caloric,  and 
it  appears  th^t  they  possess  this  property  in  pro- 
portion to  their  expansion ;  nevertheless,  it  must 
not  be  considered  as  absolute* 

On  the  contrary,  liquids  do  not  seem  to  permit 
the  transmission  of  radiant  caloric,  or  at  least  it  is 
so  rapidly  absorbed,  that  this  effect  may  be  con- 
sidered as  null,  and  the  tension  of  the  caloric, 
which  is  in  the  direct  ratio  of  the  elevation  of 
temperature,  and  inverse  to  that  of  the  capacity 
for  caloric,  must  only  be  considered  in  liquids  and 
more  particularly  in  solids,  with  respect  to  each 
other,  as  a  tendency  to  the  equilibrium  of  satu« 
ration. 

134.  From  the  property  pdi»sessed  by  air,  a6* 
cording  to  the  observation  of  Scheele,  as  well  as 
by  the  other  gases,  of  not  combining  ^ith  raditot 
cateric,  it  results  that  whenever  combustion,  or  & 
disengagement  of  caloric  from  any  othcf  cau*; 
takes  place  in  the  air,  only  one  part  is  employed; 
imnnediately,  in  raising  its  temperature^  so  that  a 
thermometer  exposed  to  the  influence  of  radiant 
caloric,  may  sometimes  lead  to  error  respecting 
the  temperature  of  the  air,  since  it  can  absorb  tia 
radiant  caloric  which  does  not  combine  with-  the 
air. 

It  is  only  to  radiant  caloric  that  a  strict  afppli* 
cal3on  of  the  denomination  of  ftee  cak>tic  eah  be 
made;  but  in  using  it  thus,  it  mu^t  hot  be  over-^ 
looked,  that  no  ^eal  effect  is  prodiwed  by  it  ott 

bodies, 
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bodies^  exce]>t  when  it  lenters  into  combinatioa 
with  tbem^  and  that  its  existence  is  not  yet  proved 
except  in  elastic  fluids. 


CHAR  III. 

•  \       *  *     * 

Of  the  Action  of  Lights  And  of  the  Electric 

Fluid. 

]fi5.  Light  contributes  greatly  to  chemical  phe- 
nomena, it  is  the  cause  of  many  combinations, 
and  is  produced  by  means  of  many  others :  it  is» 
therefore,  one  of  the  agents  whose  characteristic 
properties  it  is  proper  to  be  acquainted  with ; ,  but 
it  is  always  necessary  to  distinguish  the  conae-r 
quences  to  which  observation  and  analogy  lead, 
with  respect  to  those  beings  which  cannot  be  sub- 
mitted to  weight  and  measure,  from  the  determi* 
Jiations  which  are  founded  on  this  ravariable 
base. 

When  bodies  change  their  volume  they  take  or 
they  abandon  caloric,  according  as  their  new  di« 
mensions  are  more  contracted  or  more  extended  : 
if  these  changes  are  made  with  rapidity  they  are 
accompanied,  not  only  by  heat,  but  also  by  light ; 
thus,  iron  becomes  hot  and  luminous  by  a  brisk 
percussion;  the  oxigenated  muriate  of  pot^ash 
detonates  with  sulphur  and  other  easily  combua* 

tible 
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tible  bodies  by  simple  percussion,  and  much  light 
is  disengaged  |  a  mixture  of  iron  and  sulphur  suit* 
ably  moistened  deprives  oxigen  gas  of  its  elasti"" 
city,  and,  according  as  the  absorption  is  more  or 
less  rapid,  and  more  or  less  abundant,  the  hedt 
disengaged  is  either  scarcely  perceptible,  but  con- 
tinued for  a  length  of  time,  or  it  is  brisker,  or  in 
the  end  combustion  likes  place  accompanied  with 
much  light,  and  the  results  whether  slowly  or 
quickly  obtained  are  the  same. 

It  would  be  useless  to  accumulate  facts  «o  well 
known,  for  the  purpose  of  deducing  the  conclu- 
sions arising  from  them,  and  which  ate,  ia  Edi- 
tion to  those  already  indicated,  1st.  tliat  when** 
ever  the  volume  of  a  body  diminishes,  the  calbrtc 
which  exceeds  that  quantity  which  it  must  con- 
tain, passes  into  combination  with  the  adjoining 
bodies,  producing  in  them  the  dilatation  required 
by  its  introduction,  according  to  the  quantity  and 
capacity  of  these  bodies:  2d.  that  if  the  pheno- 
menon takes  place  with  a  gas,  part  of  the  caloric 
takes  the  state  of  radiant  caloric,  which  aftem^ards 
enters  into  combination  either  with  liquid  or  solid 
bodies :  Sd  that,  in  the  last  case,  if  the  quantity 
of  caloric  eliminated  is  considerable,  or  rather,  if 
the  elimination  is  rapid,  more  or  less  light  is  dis- 
engaged :  4th.  that  combinations  produce,  in  this 
respect,  effects  analogous  to  those  of  mechanical 
pressure;  but  these  effects  are  generally  much 
more  considerable,  because  the  power  of  s^fhnity 
is  much  mpre energetic  than  the  mechanical  powers 

which 
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which  are  at  our  disposal,  or  than  we  are  capa- 
ble of  observing :  nevertheless,  since  the  action  of 
the  two  elements  of  a  combination  on  caloric  may 
vary  considerably,  according  to  that  M'hich  eithef 
of  them  could  exercise  in  an  insulated  state,  and 
according  to  their  reciprocal  affinity,  the  results  of 
the  combination  may  be  very  different,  and  may 
not  correspond  ^ith  the  energy  which  produces 
it.  ' 

126.  According  to  this  theory  which  is  adopted 
by  the  greatest  number. of  chemists,  light  may  be 
fixed  in  bodies,  add  it  then  resumes  the  properties 
of  combined  caloric;  in  fact,  coloured  bodies,  and 
more  especially  if  they  are  black,  grow  hot  by  ab- 
sorbing it;  white  bodies  heat  much  less,  because 
they  reflect  it ;  glasses  transmit  the  greatest  part 
of  it^  but  they  absorb  a  small  quantity,  and,  in 
consequence,  acquire  a  little  heat:  Miien  it  is  co1« 
lee  ted  in  the  focus  of  a  lens,  or  reflected  in^that 
of  a  concave  mirror,  it  produces  all  the  effects  of 
accumulated  caloric  in  another  mode,  with  this 
difference,    that  the  bodies   experience    greater 
effect  as  they  are  more  opaque  or  mor#coloured. 

This  difference  in  the  mode  of  communication 
between  caloric  and  light  is  shown  in  an  expert* 
ment  indicated  by  Scheele  :  **  On  exposing,*'  says 
he,  "to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  two  equal  thermome- 
"  ters,  the  one  filled  with  spirit  of  wine  coloured 
*^  of  a  deep  red,  and  the  other  filled  with  spirit 
**  of  wine  uncoloured,  the  red  liquor  will  rise 
*'  much  sooner  than  the  M'hit^;  but  if  the  t\fo 

*'  ther- 
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'^  thermometers  are  placed  in  warm  water,  their 
'^  liquors  will  rise  at  the  same  time/' 

In  the  same  manner,  radiant  caloric  becomes 
combined  caloric  when  it  is  fixed,  but  it  is  distin* 
guishable  from  light,  because  it  is  absorbed  with 
greater  facility,  and  by  bodies  which  transmit 
light ;  glasses  and  transpai^nt  liquids  which  give 
no  passage  to  radiant  caloric,:  allow  that  qf  light, 
(123).  It  appears,  therefore,  that  this  distinction 
must  be  admitted  between  radiant  caloric  and 
light ;  that  the  first  possesses  less  of  the  qualities 
of  eminent  elasticity,  or  that  it  is  endowed  with 
less  velocity ;  this  difference  depends  only  on  the 
Qiicumstances  of  their  emission,  since  one  can 
take  the  nature  of  the  other,  and  since  both  can, 
in  the  end,  perform  the  functionsof  caloric,  when 
they  are  obedient  to  the  action  of  bodies;  but 
neither  can  produce  any  effect,  except  when  they 
enter  into  combination* 

127*  If  observation  shows  that  radiant  caloric 
and  light  fulfil  the  functicMis  of  caloric,  by  their 
fixation  in  bodies  which  experience  no  change  in 
their  comUpation,  and  by  losing  the  propeTties 
which  characterise  them;  if,  in  consequence,  we 
are  warranted  in  considering  them  as  one  and  the 
same  substance,  which  differs  only  by  the  state  in 
which  it  is  found,  there  are  nevertheless  some  che* 
hiical  combinations  which  seem  to  experience  dif- 
ferent effects  from  light  and  heat,  and  which  seem 
to  lead  us  to  consider  them  as  distinct  substances : 
thus,  when  nitric  apid  is  exposed  to  light,  oxigen 

gas 
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gas  is  disengaged,  and^  nitrous  gas  is  formed ; 
beat,  on  the  contrary,  disengages  nitrous  gas  from 
nitrous  acid  :  oxigenated  muriatic  acid  abandons 
its  oxigen  by  the  action  of  light,  and  it  can,  by 
that  of  heat,  be  distilled  without  decomposition : 
the  effects  produced  in  other  combinations  appear 
to  be  similar,  for  example,  when  a  solijtipn  of 
Prussiate  of  pot-ash,  in  which  a  little  acid  has 
been  mixed,  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  light,  it 
is  rapidly  decomposed;  One  part  of  the  PrussiQ 
acid  is  disengaged  because  it  resumes  the  elastic 
state;  another  part  is  precipitated  in  Prussiate  of 
iron:  when  this  solution  is  submitted  to  ebulli- 
tion it  undergoes  the  same  decomposition ;  but  if 
it  receives  no  higher  temperature  than  it  would 
have  taken  from  the  action  of  light,  it  experiences 
no  change.  , 

We  must  examine  what  are  the  circumstances 
which  can  produce  these  effects,  which,  in  some 
cases,  announce  only  a  difference  in  the  energy 
of  the  action  of  light  and  heat,  and  which,  at 
other  times,  seem  to  prove  that  there  is  a  greater  . 
distance  between  them :  tathis  end  it  will  be  pro-* 
per  to  follow  some  of  these  cases  in  detail,  com« 
paring  the  two  agents  which  produce  them. 

128.  We  are  indebted  to  the  celebrated  Count 
Rumford  for  some  very  interesting  experiments 
on  the  effects  of  solar  light,  as  well  as  on  tho;$e  of 
heat* 

•  Philos.  Pa{>ers,  vol.  i. 

VOL.  I.  L        ^  Ishajl 
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I  shall  divide  these  experiments  into  two  classes; 
those  in  which,  with  a  solution  of  gold,  he  pro* 
duced  a  purple  colour,  and  with  a  solution  of  sil* 
Vcr  a  yellow  brown,  and  those  in  whiah  he  ob* 
tained  a  reduction  of  these  metals. 

He  impregnated  white  silk)  linen  and  cotton 
cloth,  and  magnesia  alba,  with  a  solution  of  gold; 
on  exposing  these  substances  to  the  light  of  the 
sun,  or  to  the  hea(  of  a  taper,  they  took  a  beauti- 
ful purple  colour,  but  in  the  dark  no  change  waft 
produced.  When  they  were  not  humid,  heat  and 
tight  caused  little  alteration  in  them,  but  bjT 
moistening  them,  the  effect  took  place. 

With  solution  of  silver  the  same  substances 
took  a  yellow  brown  shade,  but  in  the  dark,  and 
without  heat,  they  acquired  no  colour. 

I  have  made  some  experiments  on  muriate  of 
ailver  which  may  elucidate  these  results.  Scheele 
observed  that  muriate  of  silver,  covered  with 
water,  and  exposed  to  light,  abandoned  the  rnuri^ 
atic  acid,  so  that  the  supernatant  water  formed, 
with  the  solution  of  silver,  a  new  precipitate  of 
muriate ;  but  he  supposed  that  the  silver  was 
blackened  because  the  light  had  brought  it  nearer 
to  the  metallic  state  by  having  given  phlogiston 
to  it  To  explain  the  effects  of  light,  in  a  man- 
ner more  conformable  to  observation,*  I  had  pre- 
Sumed  that  the  muriate  of  silver  suffered  its  oxi*^ 
gen  to  escape  when  it  was  exposed  to  lighf^  like 

•  Journ,  de  Phys,  1786. 
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the  oxigenated' nmriatic  acid;  that  it  took  iU 
black  colour  by  approaching  the  metallic  state 
from  that  cause,  and  that  it  abandoned  the  muri* 
atic  acid  with  which  it  could  not  remain  in  com* 
bination  in  this  state.  I  have  submitted  this  old 
conjecture  to  experiment. 

Muriate  of  silver  covered  with  water,  and  then 
exposed  to  the  sun^s  rays  for  several  days,  at  first 
only  disengaged  some  bubbles  which  appeared  to 
be  owing  to  the  air  adhering  to  the  muriate  of 
silver,  and  driven  off  by  the  water ;  for,  when  the 
first  effect  had  ceased  no  more  gas  was^  disengaged, 
although  the  quantity  of  muriate  of  silver  was 
considerable^  and  it  ^was  frequently  agitated  for 
the  purpose  of  renewing  the  surface  exposed  to 
the  rays  of  hght :  the  water  which  had  become 
acid,  reddened  paper  tinged  with  turnsole  without 
destroying  its  colour,  it  therefore  did  not  contain 
oxigenated  muriatic  acid.  Saturated  with  soda, 
it  yielded  muriate  of  soda  by  evaporation.  The 
muriate  blackened  by  the  light  was  entirely  dis- 
solved in  ammonia,  like  that  which  had  preserved 
its  whiteness. 

I  was  not,  therefore,  warranted  in  supposing 
that  in  this  case  the  oxigen  was  disp6sed  to  re^ 
sume  the  elastic  state,  and  to  abandon  the  metal, 
by  the  action  of  Jight 

I  exp<i6ed  thuriate  of  silver  blackened  by  light 
ip  heat,  in  a  small  glass  retort  placed  on  sand ;  i^ 
entered  into  fusion  and  combined  with  the  glass; 
oxigen  waa  not  disengaged^  but  muriatic  acid. 

L  S  Muriate 
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Muriate  of  silver  which  had  not  experienced  the 
action  of  the  light  was  submitted  to  a  less  degree 
of  heat,  and  it  was  remarked  that  it  became  black- 
/ened  before  it  entered  into  fusion,  and  that,  at 
the  same  time,  a  little  muriatic  acid  was  disen- 
gaged, but  no  oxigen.  It  appears,  therefore,  that 
light  only  occasions  the  separation  of  a  portion  of 
the  inuriatic  acid  which  is  combined  in  the  muri- 
ate of  silver,  and  that  heat  alone  can  produce  the 
same  effect. 

.  Muriate  of  silver,  left  in  a  dark  place,  but  ex- 
posed to  a  current  of  air,  blackened  quickly,  as 
.  -  if  it  had  been  submitted  to  the  action  of  light : 
the  air  therefore  favours  the  disengagement  of 
that  part  of  the  muriatic  acid  which  must  be  se- 
parated to  enable  the  muriate  of  silver  to  acquire 
a  black  colour,  and  this  separation  may  be  the 
effect  of  very  different  causes. 

There  is  a  probability  that  the  muriate  of  gold* 
experiences  the  same  effect  as  the  muriate  of  sil- 
ver, and  that  light,  as  well  as  heat,  separate)^  a 
part  of  the  acid,  but  that  the  intervention  of 
water  favours  this  effect,  since  the  dry  substances 
did  not  take  the  purple  colour.  The  colour  taken 
by  the  combinations  of  gold  and  silver  are  the 
3ame  as  those  of  the  oxides  of  these  metals  when 
they  predominate:  this  exf)lains^.the  remark  i>f 
Rumford,  that  the  colours  obtained  frtwrt  tKem 
resemble  thosej  of  the  enamels  into  which  theilfe 
oxides  enter.  7  •  * 

129.  I  proceed  to  the  experiments  in  ^hich 

Kumfordy 
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Rumfqrd,  guided  by  those  previously  made  by 
Mrs.  Fulhame,  obtained  the  reduction  of  the  two 
metals..  He  exposed  to  the  light  of  the  sun,  a 
flask  containing  pieces  of  charcoal  and  a  solution 
of  gold  ;  in  a  short  time  the  gold  was  completely 
reduced  :  the  solution  of  silver  experienced  a 
similar  reduction  :  the  metals  form  a  brilliant  coat 
on  the  glass  to  which  they  .attach  themselves,  or 
are  deposited  in  pellicles  or  in  crystals  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  charcoal.  Similar  flasks  were  enclosed 
in  cylinders  of  tin,  and  exposed  to  the  heat  of 
boiling  water,  with  the  same  result,  so  that  the 
heat  of  the  ebullition  of  water  produces  a  similar 
effect  to  that  of  the  rays  of  the  sun ;  this  is  con- 
trary to  the  opinion  Rumford  had  formed  of  the 
high  temperature  which  light  was  capable  of  com- 
municatins:  to  the  moleculas  on  which  it  exercised 
its  action,  as  he  has  observed  himself  with  that 
candour  M'hich  characterises  him, 

I  repeated  these  experiments  on  the  solution  of 
silver,  having  adapted  a  tube  to  the  flask  for  the 
purpose  of  examining  the  gas  which  might  be 
disengaged,  and  1  obtained,  iri  both  circum-# 
stances,  a  mixture  of  nitrous  gas  and  carbonic 
acid:  I  also  exposed  nitric  acid,  into  which  I  had 
put  pieces  of  charcoal,  to  the  action  of  light,  and 
to  that  of  boiling  water,  and  I  obtained,  in  the 
same  manner,  in  both  experiments,  nitrous  gas 
gnd  carbonic  acid. 

130.  Rumford  submitted  the  solution  of  muri* 
»tc  of  gold  in  ether  to  the  action  of  light,  and 

observed 
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gases  to  give  a  free  passage  to  radiant  caloric,  and 
it  appears  th^t  they  possess  this  property  in  pro-* 
portion  to  their  expansion ;  neverthelesSi  it  must 
not  be  considered  as  absolute. 

On  the  contrary,  liquids  do  not  seem  to  permit 
the  transmission  of  radiant  caloric,  or  at  least  it  is 
so  rapidly  absorbed,  that  this  effect  may  be  con- 
sidered as  null,  and  the  tension  of  the  caloric, 
which  is  in  the  direct  ratio  of  the  elevation  of 
temperature,  and  inverse  to  that  of  the  capacity 
for  caloric,  must  only  be  considered  in  liquids  and 
more  particularly  in  solids,  with  respect  to  each 
other,  as  a  tendency  to  the  equilibrium  of  satu« 
ration. 

134.  From  the  property  pdiMessed  by  air,  kc^ 
cording  to  the  observation  of  Scheele,  as  well  as 
by  the  other  gases,  of  not  combining  irith  radiAnt 
caloric,  it  results  that  whenever  combustion,  or  a 
disengagement  of  caloric  from  any  othef  caui*; 
takes  place  in  the  air,  only  one  part  is  employed; 
imnrediately,  in  raising  its  temperature^  so  th^t  a 
thermometer  exposed  to  the  influence  of  radiant 
caloric^  may  sometimes  lead  to  error  respecting 
the  temperature  of  the  air,  since  it  can  absorb  llhe 
radiant  caloric  which  does  not  coinbifte  with  the 
asr. 

It  is  only  to  radiant  caloric  that  a  stricl!  alppli* 
cation  of  the  denomination  of  ftee  cak>ric  eatt  be 
made;  but  in  nsing  it  thus,  it  mu^t  hot 'be  over- 
tooked,  that  no  :$ea\  effect  is  prodife^d  by  it  oti 

bodies, 
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bodies,  excq)t  when  it  enters  into  combinatioa 
with  them^  and  that  its  existence  is  not  yet  proved 
except  in  elastic  fluids. 


CHAP.  III. 

Cf  the  Action  of  Light,  and  of  the  Ekctric 

Fluid. 

]fi5.  Light  contributes  greatly  to  chemical  phe- 
nomena,  it  is  the  cause  of  many  combinations^ 
and  is  produced  by  means  of  many  others :  it  is, 
therefore,  one  of  the  agents  whose  characteristic 
properties  it  is  proper  to  be  acquainted  with ;  but 
it  is  always  necessary  to  distinguish  the  conse-* 
quences  to  which  observation  and  analogy  lead, 
with  respect  to  those  beings  which  cannot  be  sub- 
mitted to  weight  and  measure,  from  the  dctermi^ 
nations  which  are  founded  on  this  rnvariable 
base. 

When  bodies  change  their  volume  they  take  or 
they  abandon  caloric,  according  as  their  new  di« 
mensions  are  more  contracted  or  more  extended  : 
if  these  changes  are  made  with  rapidity  they  arc 
accompanied,  not  only  by  heat,  but  also  by  light ; 
thus,  iron  becomes  hot  and  luminous  by  a  brisk 
percussion;  the  oxigenated  muriate  of  pot-^ash 
detonates  with  sulphur  and  other  easily  combua* 

tible 
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acids  are  retained  by  an  alkali,  which  puts  them. 
into  a  state  in  which  they  can  receive  the  action  of 
a  high  temperature.  Let  us  enquire  on  what  the 
difference  found  on  this  occasion  depends  :  its 
explanation  may  be  applied  to  all  similar  cases. 

Rumford  observed  that  light  might  elevate  the 
temperature  of  the  molecujae  on  which  it  acted, 
although  that  of  the  substance,  of  which  the  mo- 
Jeculae  are  a  part,  appeared  to  re<*eive  but  little 
heat:  the  circumstance  which  hinders  the  com- 
mon temperature  from  being  the  measure  of  the 
effect  produced  on  some  parts,  is  the  same  which 
causes  a  thermometer  to  indicate  but  a  small  part 
of  the  change  experienced  by  a  small  quantity 
of  air,  compared  to  that  of  the  mass  with  which  it 
shares  its  temperature  (110).  But  this  effect  has 
much  less  intensity  than  the  first  considerations  of 
it  led  to  believe, 

In  the  oxigenated  muriatic  acid  the  light  can 
only  be  reduced  to  a  state  of  combination,  by^the 
action  of  oxigen ;  it  is  to  it  that  its  action  is  limit- 
ed :  it  therefore  produces  on  it  alone  the  effects  of 
a  high  temperature,  so  that  it  resumes  its  elastic 
statCj  as  it  would  have  done  by  an  elevation  of 
temperature. 

If  heat  is  communicated  to  the  liquid  by  a  heab* 
ed  body,  it  acts  equally  on  all  the  liquid,  the 
temperature  of  which,  by  being  raised,  renders  the 
water  and  the  muriatic  acid  volatile;  so  that  the 
liquid  comes  over  by  distillation,  without  ^ny 
diiSference  being  produced  which  can  cause  the 

separatioi^ 
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separation  of  the  oxigen  ;  but  rf  the  muriatic  acid 
is  retained  by  an  alkaline   base,   its  temperatu^pc 
may  be  raised  so  high  that  the  disengagement  of 
oxigen  can  take  place. 

When,  therefore,  light  produces  the  disengage- 
ment of  oxigen  gas  from  oxigenated  muriatic 
acid ;  from  nitric  acid  ;  from  a  plant  which  vege-r 
tates ;  it  must  be  concluded  that  it  enters  into  com- 
bination, that  it  supplies  the  quantity  of  caloric 
wanting  to  the  gas  which  is  disengaged,  and  that, 
in  raising  its  temperature,  it  increases  its  elasticity; 
and  if  radidnt  caloric  or  heat  does  not  produce  the 
same  effect,  it  is  because,  in  the  given  circum- 
etances,  it  cannot  form  a  similar  combination,  or 
occasion  its  effects. 

1 32.  These  observations  appear  to  me  to  con- 
firm the  identity  of  the  substance  of  light  with 
thatof  caloric ;  but  they  indisputably  confirm  the 
identity  of  their  effects,  M'ith  some  differences, 
which  only  arise  from  the  conditions  In  %vhich 
they  act. 

Colours  have  no  influence  on  the  action  of  ca- 
loric, but  they  render  bodies  more  or  less  fit  to  fix 
the  light  and  to  change  4t  into  caloric,  so  that  a 
white  body,  placed  even  tn  the  fopus  of  a  burning 
glass,  e:^periences  effects  much  less  considerable 
than  a  black  body,  because  it  is  only  that  part  of 
the  light  which  /enters  into  combination  that  can 
produce  chemical  effects  in  a  subi^tance. 

Light  is  sometimes  fixed  by  one  element  of  a 
combination  rather  than  by  another,  $o  that,  in 
fhat  case,  it  acts  on  it  in  an  jnsiulated  manner, 

vhilc 
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while  caloric  would  have  been  uniformly  corn- 
bined  with  all  the  elements.  These  effects  of  the 
solar  light  can  only  be  compared  to  those  of  a 
temperature  but  little  elevated ;  but  if  the  rays  arc 
concentrated  they  act  with  the  greatest  power  that 
can  possibly  be  obtained  from  caloric ;  to  judge 
of  it  from  its  effects,  radiant  heat  appears  to  be  in 
an  intermediate  state  between  light  and  combined 
caloric. 

Such  are  the  results  of  observation  :  some  phi- 
losophers have  been  of  opinion  that  light  was  a 
substance  distinct  frOm  heat ;  Deluc  has  insisted 
strongly  on  their  difference;  but  Saussure  seems 
to  me  to  have  proved  the  weakness  of  the  grounds 
on  which  he  endeavoure4  to  establish  it^*  A  ce- 
lebrated philosopher  has  recently  relied  on  some 
phenomena,  which  are  still  obscure,  and  of  little 
weight,  to  distinguish  the  calorific  rays:from  the 
luminous:  admitting  that  this  distinction  was  re* 
alized,  it  would  occasion  no  change  in  the  explana- 
tion of  the  chemical  phenomena,  which  is  founded 
pn  the  effects  of  light,  such  as  it  comes  to  us, 

133.  But  light  is  separable  into  different  rays, 
and  we  suppose  that  caloric  is  an  identical  sub- 
stance; this  is  caused  by  our  comprehending 
under  the  name  of  caloric,  the  object  to  which  all 
the  properties  of  caloric  belong,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  many  of  the  effects  of  the  atmospheric  air 
are  explained  without  a  necessity  for  attending  to 
the  component  parts  of  it.  It  is  therefore  possi- 
ble, it  is  even  probablcj  that  caloric  contains  se» 

♦  Vojr.  ans  les  Alpes.    Tom  IV.  Edit,  m  8yo, 
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veral  substances  really  different,  and  that  it  is  a 
genus  to  which  several  species  belong;  but  hi« 
therto  little  difference  has  been  observed  in  the 
chemical  action  of  the  rays  of  light:  neverthelessi 
Scheele  noticed  that  the  violet  ray  had  more  ac* 
tion  on  muriate  of  silver  than  the  other  rays. 

Sennebier  examined  the  effect  of  the  prismatic 
rays  on  the  same  substance,  and  ascertained  their 
difference  by  that  of  the  time  required  by  each  to 
bring  it  to  the  same  shade.  In  fifteen  seconds  the 
violet  ray  produced  tlie  same  effect  as  that  of  the 
red  ray  in  twenty  minutes;  the  other  rays  were 
intermediate:*  there  is  doubtless  much  knowledge 
$till  to  be  acquired  on  the  physical  nature  of  co* 
lours,  and  the  theory  of  caloric,  as  well  as  oa 
most  other  subjects. 

134.  If  the  disengagement  of  light  only  diSen 
from  the  elimination  of  caloric  by  the  circum- 
stances of  its  emission,  we  need  not  be  surprised 
that  it  should  be  produced,  by  very  different 
causes ;  its  most  usual  source  is  the  combination 
of  oxigen  with  some  inflammable  substance;  but 
other  combinations,  or  even  the  .compression  of  a 
substance  may  produce  it;  it  is  sufficient  that, 
ynder  certain  conditions,  a  change  in  the  proper* 
tion  of  caloric  in  a  body,  or  of  the  system  of  a 
body,  should  be  made.  (Note  IX.) 

The  calorimeter  indicates  all  Uie  caloric  disen- 
gaged ;  but  the  combustion  which  takes  place  in 

*  Mqn*  Pbysico-Chim.  torn  III. 
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the  atmosphere  permits  all  that  part  which  takes^ 
the  state  of  light  to  escape,  and  all  that  which  is 
disengaged  in  radiant  caloric  to  he  dispersed  to  a 
distance,  until  substances,  either  liquid  or  solid, 
are  enabled  to  bring  the  one  and  the  other  into  a 
state,  of  combination. 

Light  appears  to  be  retained  by  some  substances 
which  make  but  little  change  in  its  elastic  state, 
and  which  permit  it  to  be  easily  restored  by  a 
slight  cause,  as  is  observed  in  atmospheric  air, 
which  adheres  to  some  bodies  from  "which  it  is  se- 
parated with  great  facility.  It  is  probably  in  this 
manner  that  some  bodies  become  luminous  in  the 
dark,  after  having  been  exposed  to  a  vivid  light; 
but  this  effect  must  not  be  confounded  with  that 
of  other  substances  which  experrence  a  true  com- 
bustion.  (Note  X,) 

135.  Besides  the  effects  which  constitute  the 
electric  phenomena,  the  action  of  the  electric 
fluid  produces  changes  in  the  chemical  properties 
ef  bodies,  and  thus  favours  the  formation  or  de- 
composition of  many  combinations ;  hence  it  must 
be  reckoned  among  the  chemicah  agents. 

If  the  chemical  effects  of  the  action  of  electrii- 
city  are  compared  with  those  of  caloric,  the  great- 
est analogy  will  be  found  between  them. 

The  electric  spark  inflames  the  mixture  of  oxi^ 
gen  gas  and  hidrogen  gas,  from  which  the  for- 
mation of  water  takes  place  in  the  same  manner 
as  by  an  elevation  of  temperature  :  both  of  them 
favour  ev^tporation  ajnd  increase  the  specific  levity 

of 
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of  the  elastic  fluids;*  both  decompose  aihmpnia ; 
and,  by  means  of  a  metal,,  the  water  held  in  solu- 
tion by  carbonic  acid:  they  equally  favour  ti>e 
combination  of  azote  and  oxigen,  or  the  produc- 
tion of  nitric  acid ;  the  combustion  of  turnsole 
by  the  air,t  as  well  as  that  of  inflammable  liquors; 
the  disengagement  bf  hidrogen  from  ether,  oib 
and  alcohol ;  the  oxidation  of  metals,  or,  accord- 
ing to  their  intensity,  the  disengagement  of  the? 
oxigen  of  the  oxides,  if 

Nevertheless,  the  electric  fluid  does  not  always 
act  like  caloric,  which  passes  into  combination 
by  immediate  communication  with  a  substance, 
but  its  action  is  at  first  condensed  on  some  of  the 
molecute  of  a  substance,  and  then-  it  produces 
effects  •  analogous    to    those    we    have    noticed 
with  respect  to  light,  (131);  the  only  difference 
is,  that  its  feffects  are  much  more  considerable  than 
those  of  the  ordinary  light  of  the  sun ;  thus,  while 
the  latter  disengages  the  oxigen  from  common 
water  and  nitric  acid,  the  electric  fluid  can  disen- 
gage it  not  only  from  nitric  acid,  but  even  from 
sulphuric  acid ;  it  can  decompose  water  entirely 
when  shocks  are  passed  through  this  liquid,  al- 
though in  other  circumstances,  whose  differences 
I  shall  endeavour  to  explain,  it  effects  its  pro^ 
duction, 

*  Van  Marum,   1"  Suite  des  Exp.  p.  210. 

t  Cavendish.   Philos.  Trans.  1785. 

I  Descrip.  d'une  tres  grande  machine  electriq.  p.  X6S. 

It 
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It  must  not  be  concluded  from  tbe  identity  of 
these  effects,  that  the  agents  are  the  same ;  on  the 
contrary,  observation  seems  to  prove  that  there  is 
an  essential  difference  between  them  :  very  little 
change  of  temperature  is  observed  from  the  action 
of  electricity :  when  the  metals  enter  into  com-- 
bastion  it  is  to  it  alone  that  tlie  heat  they  acquire 
should  be  attributed ;  for  if  an  incombustible  me* 
tal,  such  ais  gold,  silver  or  platina,  is  submitted 
to  a  strong  shock,  we  do  not  perceive  that  it  can 
have  taken  a  heat  capable  of  effecting  its  fusioa, 
though  this  would  have  happened  with  no  other 
difference  but  that  of  a  greater  shock,  which  only 
'  produces  liquefaction  by  an  elevation  of  tempera* 
ture.  The  heat  produced  in  this  case  Mems  to 
itae  to  be  an  effect  of  the  compression  exercised 
by  those  parts  which  are  most  dilated,  upon  the 
others:  no  conclusion  opposite  to  this  opinion 
can  be  drawn  even  if  we  succeed  in  bringing  a 
,  metal  to  a  red  heat  without  the  contact  of  oxigen, 
since  percussion  can  produce  this  effect  (Note 
XI.) 

The  action  of  the  electric  fluid  causes  such  a 
dilatation  in  that  part  of  the  bodies  on  which  it 
acts,  that  it  seems  to  reduce  them  into  gas  with 
greater  facility  than  that  of  caloric  which  liquefies 
them,  at  least  if  we  judge  from  the  effect  prOf 
duced  by  it  on  the  metals,  and  which  has  been  so 
carefully  described  by  Van  Marum. 

This  dilatation  seems  to  me  to  be  calculated  to 
explain  the  analogy  of  chemical  effects :  in  either 

circumstance 
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circumstance  the  force  of  cohesion  is  diminished 
by  the  distance  introduced  between  the  moleculaciy 
and,  by  this,  the  combinations,  to  which  this 
obstacle  was  opposed,  are  effectuated. 

136.  Lately,  electric  effects,  which  at  first  ap- 
peared to  have  a  particular  character,  and  of  which 
the  cause  has  been  indicated  under  the  name  of 
galvanistny  have  exercised  the  penetration  of 
philosophers  and  chemists:  although  the  series 
of  phenomena  to  which  this  species  of  observa- 
tion has  given  birth,  are  worthy  of  forming  a  dis- 
tinct branch  of  philosophy,  their  connection 
with  many  chemical  phenomena  induces  me  6> 
extract  from  the  celebrated  Volta,  a  sketch  of 
the  luminous  theory  he  has  given*. 

All  the  phenomena  of  the  pile,  or  of  the  elec- 
tromotive apparatus,  are  deduced  by  Volta^s 
theory,  from  a  generative  property,  principally 
positessed  by  the  metals. 

The  metals  exercise  a  mutual  action  with  re- 
spect to  the  electric  state  natural  to  them :  in  an 
equilibrium  of  electricity  while  insulated,  they 
share  that  which  belongs  to  them,  unequally,  a^ 
soon  as  they  come  into  contact ;  sortie  Surcharge 
themselves  with  the  electric  fluid  at  the  expense 
of  others,  but  in  an  unequal  manner ;  hence  this 
effect  is  greater  between  some  metals  than  between 
others :  in  this  respect  a  series  of  metals  may  be 
formed,  and  the  two  extreme  terms  of  the  series 

•  Ahu.  de  Chim.  Frimaire  An.  Xt 
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are  zinc,  which  takes  the  electricity  from  all  the 
others,  and  gold  or  silver,  which  yield  it  to  all  the 
others*  The  intermediate  metals  take  it  from  those 
which  occupy  inferior  places  in  the  series,  and 
'  give  it  to  those  which  fill  superior  places^ 

This  property  is  fiot   confined  to  the  metals^ 

•  charcoal  may  be -compared  with  those  which  are 

the  most  disposed  to  give  the  elfectric  fluid  by 

contact,  and    crystallized  oxide   of    manganese 

yields  a  greater  quantity  than  even  gold  or  silver. 

While  the  metals  remain  insulated  in  their  con- 
tact^ this  mutual  action  only  produces  a  first  ef- 
fect; but  if  a  communication  is  established^  on 
one  side  with  a  reservoir  of  electricity,  and  on  the 
other  with  conducting  bodies,  the  m.etal  which 
haL&  yielded  electric  fluid  to  another,  for  example, 
the  silver  which  has  given  it  to  the  zinc,  receives 
it  from  the  reservoir,  and  resigns  it  continually  to 
tlje  zinc,  which  transmits  it  to  the  conducting 
bodies;  thus  a  continued  current  is  established: 
a  liquid  conducting  substance,  such  as  water, 
receives  therefore  the  electric  fluid  which  passes 
from  the  silver  to  the  zinc,  but  if  it  communicates 
with  a  plate  of  silver,  which  is  itself  in  contact 
with  a  plate  of  zinc,  and  which  exercises  a  simi- 
lai"  mutual  action,  the  effect  of  the  two  latter 
plates  is  added  to  that  of  the  two  former,  from 
this  there  results  a  greater  tension  in  the  electri- 
city which  is  disengaged;  hence,  all  the  proper- 
ties of  the  pile,  whose  action  augments  in  the 
arithmetical  ratio  of  the  number  of  its  elements : 

but 
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but  if  the  pile  is  insulated,  this  action  of  its  ele- 
ments accumulates  the  electric  fluid  in  the  upper 
part^  at  the  expense  •  of  the  lower,  so  that  the 
superioi*  half,  being  surcharged  with  electric  fluid/ 
is  in  a  {ipsitive  state,  and  the  inferior  in  a  negative* 
state,  while  the  centre  of  these  forces,  being 
counterbalanced,  remains  in  the  natural  state.  * 

Nevertheless  the  electric  current  formed  by  a 
pile,  which  is  not  composed  of  numerous  elements, 
does  not  possess  a  tension  which  produces  a  sensi* 
ble  effect  on  electrometers ;  but  the  tension  of  the 
electricity  proceeding  from  this  pile,  may  be 
augmented  by  means  of  a  condenser,  and  the 
augmentation  it  receives  by  increasing  its  ele* 
ments  may  be  ascertained  by  means  of  an  electro- 
meter, whose  graduation  has  been  formed  on^the 
comparative  effects  of  sparks  produced  by  aa 
electrophorus :  it  was  thus  that  Volta  was  en* 
abled  to  measure  the  actions  of  each  element  of 
the  pile,  and  the  compound  action  of' alt  the 
elements.^ 

He  also  proves,  by  the  rapidity  with  which  a 
large  reservoir  is  charged  by  the  most  instantane-^ 
ous  contact  of  the  pile,  taking  the  same  tension 
of  electricity  as  the  pile,  that  the  quantity  of- 
electric  fluid  which  circulates  in  a  given  time,  is 
much  greater  than  that  which  it  could  receive 
even  from  a  vast  machine,  m  the  same  interval  of 
time. 

This  property  of  the  pile,  of  giving  motion  to 

a  great  quantity  of  electric  fluid,    renders    its 

vot.  r.  ic  effects 
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^fleets  iinlogoas  to  those  of  a  LfjdcB  phiaL  tbe 
mctiiom  mi  whkk  is  miBtauaed  vithout  inlcffni(H 
tbo,  sad  riTJdncs  all  the  phenomena  which  it 
hcAMTy  natiind  to  attribute  to  a  chemical 
of  die  substances  employed;  an  action 
ecBs  to  perpetuate  the  electric  efiects. 

We  nmst  here  disting^uish  the  action  cf  the 
cowiuctDn  from  the  chemical  decompositions 
which  take  place.  The  current  is  more  njid,  and 
ks  effects  are  more  sensible,  in  proporrion  as  the 
liqpsids  interposed  between  the  elements  of  the 
fiit  are  better  conductors,  without  having  re- 
coarse  to  the  intervention  of  their  chemical  pnK 
perties :  Volta  has  proved  that  it  is  only  from  this 
property  that  muriate  of  soda,  muriate  of  ammo* 
Bia,  nitric  acidi  &c.  augment  the  effects  of  the 
pile  so  as  to  produce  a  shock,  without  increasing 
tiie  tension  of  the  electric  fluid 

Priestley  had  noticed  before  that  the  caustic 
alkali  and  muriatic  acid  were  incapable  of  render- 
ing the  electric  spark  visible,  whence  he  oonclud- 
ed  that,  they  must  be  much  better  conductors  of 
$kctricity  than  water  and  the  other  fluid  sub* 
dances*.  Morgan  made  the  siune  observation  on 
all  the  mineral  acids  f. 

The  dimensions  of  the  surfaces  of  the  elements 
uf  the  pile,  and  of  the  wet  cloths  that  are  inter- 
fmt^f  produce  a  peculiar  effect^  of  which  Volta 

*  Sxp«  et  ob«.  sur  diff.  especes  d'acid*  Vol.  I.  p.  32I» 
^  liuloi.  Trans,  178  ji. 

confesses 


confesses  he  is  not  able  to  give  more  than  a  pro* 
bable  explanation.  An  electromotive  apparatus  S0 
composed  of  large  plates,  produces  a  grestt  tifftct 
on  metals,  whose  combustioti  it  caused  i^tl) 
facility,  as  has  been  shown  by  Hatchett,  Thdnaht, 
Fourcroy,  and  Vauquelin*,  and  nev^theless  the 
tension  of  the  electric  fluid  is  not  greater  thaa 
that  of  ad  ordiimfy  pile,  neither  is  that  of  the 
shocks  which  it  occasions; 

Volta  conjectures  that  the  cause  of  thii^  dif- 
ference is,  that  the  human  body  being  a  worse 
conductor  than  the  metals,  opposc^s  a  resistance  to 
the  electric  current  which  moves  with  a  weak 
tebsion>  and  that  this  superior  resistance  prevents 
the  augmentation  of  the  quantity  of  the  c^titrie 
fluid,  in  the  ratio  which  could  be  furnished  by  the 
large  plates,  while  the  metallic  wires  are  capable 
of  receiving  and  being  acted  upon  by  tiheir  iisH 

fluencet. 

With  rcs|pect  to  the  chemical  effects  which  take 
place>  they  seem  to  be  the  consequences  of  the 
electric  action,  and  we  have  already  observed  that 
ele<Jtri<iity  favours  many  combinations,  and  many 
decompositions;  in  the  same  manner  as  an  elevation 
of  temperaton^  and  that  to  produce  thii^  effect  it 
is  sufficient  that  the  electricity  tends  to  separate 
the  molecular  of  the  bodies  which  it  affects,  be^ 
cause  by  that  means  it  destroys  the  obstacle  ef 

*  Joum.  de  TEcolc  Polyt.  torn  IV. 
t  &bl.  Biitan.  Vol.  XIX, 
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the  force  of  cohesion :  caloric  itself  only  favours 
combinations  and  decompositions  by  being  a  force 
opposed  to  that  of  cohesion. 

The  action  by  which  two. substances  in  contact 
make  a  different  division  of  the  electric  fluid,  is 
not  only  peculiar  to  the  metals  and  to  some  analo* 
gOQs  solid  substances,  but  also  belongs^  as  has  been 
shown  by  Volta,  to  liquids;  so  that  the  mutual 
action  of  two  different  liquids  may  produce  an 
electric  current,  provided  that  an  interposed  metal 
serves  at  the  same  time  a»  a  conductor :  a  third 
liquid  may  even  replace  the  metal. 

138»  In  the  mean  time  several  philosophers 
have  continued  to  collect  interesting  facts  on  the 
nature  and  on  the  action  of  this  electricity:  Wol- 
laston  *,  among  others,  has  shown  that  a  metallic 
wire,^  extremely  thin,  and  covered  with  a  coating 
of  glass,  is  even  capable,  by  its  uncoated  pointy 
of  decomposing  water,^  with  an  electrical  machine 
of  moderate  power,  thus  he  has  proved  that  if  the 
dimensions  of  the  passage  of  the  electricity  js 
contracted,  it  is  sufficient  to  produce  this  effect, 
although  in  itself,  it  is  not  very  considerable* 
Van  Marum  confirmed  clearly  the  identity  of 
the  current  of  electric  fluid,  whether  produced  by 
the  pile,  or  by  the  electrical  machine  f. 

139.  Nevertheless  there  is  still  a  difference  be-J 
tween  the  manner  in  which  water  is  decomposed 

•  Bibl.  Brit.  Vol.  XVIII. 
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liy  the  common  electricity  and  by  that  of  the  pile : 
the  first,  in  all  the  experiments  yet  known,  sepa-* 
rates  the  two  elements  of  the  water,  and  disen- 
gages them  blended  in  one  single  elastic  fluid ; 
but  by  the  action  of  the  pile,  the  hidrogen  escapes 
from  the  mctallic  wire  which  communicates  with 
the  silver,  that  is  to  say,  with  that  end  of  the  pile 
which  has  negative  electricity,  and  the  oxigen  by 
that  which  communicates  with  the  zinc,  or  .with 
the  positive  end  of  the  pile.  If  we  do  not  admit 
properties,  irreconcileable  with  those  best  esta- 
blished in  natural  philosophy,  it  would  seem,  that 
this  insulated  disengagement  of  each  of  the  ele- 
ments' of  water  must  be  explained,  on  the  one 
hand,  by  the  property  possessed  by  water,  as  well 
as  by  all  the  combinations  known,  of  receiving 
diiFerent  proportions  of  the  substances  which 
compose  it,  when  the  forces  which  produce  the 
composition  are  counteracted  by  other  forces;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  by  the  property  which  may  be 
supposed  to  be  in  positive  electricity  of  favour- 
ing the  disengagement  of  oxigen,  and  in  nega- 
tive electricity  of  being,  on  the  contrary,  more 
favourable  to  the  disengagement  of  4iidrogeil; 
but  that  circumspection  which  is  requisite  in 
philosophical  enquiries,  compels  us  to  wait  until 
experiment  has  decided  on  a  subject  which  still 
retains  some  obscurity,  and  it  is  probable  that  it 
will  not  be  long  before  the  question  will  be  finally 
determined. 

By 
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Py  tbepc  discoveries,  which  form  an  epocba  in 
the  history  of  scieAces^*  chemistry  lias  acquired 
an  ^gent  whose  energy  may  perhaps  be  carried  to 
a  degree,  which,  as  yet,  can  scarcely  be  imagined, 
and  which  will  furnish  the  means  of  producing^ 
in  the  formation  and  decomposition  of  chemicid 
combinations,  effects,  unforeseen,  and  superior, 
sn  aome  circumstances,  to  those  which  it  is  possi- 
|>Ie  to  obtain  by  the  action  of  caloric. 


CHAP.  IV. 

Of  Caloric  considered  with  relation  to  Combinetm 

tions. 

1S9*  That  >^hich  has  been  advanced  in  the  first 
chapter  concerns  the  effect  of  caloric  on  insulated 
bodies  alone;  but  the  results,  which  we  have 
collected  from  observation^  are  not  a^^plicable  to 
the  changes  which  take  place  when  the  same  sub- 
stances enter  into  combin^tioif^  with  others,  and 
especially,  if  at  the  saipe,  their  cpn^titution  ex* 
periences  any  alteratibn.  ^ 

Whenever  an  energetic  combination  is  formedi,^ 
^  heat,  more  or  less  considerable,  is  found  to  ac* 
company  the  act  of  combination;  thus,  when  the 

alkalis 
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alkalis  are  combined  with  the  acidb,  heat  is  always 
disengaged :  this  effect  takes  place  in  a  combinar 
tion  which  produces  the  liquefaction  of  a«olidi 
such  as  lime,  and  even  in  that  which  causes  the 
disengagement  of  an  elastic  substance  as  carr 
honic  acid :  so  that  this  alone  shows  how  deceits 
ful  it  is  to  consider  that  as  the  principle  of  a 
general  applicatioiii  which  is  only  established  on 
the  consideration  of  one  kind  of  these  pheno^ 
mena. 

In  the  solution  of  salts  and  in  the  liquefaction 
of  ice,  cold  is  produced,  or  caloric  is  absorbed ; 
nevertheless  there  is  an  act  of  combination,  and 
the  effects  are  varied  by  different  circumstances : 
it  is  only  when  several  causes  act  that  their  ef- 
fects can  be  counterbalanced,  and  the  result  they 
then  give  is  the  excess  of  some  over  the  others. 

As  this  subject  has  exercised  the  talents  of  many 
philosophers,  I  shall  examine  it  fully,  and  shall 
endeavour  to  determine  tl^e  circumstances  which 
cause  the  results  to  vary,  comparing  the  effects 
obse)*ved  in  the  insulated  bodies  with  those  which 
take  place  in  solutions,  and  in  combinations,  ac<» 
cording  M  the  energy  of  the  affinity  which  jnta^ 
duces  them,  and,  afterwards,  with  those  which 
are  accompanied  by  a  considerable  change  of  the 
constitution. 

140.  When  a  liquid,  water  for  instance,  passes 
to  a  solid  state,  a  disengagement  of  calorio  takes 
plaoea  ^  ^^  when  from  the  vaporous  state  it 
passes  into  thiU;  of  a  liquid^  only^  in  the  latter 

circumstance 
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circumstance^  it  is  much  more  considierable :  ob« 
senration  shoiirsy  that  when  bodies  pass  from  a 
liquid  state  to  a  solid  state,  they  experience  a  con- 
densation; and  if  water  and  some  other  substances 
augment  in  volume,  it  can  only  be  attributed  to 
the  arrangement  of  the  moleculse  which  crystal- 
lize, whence  it  follows  that  ^wheh  bodies  pass  from 
the  liquid  state  to  the  solid  state  an  approxima- 
tion of  the  moleculac  is  effected,  by  the  predomi- 
nance of  the  reciprocal  affinity,  analogous  to  that 
which  takes  place  when  vapours  pass  to  the  liquid 
state,  but  which  is  much  less  considerable,  be- 
cause the  volumes  are  in  that  case  much  less  com** 
pressible. 

This  approximation  of  the  moleculae,  arising 
from  the  preponderance  of  the  reciprocal  affinity, 
is  accompanied  by  an  dimination  of  caloric,  the 
proportion  of  which  is  always  determined  by  the 
actual  volume  of  a  body. 

When  a  combination  is  formed,  an  approxima^ 
tion  of  the  molecular  also  takes  place,  which  is  so 
much  the  greater,  compared  with  the  actual  state 
of  the  body,  as  the  combination  is  more  energetic; 
but  at  the  same  time  there-are  changes  in  its  state, 
80  that  a  solid  substance  may  become  liquid  by 
the  influence  of  that  with  which  it  combines  :  let 
us  examine,  in  the  first  place,  what  happens  when 
the  action  of  the  combination  is  weak,  such  as  ia 
ordinary  solutions. 

i  141.  When  two  liquids  act  there  is  always  a 
condeuation  of  volume,  and,  at  the  $ame  time,  ^ 
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disengagetnent  of  caloric,  as  is  observed  in  the 
union  of  liquid  acids  and  alkalis,  and  also  in  the 
union  of  alcohol  and  water :  but  if  a  liquid  dis- 
solves a  solid,  two  causes  act,  both  on  the  volume 
and  on  the  caloric ;  the  body  which  passes  frouf. 
the  solid  to  the  liquid  state,  by  the  action  of  the 
solvent,  experiences  a  nnodification,  similar  to  that 
which  would  have  arose  from  its  liquefaction  by 
caloric,  and  opposite  to  that  which  is  observed 
when  it  passes  from  the  liquid  to  the  solid  stat^ 
that  is  to  say,,  it  acquires  an  augmentation  of 
bulk,  and,   by  that  means,   absorbs  and  renders 
latent  a  certain  quantity  of  caloric  j  but  on  the 
other  hand,    combination    produces  a  contrary 
effect,  it  diminishes  the  bulk  and  disengages  ca- 
loric :  the  result  depends  on  which  of  these  effects 
predominates,  so  that  an  acid,    in  dissolving  ide, 
may  yield  heat,  if  that  which  would  result  from 
its  union  with  the  same  quantity  of  water,  is  su- 
perior to  that  which  the  ice  would  absorb  by  its 
reduction  to  water;  but  it  will  produce  a  contrary 
effect  if  the  absorptiotf  of  caloric  by  the  ice  is 
-greater  than  the  disengagement  of  it  produced  by 
the  solution  of  the  same  quantity  of  water :  whence 
it  follows  that  the  effect  must  vary  by  the  con- 
centration of  the  acid,  that  is  to  say,  by  the  quan- 
tity of  water  which  it  holds  in  solution,  and  which 
has  already  produced  its  effect ;  by^he  proportion 
.of  the  ice  on  which  it  acts ;  and,  by  the  action  it 
can  exercise  on  the  force  of  cohesion  at  certain 
temperatures.    These  effects,  noticed  by  Wilts, 

and 
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and  particularly  by  Cavendish,  have  been  tx* 
hibited  very  clearly  by  the  authors  of  the  Memoir 
on  Heat.  '^  If  the  mixture  of  an  acid  with  i 
given  quantity  of  water  produces  heat,  by  mix* 
ing  this  acid  with  the  same  quantity  of  ice,  it 
will  produce  heat  or  cold,  according  a&  the  heat 
**  which  results  from  its  mixture  with  the  water 
'*  is  more  or  less  considerable  than  that  which  is 
*'  necessary  to  melt  the  ice;  we  may,  therefore^ 
suppose  a  degree  of  concentration  for  the  acid, 
which  we  will  call  K,  and  which  on  being  added 
to  an  infinitely  small  part  of  ice  produces  nei« 
**  ther  heat  nor  cold.  This  being  admitted  the 
^^  greatest  cold  that  the  mixture  of  acid  and  ice 
can  produce,  is  that,  at  which  the  acid  concen* 
trated  to  the  point  K,  ceases  to  dissolve  the 
"  ice :  the  maximum  of  cold  may  be  determined 
"  without  producing  it,  by  observing,  at  the 
"  lowest  degrees  of  cold,  the  law  which  exists  b^ 
**  tween  the  degrees  of  the  thermometer  and  the 
"  correspond  ing  degrees  of  concentration  at  which 
"  the  acid  ceases  to  dissolve  the  ice." 

142.  The  same  effects  are  observed  in  the  soluf 
tion  of  salts  by  water,  or  in  that  of  ice  which  they 
produce. 

An  observation  which  renders  the  contrast  very 

'^^     "^able  is  due  to  Lowitz.     He  has  shown*  that 

ed  pof-ash  and  soda,  which  produce  a  conr 

I  heat  on  being  dissolved  in  water,  yiel4 
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on  the  contraty,  a  remarkable  cold,  when,  being 
in  a  crystalline  state,  their  solution  in  water  if 
effected,  and  much  greater  when  they  are  made 
to  act  on  ice  or  snow. 

These  alkalis  only  differ  then  in  respect  of  calo* 
)ric  in  this,  that  in  crystallization  they  abandon  a 
part  and  experience  a  contraction  of  their  volume ; 
but  they  regain  this  caloric  by  solution  in  water, 
and  undergo  a  dilatation  qf  volume  equal  to  the 
preceding  contraction ;  consequently  the  quantity 
of  water  they  retain  in  their  crystallization,  made 
or  occasioned  a  loss  of  caloric  equivalent  to  all 
that  would  have  produced  the  caloric,  which 
would  have  been  disengaged  if,  after  having  dried 
them  strongly,  they  had  been  dissolved  in  water: 
in  fact,  it  results  from  the  observations  of  Wat- 
son,* and  of  Vauquelin,  f  that  there  is  a  dilata^ 
tion  of  volume  by  the  solution  of  all  the  neutral 
salts  in  water.  When  these  salts  dissolve  ice,  the 
effect  is  compounded  of  that  which  they  would 
have  produced  on  the  same  quantity  of  water,  and 
of  that  of  the  caloric  which  this  quantity  would 
have  absorbed  to  pass  from  the  state  of  ice  to  the 
liquid  state. 

The  degree  of  cold  which  proceeds  from  the 
mutual  solution  of  salts  and  of  ice  would  therefore 
be  much  more  considerable  than  that  arising  from 
the  liquefaction  of  ice  by  the  acids  which  pro« 
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duce  heat  with  water,  if  they  could  dissolve  an 
equal  quantity ;  but  this  effect  is  limited  because 
the  force  of  cohesion  of  the  salts  is  augmented 
much  more  rapidly  by  cold  than  that  of  the  acids, 
and  may  be  said  to  suspend  their  action,  as  will  be  * 
seen  hereafter. 

Nevertheless,  some  salts  retain  the  superiority, 
and  Lowitz  has  shown  that  muriate  of  lime  is  the 
most  proper  substance  to  produce  a  great  degree 
of  cold,  and  it  is  by  the  proportions  of  this  muri- 
ate which  he  has  pointed  out,  that  Fourcroy  and 
Vauquelin  congealed  ammonia  and  ether,*  and 
that  Pepys  solidified  56  pounds  of  mercury.f 

It  is,  therefore,  to  their  solubility  at  a  low  tem-^  ^ 
perature,  that  the  salts  principally  owe  the  differ- 
ences they  offer  in  causing  cold  by  their  action  ;  a 
confirmation  of  this  is,  that  sulphate  of  soda 
scarcely  produces  any  cold  with  ice,  because,  as 
has  been  noticed  by  Blagden,  'I  as  soon  as  the 
water  which  holds  it  in  solution  is  lowered  a  little 
below  the  freezing  point,  it  crystallizes  and  sepa- 
rates ;  but  if  it  is  dissolved  by  nitric  acid,  pro-* 
vided  it  is  in  a  crystallized  state,  it  produces  a 
very  great  degree  of  cold,  as  has  been  proved  by 
Walker,  §  and  for  this  purpose  it  may  supply  the 
place  of  snow :  phosphate  of  soda  and  sulphate  of 
magnesia  have  the  same  property. 

•  Ann.  de  Cbim.  torn  XXIX. 
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The  mutual  action  of  salts  is  so  weak,  that  it 
causes  but  little .  change  in  their  respective  vo- 
lumes; it,  however,  diminishes  their  force  of  cio- 
hesion,  and  by  that  means  augments  their  solubi- 
lity: from  this  it  results  that  mixture  must  in* 
crease  the  frigorific  property  of  salts,  and  this  has 
been  proved  by  Blagden  and  Walker ;  but  if  a  salt 
is,  of  itself^  very  soluble,  the  addition  of  another 
salt  does  not  sensibly  augment  its  action,  as 
Walker  has  observed  in  respect  of  muriate  of 
lime* 

The  greater  part  of  the  salts  which  are  deprived 
of  their  water  of  crystallization,  cause  the  ther-* 
mometer  to  rise,  by  solution  in  water,  so  that  the 
effect  of  the  condensation  arising  from  the  com- 
bination is,  in  this  case,  superior  to  that  of  the 
passage  from  the  solid  to  the  liquid  state;  but 
this  property  of  desiccated  salts  is  not  general:. 
Walker  remarked  that  muriate  of  ammonia,  al- 
though evaporated  to  desiccation,  produced,  ne- 
vertheless, a  considerable  cold ;  it  is  probable  that 
this  combination,  and  all  those  which  are  in  the 
same  situation,  experience  a  considerable  dilata- 
tion by  solution  in  water. 

143.  There  are  other  phenomena  resembling 
those  I  have  now  analysed,  and  on  which  Blagdea 
has  made  some  very  interesting  observations. 
This  learned  philosopher  has  shown  that  the  salts 
lower  the  freezing  point  of  water,  each  in  the 
simple  ratio  of  the  quantity  whicl\  is  held  in  solu- 
tion }  and  that  the  effect  which  they  can  produce 

on 
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en  ice  is  proportionate  to  the  d^ee  of  temfMlti* 
ture  to  which  they  can  lower  the  water  without 
suffering  it  to  congeal ;  so  that  the  ice  which  they 
can  liquefy  at  any  temperature  is  equal  to  thd 
quantity  of  water  which  they  can  prevent  fronl 
congealing  at  the  same  degree. 

Ue  remarked  that  one  salt  added  to  thesoIutiOM 
•f  another,  lowered  the  freezing  point  of  the  solu-' 
tion  nearly  as  much  as  it  would  have  produced  by 
its  sole  action,  and  that  the  same  effect  took  place 
if  a  third  salt  was  added  to  the  preceding^  so  that 
a  judgpxient  may  be  formed^  from  the  quantity  of 
the  salU  which  can  be  held  in  solution  by  a  pro^ 
portion  of  water,  and  from  the  temperature  at 
which  they  can  maintain  themselves  without  pre« 
cipitation,  of  the  quantity  of  ice  which  they  can 
dissolve,  and  of  the  degree  of  cold  which  they  can 
produce. 

He  shows  that  the  temperature  to  which  salts 
can  lower  the  thermometer  is  limited  by  this  cir* 
cumstance,  so  that  if  there  is-  a  great  proportion 
of  salt,  the  effect  is  prolonged,  the  cold  is  main*^ 
tained  at  a  unifonn  degree,  and  the  liquefaction 
of  the  ice  continues  until  it  has  absorbed  sticces* 
sively  all  the  caloric  necessary  to  reduce  it  into 
water,  and  all  that  which  the  salt  would  have  re* 
quired  for  its  solution  in  the  water. 

The  experiments  of  Vauquelin*  also  elucidate 
the  effect  produced  by  the  mixture  of  salts :  he 

^  Amu  de  Chim.  torn  XlU. 
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has  idbown  that  when  muriate  of  soda  is  dissolved 
ia  a  saturated  solution  of  another  salt,  it  fre- 
quently happens  that  no  cold  is  produced ;  that^ 
on  the  contrary,  there  is  frequently  a  disengage<- 
nient  of  caloric ;  and  that  it  is  always  disengaged 
when  there  is  a  precipitation  of  the  salt  previously 
dissolved.  These  observations  are  explained  by 
the  slight  condensation  that  the  mutual  action  of 
the  salts  must  necessarily  produce  in  their  volume, 
although  their  splubiiity  is  augmented  for  the  rea* 
sons  which  shall  be  hereafter  given. 

With  respect  to  the  caloric,  tlie  effect  which  is 
owing  to  the  concentration  of  the  volume  dimi- 
nishes that  of  the  dilatation  which  would  have 
been  produced  if  the  salts  had  been  dissolved  se* 
parately,  and  where  there  is  a  deposition  o£  a  paart 
of  the  salts,  to  this  first  quantity  must  be  added 
all  the  caloric  disengaged  from  the  salt,  which, 
by  its  separation,  abstracts  the  water,  as  in  an  or-* 
dinary  crystallization ;  but  if  the  salts  act  on  ice, 
their  augmentation  of  solubility  predominates  in 
the  result 

It  will  be  seen  nevertheless  from  this^  why  Blag- 
den  found  that  the  addition  of  a  salt  did  not 
cause  all  the  reduction  in  the  freezing  point  of 
water,  which  it  could  have  produced  when  sepa-* 
rate ;  all  the  effect  of  the  condensation  of  volume 
arising  from  the  reciprocal  action  must  be  deduct* 
ed  from  it :  the  liquefaction  of  ice  by  a  mixture 
of  salts  is  also  diminished  in  the  same  proportion^ 

and  thus  all  the  phenomena  correspond. 

The 
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The  counterbalance  of  effects  produced  by  tbci 
solution  and  by  the  changes  of  volume  which  de^ 
pend  on  the  chemical  action,  and  on  the  passage 
from  a  solid  to  a  liquid  state,  does  not  take  plac^ 
in  the  passage  from  the  liquid  state  to  that  of  elas^ 
tic  fluid,  because  the  mutual  action  of  the  gases 
does  not  occasion  any  change  in  the  volume  which 
they  occupy,  (109);  for  which  reason  the  preced- 
ing observations  are  inapplicable  to  evaporation. 

145.  In  the  greater  number  of  the  facts  which 
I  have  pointed  out,  theeffectof  the  liquefaction 
is  superior  Vy  that  produced  by  the  combination ; 
but  this  is  not  the  case  when  the  latter  has  much 
energy,  then  the  action  of  the  combination  coverii 
and  renders  imperceptible  that  arising  from  the 
liquefaction:  thus,  desiccated  alkalis  produce  heat 
by  solution  in  water ;  but  this  heat  is  much  more 
considerable,  if  they  combine  with  an  acid  which 
exercises  a  much  more  powerful  action  than 
water, -this  effect  varies  according  to  the  degree 
of  concentration  of  the  acid,  if  it  has  already  dis- 
engaged much  caloric  by  its  combination  with 
water,  it  eliminates  less  when  it  combines  with  the 
alkali,  because  the  condensation  it  has  experienced 
with  the  water  diminishes  that  which  it  undergoes 
by  its  combination  with  the  alkali,  and  that  which 
thf  water  has  experienced  is,  in  part,  re-establish- 
ed, since,  by  the  combination  of  the  acid  with  the 
alkali,  it  obtains  a  restitution  of  its  volume  which 
is  equivalent  to  the  diminution  of  the  action  exer« 
cised  on  it 

U6]  Whea 
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146.  When  the  combinations  which  are  formed 
are  accompanied  by  a  great  change  of  constitu- 
tion, the  phenomena  become  more  complicated; 
there  is  no  longer  any  connection  perceived  be- 
tween the  changes  of  volume  and  the  temperatures 
produced:  thus,  when  an  alkaline  carbonate  is 
dissolved  in  an  acid,  a  little  concentrated,  carbonic 
acid  is  disengaged,  yet  at  the  same  time  heat  is 
produced;  in  the  solution  of  copper  by  nitric 
acid^  there  is  a  liquefaction  of  copper,  a  disen- 
gagement of  a  great  quantity  of  nitrous  gas,  and, 
notwithstanding,  a  great  production  of  heat;  in 
the  detonation  of  nitrate  of  pot-a^ jwfith  charcoal, 
adevelopment  of  much  heat  is  accompanied  by 
the  formation  of  a  great  quantity  of  gas. 

It  must  be  recollected,  1st.  That  the  gases,  by 
the  same  changes  of  temperature,  receive  an  aug- 
mentation of  volume  much  more  considerable 
than  that  acquired  by  liquids,  and  particularly  by 
solids,  (112):  2d.  That  when  the  elastic  fluids  are 
retained  in  a  combination,  their  tendency  to  elas- 
ticity is  an  effort  which  continues  to  act,  and 
which  produces  its  effect  as  soon  as  the  force 
that  retained  it  is  sufficiently  weakened. 

When,  therefore,  a  gazcous  substance  can  be 
formed,  either  because  this  substance  experiences 
a  resistance  inferior  to  that  which  retained  it,  or 
because  it  is  the  product  of  a  combination  which 
is  formed,  it  must  escape  in  gas,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  th?  quantity  of  caloric  which  it  requires 
for  this  would  produce  but  a  slight  change  in  the 

VOL.  I.  N  bulk 
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bulk  of  the  substance  which  remains  solid  or 
liquid. 

Hence  it  will  be  seen  how  the  carbonic  acid, 
disengaged  in  th6  first  instance,  could  occupy  a 
volume  much  greater  than  before,  notwithstand- 
ing, it  absorbed  but  a  small  part  of  the  caloric  eli- 
minated by  the  combination. 

Nevertheless,  this  effect  of  the  action  of  aa 
acid  on  a  carbonate  is  not  general ;  but  its  excep- 
tions are  calculated  to  show  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  effects  produced  by  combination  and 
those  which  are  owing  to  the  formation  of  elastic 
fluids,  as  has^'iten  done  by  Lavoisier.* 

The  solutioii  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  which 
contains  a  great  proportion  of  carbonic  acid, 
yielded  a  little  cold  with  nitric  acid ;  but  by  ab- 
stracting a  part  of  the  carbonic  acid  from  the  car- 
'  bonate,  by  means  of  lime,  there  was  a  production 
of  heat  which  was  increased  in  proportion  as  the 
quantity  of  the  carbonic  acid  carried  off  by  the 
lime  was  greater. 

In  the  second  example,  the  oxigen  which  is 
combined  with  the  copper,  perhaps,  sustained  all 
the  loss  of  the  caloric  necessary  to  enr.ble  the  ni- 
trous gas  to  take  the  elastic  state,  and  thus  all  the 
heat  arising  from  the  action  of  the  nitric  acid  ou 
the  oxide  might  be  disengaged. 

To  explain  the  third  case,  it  must  be  again  ob- 
served that  the  circumstance  which  reduced  the 

•  Mem,  de  L'.\cad.  1777. 
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oxigen  to  thfi  solid  state  had  changed,  and  that  it 
must  only  be  compared  with  that  which  would 
have  happened  if  it  had  been  found  in  the  elastic 
state :  it  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  combina-* 
tion  was  in  reality  accompanied  by  a  great  reduc- 
tion of  volume. 

147.  Nevertheless,  it  must  not  be  concluded 
that  the  caloric  disengaged  bears  a  constant  rela- 
tion with  the  bulk  produced,  even  in  those  com- 
binations which  remain  in  a  solid  or  liquid  state ; 
this  conclusion  is  only  strictly  applicable  to  insu- 
lated substances  which  do  not  undergo  combina- 
tion :  the  difference  of  the  action  of  the  elements, 
which  enter  into  combination,  on  caloric,  and  the 
changes  which  result  from  their  reciprocal  action, 
and  which  vary  with  the  temperatures,  cause  con- 
siderable alterations  in  the  results;  thus  oxigen 
retains  the  greatest  part  of  its  caloric  in  nitric 
acid,  and  abandons  much  more  in  other  combina- 
tions in  which  it  experiences  less  conden$ation : 
but  observation  teaches  us,  that  although  there  is 
not  a  relation  between  the  quantities,  there  is 
nevertheless  always  an    elimination   of  caloric, 
when  a  substance  passes  from  a  weaker  combina- 
tion to  a  stronger,  unless  this  effect  is  disguised 
by  that  of  the  change  of  volume  which  accompa- 
nies the  change  of  state;  thus  the  oxigen  M'hich 
combines  with  nitrous  gas  abandons  a  little  of  its 
caloric;  it  abandons  more  by  being  united  with 
water,  and  a  still  greater  quantity  by  combining 
M'ith  an  alkali*     Among  all  the  combinations  yet 

N  S  known. 
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known,  there  are  only  superoxigenatcd  muriatic 
acid,  and  some  metallic  oxides  which  can  be  con- 
jectured to  be  exceptions. 

148.  From  all  which  precedes,  it  results,  that 
the  immediate  effect  of  all  combination  is  an  eli- 
mination of  caloric ;  that  this  effect  may  be  dis- 
guised in  weak  combinatiotis,  by  the  changes  of 
bulk  occasioned  by  the  passage  from  the  solid  to 
the  liquid  state,  or  from  the  liquid  to  that  of  elas- 
tic fluid;  but  that  when  they  are  energetic,  the 
effect  of  combination,  with  respect  to  caloric, 
always  overcomes  that  of  the  accidental  dilatation 
of  volume ;  and  that  nevertheless  there  is  not,  in 
combinations,  the  correspondence  between  the 
changes  of  dimensions  and  the  eliminations  of  ca- 
loric, which  is  observed  in  insulated  substances  1 
hence  it  would  be  an  error  to  establish  it  as  a 
general  principle,  that  dilatation  is  always  accom- 
panied M'ith  reduction  of  temperature,  and  it 
would  be  another  to  pretend  that  combination 
constantly  produces  heat.  These  effects  may 
sometimes  balance  each  other,  or  the  excess  of 
one  above  the  other  may  produce  the  result. 

149.  The  caloric  disengaged  during  a  combina- 
tion is  a  quantity  as  invariable  as  that  which  is 
determined  by  the  dimensions  of  an  insulated 
body,  but  the  dimensions  produced,  compared 
with  those  which  preceded,  cannot  be  ascertained 
by  means  of  it;  other  conditions,  arising  either 
from  the  affinity  of  the  elements  of  the  combina- 
tion, or  from  their  reciprocal  action,    limit  the 

proportion 
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proportion  in  which  it  can  enter  into  it,  and  the 
fitate  of  condensation  in  which  it  can  exist  in  it. 
It  is  with  this  modification  of  the  relation  of  ca- 
loric to  the  dimensions,  that  the  principles  laid 
down,  (103),  can  be  applied  to  insulated  bodies, 
and  to  substances  which  enter  into  combina- 
tion. 

These  two  species  of  phenomena  have  not  only 
been  frequently  confounded,  but  also  the  specific 
caloric,  or  the  quantity  of  combined  caloric  which 
a  body  is  capable  of  taking  or  abandoning  by 
passing  from  one  given  temperature  to  another, 
and  the  whole  of  the  combined  caloric,  or  the  ab- 
solute  caloric.  I  shall  endeavour  to  ascertain  the 
state  of  our  knowledge  on  this  subject. 

Crawford  laid  it  down  as  a  principle,  that  the 
capacity  for  caloric  was  unchanged  while  a^body 
preserved  its  state;  from  whence  he  concluded, 
that  the  capacity  of  a  b6dy  for  caloric  was  pro- 
portionate to  its  absolute  caloric ;  and  he  endea- 
voured to  determine  the  one  by  the  other. 

150.  The  gases  and  vapours,  as  we  have  .seen, 
all  follow  the  same  law  of  dilatation ;  they  all 
take,  at  the  same  temperature,  a  quantity  of  calo- 
ric proportionate  to  the  dimensions  which  are  pro- 
duced by  the  pressure;  thus  it  may  be  said,  that 
their  capacity  for  caloric  is  proportionate  to  their 
volume ;  but  it  is  not  known  what  are  their  differ- 
ences of  capacity  with  respect  to  each  other,  or 
what  quantity  of  caloric  each  gas  requires  to  at- 
tain the  same  degree  of  dilatation ;  it  is  still  un- 
known 
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known  whether  these  capacities  are  changed  by 
the  elevations  of  temperature,  although  they  pre- 
serve the  same  relation  to  each  other:  but  if  it  is 
considered  that  oxigen  gas  has  only  a  weak  capa- 
city for  caloric,  and  yet  that  certain  combinations 
show  that  it  contains  a  great  proportion,  it  will 
be  found  probable  that  the  capacities  of  the  gases 
for  caloric  experience  great  variations  at  remote 
temperatures:  with  respect  to  liquids,  and  parti- 
cularly water,  the  experiments  of  Deluc  and  of 
Crawford  seem  to  prove  that  they  remain  the  same 
during  the  thermometric  interval  which  separates 
congelation  and  ebullition;  in  that  space,  the 
action  of  the  moleculae  on  caloric,  and  their  reci- 
procal action,  do  not  appear  to  experience  a 
change  sufficiently  considerable  to  cause  any  sen- 
sible ciFect  on  their  capacities,  or  at  least  if  there 
is  a  variation  in  the  term  which  approaches  con- 
gelation, and  more  especially  in  that  which 
approaches  to  ebullition,  it  is  because  the  pas-s- 
sage  from  one  state  to  another,  which  has  an 
influence  on  the  dilatations,  can  probably  also 
affect  the  capacity  for  caloric;  this  constancy  in 
the  specific  caloric  may  be  adopted  as  the  expla- 
nation of  these  phenomena ;  but  that  which  has 
been  observed  in  this  part  of  the  thermometric 
scq.le  is  not  applicable  to  the  different  temperatures 
which  solid  bodies  can  receive. 

These  t^ke  the  solid  state,  not  because  their  mo- 
leculse  touch,  since  there  is  a  probability  that  they 
are  still  at  very  great  distances  in  respect  of  the^r 

bulki 
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"bulk ;  but  because  the  action  they  exercise  on  the 
caloric,  and  by  which  they  condense  it,  is  in  equi- 
hbrium  with  their  reciprocal  action  :  the  more 
their  particles  approximate,  the  more  the  caloric 
which  remains  is  condensed,  and  the  stronger  is 
the  affinity  which  retains  it. 

This  supposition,  which  is  founded  on  the  attri- 
butes of  affinity,  seems  to  me  to  be  realised  by  the 
observations  I  have  offered  on  the  accumulation 
of  caloric,  when  its  action  becomes  more  power- 
ful than  that  of  the  force  of  cohesion,  or  of  com- 
pression, and  on  the  distinction  which  must  be 
made  between  the  specific  caloric  of  ice,  of  water, 
and  of  the  vapour  of  water  which  is  formed  under 
different  pressures  at  the  heat  of  ebullition,  or 
which  is  exposed  to  higher  degrees  of  tempera- 
tures, (120,  121). 

It  should  result  from  this,  that  the  specific  ca- 
loric of  solid  bodies  augments  in  proportion  as 
their  volumes  diminish ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
by  equal  elevations  of  temperature,  the  dimensions 
increase  in  greater  proportions,  and  the  resistance 
of  the  cohesion  diminishes  :  experience  has  not 
yet  shown  whether  these  effects  counterbalance 
each  other,  or  if  one  is  greater  than  the  other.  I 
conclude,  therefore,  that  there  is  no  known  rela-» 
tion  between  the  capacities  of  solid  bodies  for  ca- 
loric, at  different  temperatuii^s,  although  in  the 
small  extent  of  the  thermometric  scale,  between 
the  freezing  and  boiling  points  of  water,  these 
changes  are  so  small  as  to  be  imperceptible,  since 

the 
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the  dilatations  which  these  degrees  of  h6at  pro- 
duce are  themselves  extremely  small. 

151.  Crawford  has  given  a  great  latitude  to  the 
principles  he  at  first  adopted  on  the  constancy-  of 
the  capacity  for  caloric,  while  the  state  of  the 
bodies  was  unchanged.  From  the  variations  of 
capacity  which  he  observed  in  a  combination, 
notwithstanding  the  changes  of  state  which  its 
elements  might  have  experienced,  he  has  deduced 
the  absorption  or  disengagement  of  caloric  which 
took  place  :  thus,  he  explained  the  phenomena  of 
respiration  by  the  capacity  for  caloric  of  the  car- 
bonic acid  which  formed,  compared  with  that  of 
oxigen  gas, 

I  shall  not  notice  here  the  inaccuracies  arising* 
from  the  method  he  employed  to  determine  thd 
capacity  of  gazeous  substances  for  caloric,  and  of 
those  which  form  combinations. 

The  authors  of  the  Memoir  on  Heat  have  sought 
to  discover  what  the  absolute  quantity  of  caloric 
in  water  is,  by  determining  experimentally  iU 
specific  caloric,  as  well  as  that  of  several  sub- 
stances with  which  they  combined  it,  and  also  the 
quantity  of  heat  disengaged  in  these  combina- 
tions; but  these  experiments  gave  very  diflferent 
Valuations  for  the  absolute  caloric  of  water,  and 
appeared  to  them  to  destroy  the  hypothesis,  thai 
the  specific  caloric  te  proportionate  to  it;  neVer-^ 
theless,  they  admit  that  a  small  error  in  the  deter-* 
mihation  of  the  specific  caloric  would  be  siifficiettl 
to  introduce  this  differeiice,  because  it  c^n  only 

be 
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be  a  rety  small  quantity  in  comparison  with  the 
absolute  caloric;  but  they  made  another  experi- 
ment, the  result  of  which  has  nothing  doubtful. 
They  mixed  one  part  of  nitrate  of  pot-ash  with 
eight  parts  of  water ;  it  is  known,  that  in  the  so- 
lution of  pot- ash  cold  is  produced,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  specific  caloric  of  the  solution  should 
be  greater  than  4;hat  of  the  two  substances  when 
separate;  now  the  specific  caloric  of  the  solution 
which  depends  solely  on  the  water,  and  without 
taking  into  the  account  that  which  belongs  to  the 
nitrate  of  pot-ash,  and  the  increase  which  has 
been  spoken  of,  should  be  0.88889,  valuing  the 
specific  caloric  of  water  at  1.0000;  yet  the  expe- 
riment only  gave  0.81670  for  the  specific  caloric 
of  the  solution. 

The  nitrate  of  pot-ash  which  in  this  experiment 
diminished  the  specific  caloric  of  the  water,  con- 
tains nevertheless  more  than  0.30  of  oxigen,  which 
retains  nearly  all  the  caloric  it  had  in  the  gazeous 
state,  and,  according  to  Crawford,  oxigen  gas 
contains  almost  five  times  as  much  specific  caloric 
as  water:  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  accumulate 
similar  instances,  which  demonstrate  that  no  con- 
clusion can  be  formed  from  the  specific  caloric  of 
the  separate  elements  of  a  combination,  with  re- 
spect to  that  of  the  combination,  nor  from  the 
specific  caloric  of  a  substance,  of  the  total  quan- 
tity it  may  contain ;  although  all  these  quan- 
tities may  be  the  same  under  the  same  con- 
ditions. 

Since 
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Since  the  pFoportioii  of  caloric  not  only  causes 
variations  in  the  force  of  cohesion,  but,  by  change 
ing  the  dimensions  unequally,  introduces  a  force 
which  modifies  the  chemical  action  of  the  different 
substances,  it  will  now  be  proper  to  consider  the 
properties  derived  from  it. 
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SECTION  IV. 

Of  the  Effect  of  Expansion  and  Condensation  in 

Elastic  Fluids. 


CHAR  I. 

Of  the  Characteristic  Properties  of  Elastic 

Fluids. 

152.  SUBSTANCES  are  difFerently  affected  by 
caloric,  so  thalf  some  only  experience  a  dilatation, 
?nd  preserve  the  solid  state  at  the  highest  degree 
of  heat  that  can  be  obtained,  unless  some  affinity 
concurs  with  the  action  of  caloric ;  others,  on  the 
contrary,  retain  the  elastic  state  at  the  greatest 
reduction  of  temperature,  and  under  the  strongest 
pressures  known,  and  the  energy  of  affinity  alone, 
more  powerfu}  than  these  means,  is  capable  of  de* 
stroying  their  elasticity. 

Some  substances  keep  a  medium  between  these 
extremes;  at  a  given  temperature  and  pressure, 
they  remain  in  a  liquid  state;  another  tempera- 
ture, or  another  pressure,  reduces  them  to  the 
state  of  elastic  fluid :  they  are  then  distinguished 
from  the  gases  by  the  name  of  vapours. 

Tliese 
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.  These  different  properties  depend  on  the  greater 
or  less  reciprocal  affinity  of  the  nioleculae  of  a 
substance,  and  on  its  correspondence  with  the 
affinity  which  these  nioleculse  have  for  caloric  J 
but  as  these  two  effects  cannot  be  distinguished, 
we  are  confined  to  the  examination  of  their  result, 
considering  it  as  a  force,  which  is  variable  in  the 
different  substances  according  to  their  nature,  and 
in  each  substance  according  to  the  circumstances 
in  which  it  is  found. 

Thus,  having  examined  solidity  as  a  force  which 
favours  combinations,  or  which  is  opposed  to 
them,  I  shall,  in  this  chapter,  consider  elasti- 
city as  another  force,  whose  effects  it  is  neces- 
sary to  appreciate.  I  shall  examine  it  in  the  dif- 
ferent circumstances  of  chemical  action,  independ- 
ently of  the  causes  to  which  a  substance  is  in- 
debted for  this  disposition,  and  of  the  laws  which 
the  caloric  obe3^s  in  this  action. 

153.  Carbonic  acid  can  only  combine  with 
water  in  a  small  proportion  at  a  temperature  a  little 
raised ;  this  is  not  because  the  water  has  no  ten- 
dency to  unite  with  a  greater  quantity,  for,  on 
diminishing  the  force  of  the  elasticity  by  compres- 
sion, this  solution  may  be  augmented  indefinite- 
ly: the  same  effect  is  also  produced  by  lowering 
the  temperature,  but  in  that  case  it  is  limited  by 
the  force  of  cohesion  which  the  water  acquires  at 
the  degree  of  congelation,  and  which,  by  van- 
quishing its  affinity  for  carbonic  acid,  obliges  it 
to  abandon  it :  and  it  is  probable  that  the  prepa- 
ratory 
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ratory  force  of  crystallization,  which  is  manifest- 
ed by  a  dilatation,  some  degrees  above  the  term 
of  congelation,  produces  an  analogous  effect  oa 
the  solution  of  gazeous  substances  in  water,  so 
that  it  is  not  at  the  freezing  point  itself  that  the 
water  can  dissolve  the  greatest  quantity  of  these 
substances,  but  at  some  degrees  above  it :  finally, 
an  opposite  result  will  be  obtained,  by  diminish- 
ing the  pressure,  or  by  raising  the  temperature,  if 
the  process  takes  place  on  a  combination  of  car- 
bonic acid  with  water  saturated  at  a  low  tempera- 
ture, or  by  a  strong  pressure. 

As  these  effects  may  be  observed  in  all  the 
comb;nations  of  gazeous  substances,  with  the  dif- 
ferences depending  on  the  intensity  of  the  com- 
bination, it  results,  1st.  That  elasticity  is  to  be 
considered  as  a  force  opposed  to  the  combinations 
of  any  substance  possessed  of  it,  with  liquid  or 
solid  substances,  or  with  those  having  a  different 
degree  of  elasticity ;  2d.  That  this  force  is  in- 
creased by  the  accumulation  of  caloric,  which, 
by  that  means,  causes  variations  in  the  combina- 
tions which  may  be  formed  at  different  tempera- 
tures :  it  follows  therefore  from  this  that  the  ac- 
tion which  two  liquid  substances  exercise  on  an 
elastic  fluid  may  be  compared  by  the  quantities 
which  an  equal  weight  of  each  of  them  can  over- 
come. 

154.  VThen  a  liquid  substance,  which  tends  to 
a  combination  with  carbonic  acid  cannot  any 
longer  overcome  its  elasticity  at  a  given  tempera- 
ture 
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ture  and  pressure,  the  tendency  to  combinatioti 
with  this  acid  which  it  retains  is  equal  to  that  of 
all  the  substances  in  the  same  situation  :  but  the 
term,  at  which  the  action  of  a  substance  stops^ 
which  becomes  solid,  is  sometimes  verv  distant 
from  that  which  it  could  attain,  by  causing  an 
incipient  diminution  of  the  effects  of  the  elasti- 
city by  a  preliminary  solution ;  thus  carbonate  of 
lime  may  be  dissolved  by  water  impregnated  with 
carbonic  acid. 

As  the  carbonate  of  lime  is  still  very  distant 
from  the  term  at  which  the  tendency  of  its  base 

to  combine  with  carbonic  acid  would  be  exhaust- 
ed, at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  atmos- 
phere, it  is  only  by  exposing  it  to  a  high  degree 
of  heat,  that  the  carbonic  acid  acquires  a  suffici-* 
cnt  disposition  to  elasticity  to  be  enabled  to  be- 
gin its  disengagement ;  and  as  the  proportion  of 
the  carbonic  acid  is  diminished,  the  heat  must  be 
augmented  to  continue  the  disengagement,  it  is 
not  until  the  disposition  to  elasticity  has  become 
superior  to  all  the  action  which  the  lime  can 
exercise,  that  it  can  be  entirely  deprived  of  this 
acid. 

The  great  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  with  which 
the  alkaline  bases  can  enter  into  combination,  by 
overcoming  its  elasticity,  proves  M'hat  an  enor- 
mous force  they  can  exercise.  It  is  obvious 
therefore  that  elasticity  counteracts  the  affinities 
which  tend  to  produce  a  combination,  as  the  force 
of  cohesion  acts  in  a  contrary  sense :  it  is  to  be 

regarded 
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regatded  as  an  effort  which  may  be  compressed ; 
but  it  may  increase  to  a  point  at  which  it  over* 
comes  the  affinity  which  produces  combinations 
and  thus  it  is  the  cause  of  separations  when  it  be- 
comes predominant ;  the  one  produces  precipita- 
tion, and  the  other  volatilization,  and  these  two 
opposite  forces,  which  we  shall  presently  com- 
pare, may  contribute  equally  to  the  combiliations 
M'hich  are  formed  in  many  circumstances,  and 
which  have  been  attributed  to  the  elective  affi- 
nities. 

We  have  noticed  that  the  force  of  cohesion  be* 
comes  active  before  it  realizes  the  solid  state  (9) ; 
elasticity  shows  still  more  clearly  the  force  it  ex- 
ercises before  the  production  of  the  elastic  fluid 
takes  place,  since  the  elastic  tension  of  a  liquid 
is  increased  by  the  causes  which  augment  this 
force,  in  proportion  as  it  approaches  the  term  at 
which  it  can  produce  its  effect 

155.  If  an  acid,  whose  natural  state  is  liquidity, 
is  brought  into  action  with  one  naturally  elastic, 
such  as  the  carbonic  acid,  but  which  is  combined 
with  an  alkaline  base  which  compresses  its  elasti- 
city, the  tendency  of  this  base  to  combination 
divides  its  action  between  the  two  acids,  in  the 
ratio  of  their  capacity  for  saturation,  and  of  their 
quantit}*,  so  that  the  saturation  of  the  carbonic 
acid  is  less  in  proportion  as  the  force  opposed  to 
it  is  greater;  if  therefore  it  was  combined  in  a 
considerable  quantity  with  the  alkaline  base,  for 
instance,   to  the  point  of  neutralization,   it,   in 

part. 
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part,  obeys  the  elastic  force,  which  relatively, 
has  become  greater  than  the  saturation,  and  ii 
volatilized :  it  then  no  longer  opposes  the  same 
mass  to  the  other  acid ;  by  this  its  relative  force  is 
diminished:  thus^  although  the  affinity,  or  capa«* 
city  for  saturation  of  the  opposed  acid  may  be 
much  weaker,  it  will  be  able  to  disengage  the  car*- 
bonic  acid,  if  the  quantity  is  enough  to  saturate 
the  base ;  but  if  the  alkaline  base  holds  only  a 
small  proportion  of  carbonic  acid,  another  acid . 
cannot  drive  this  off  until  it  shall  be  in  a  suffici- 
ent quantity,  so  that  at  the  commencement  of 
the  mixture  there  will  be  no  effervescence;  this 
is,  in  fact,  what  is  observed  when  an  acid  is  added 
by  successive  portions  to  the  solution  of  an  alkali 
which  is  combined  with  only  a  small  proportion 
of  carbonic  acid.  The  effervescence  is  not  mani- 
fested untill  the  quantity  of  acid  added  has  be- 
come sufficiently  great.  The  effect  becomes  more 
rapid  and  more  complete,  if  the  force  of  elasticity 
is  increased  by  heat 

It  is  to  this  effect  of  elasticity  that  the  decom* 
positions  produced  by  the  most  fixed  acids,  in  the 
combinations  composed  of  a  fixed  base  and  a  vola** 
tile  acid,  are  to  be  attributed,  particularly  if  the 
elasticity  is  augmented  by  heat,  independently  of 
the  capacities  for  saturation ;  then  the  force  which 
depends  on  the  proportions  of  a  substance  gradu** 
ally  disappears,  and  the  action  of  the  elasticity 
increases  relatively,  or,  effectively,  if  the  tempeca* 
ture  is  raised ;  it  is  thus  that  sulphuiic  acid,  by 

means 
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Tne&ns  of  heat,  decomposes  the  muriates,  and  ni- 
trates with  a  fixed  base :  I  distilled  a  mixture  of 
oxalic  acid  and  muriate  of  soda,  and  the  liquor 
which  passed  contained  much  muriatic  acid : 
nevertheless  when  there  is  no  great  difference  in 
the  volatility  of  the  two  acidsj  the  stronger  affi- 
nity of  the  one  may  overcome  .the  effect  of  elasti- 
city alone;  thus  having  repeated  the  same  ex- 
periment with  acetic  acid,  it  passed  alone  in  the 
distillation. 

156.  If  one  base  is  volatile,  and,  at  a  tempera- 
ture a  little  elevated,  it  divides  the  action  on  an 
elastic  acid,  with  a  fixed  base,  the  heat  which 
augments  the  eUsticity  of  the  base  and  of  the  vo- 
latile acid  will  determine  their  separation  and  their 
combination,  as  the  force  of  cohesion  determines 
the  separation  of  the  combinations  to  which  it 
belongs. 

These  separations  which  are  decided  by  the  vo- 
latility and  by  the  fixity,  are  produced  more 
easily  and  more  completely,  when  the  substances 
in  action,  are  all  in  a  neutral  state,  because  it  is 
in  that  state  that  the  relative  action  of  acids  and 
alkalis. is  the  strongest:  by  applying  what  I  have 
said  on  the  reciprocal  decompositions  by  the  force 
of  cohesion  (Chap.  IV.  Sect.  II.)  to  all  the  ob- 
servations which  have  been  made  on  those  which 
take  place  by  the  elevation  of  temperature,  it  will 
be  found  that  they  can  be  explained  completely 
by  this  second  cause,  analogous  to  the  Cirst :  a 
table  of  respective  volatility  would  equally  show 

VOL.  I.  Q  the 
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the  combinations  which  could  be  formed^  by  the 
action  of  heat,  in  the  mixture  of  different  sub- 
stances, except  in  those  cases  in  which  the  dispo- 
sitions of  two  substances,  in  a  competition  of 
combiuationi  are  but  little  different,  and  in  which 
affinity  may  then  produce  a  complex  combinatioa 
in  preference  to  a  binary  one,  as  I  have  remarked 
with  respect  to  combinations  which  differ  little  in 
their  solubility. 

Since  the  relation  of  the  force  of  cohesion  with 
the  elasticity  is  varied  by  the  different  degrees  of 
heat,  it  frequently  happens  that  after  havings 
formed  a  combination  by  the  preponderance  of  the 
the  first,  an  opposite  one  is  pi^oduced  by  augment- 
ing the  latter ;  thus  when  carbonate  of  ammonia 
IS  mixed  with  muriate  of  lime  in  a  liquid  states 
carbonate  of  lime,  which  is  insoluble,  is  formed 
and  precipitates ;  but  if  muriate  of  ammonia  and 
carbonate  of  lime  are  exposed  to  the  action  of 
heat,  it  is  carbonate  of  ammonia  which  separates. 
zsid  is  sublimed. 

When,  therefore,  a  liquid  acts  on  a  gazeous 
substance,  the  latter  combines  until  the  resistance 
of  the  elasticity  is  in  equilibrium  with  the  action 
of  the  liquid,  so  that  by  varying  the  circumstances 
which  augment  or  diminish  the  mutual  action  of 
these  substances,  either  by  the  quantity  of  the 
liquid,  the  oorapression  of  the  gas,  or  by  the  tem- 
perature, the  equilibrium  between  the  action  of 
the  liquid  and  that  of  the  gazeous  substance  is 
changed :  whence  it  may  be  concluded  that,  when, 

it 
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It  is  intended  to  combine  a  (?  gazeous)  substance 
with  a  liquid,  the  temperature  must  be  lowered, 
and,  the  action  which  is  required  for  the  combi- 
nation of  a  liquid  with  a  solid  substance  reversed^ 

NevcrtTieless  the  action  of  caloric  may  favour 
the  combination  of  an  elastic  substance  by  di« 
minishing  the  force  of  cohesion ;  this  takes  place 
particularly  with  solid  bodies,  but  then  a  degree 
of  heat  superior  to  that  which  produces  this  effect 
may  again  destroy  the  combination  which  is 
formed ;  thus  mercury  requires  a  certain  degree 
of  heat  to  combine  with  oxigen,  which  regains 
its  elastic  state  by  a  more  elevated  degree. 

A  proof  that  heat  acts  principally  by  diminish- 
ing the  force  of  cohesion  is,  that  a  metal  which 
cannot  be  oxided  but  at  an  elevated  temperature, 
is  oxided  at  that  of  the  atmosphere  if  it  is  dissolv- 
ed bj^  mercury :  and  thus  phosphorus,  dissolved 
in  hidrogen,  inflames  at  a  much  lower  degree  of 
temperature  than  when  it  is  in  a  solid  state. 

When  an  elastic  substance  is  reduced  to  a  liquid 
state  by  combination,  it  acts  like  the  liquids, 
while  the  action  it  experiences,  does  not  change ; 
but  as  soon  as  that  begins  to  diminish  or  the  tem- 
perature is  raised,  the  elasticity  it  acquires  is  to  be 
considered  as  a  force,  which,  added  to  the  pre- 
ceding, influences  the  results,  as  is  done  by  the 
force  of  cohesion  in  an  opposite  sense. 

157*  The  gases  exercise  also  a  mutual  action  on 
each  other,  and  they  exercise  one  on  liquids  and 
on  solids ;  so  that  if  these  have  the  property  of 

o  S  causiqg 
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causing  them  to  lose  their  elastic  state,  they  caUi 
reciprocally,  reduce  these  to  their  own  state  ;  but 
this  action  varies  greatly  in  its  results,  according 
to  the  intensity  of  its  action,  and  according  to  the 
circumstances  which  accompany  it  Besides  the' 
liquids  can  take  the  gazeous  state  by  an  elevation 
of  temperature,  which  is  diffei-ent  For  each  of  them, 
and  then  their  chemical  action  is  changed*  All 
these  subjects  required  a  strict  investigation. 

Cavendish  observed*  that  on  agitating  a  mix* 
ture  of  ten  parts  of  atmospheric  air  and  one  part 
of  carbonic  acid,  with  an  equal  volume  of  distilled 
water,  this  only  deprived  the  air  of  half  the  car- 
bonic acid ;  having  transferred  the  air  over  fresh 
distilled  water,  it  absorbed  only  half  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  carbonic  acid,  as  was  shown  by  a 
subsequent  absorption  by  lime-water. 

I  have  ascertained!  that  if,  in  the  combustion 
of  a  carburated,  or  oxicarburated  hidrogen  gas, 
there  is  a  residue,  it  retained  near  a  tenth  of  the 
carbonic  acid  formed,  notwithstanding  if  bad 
be^n  agitated  over  a  considerable  quantity  of 
water :  it  is  by  this  action  which  the  air  exercises 
on  carbonic  acid  that  it  can  deprive  water  of  that 
which  it  holds  in  solution ;  hence  it  arises,  that 
when  an  acidulated  water  is  enclosed  in  a  vessel 
with  a  certain  quantity  of  air,  this  makes  an  effort 
to  escape,  and  overcomes  the  obstacles  opposed  to 

*  Exper.  on  Air.     Philos.  Trans.  I?**. 
f  Mem.  d«  I'Initit.  torn,  iv. 
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the  dilatation  it  experiences  by  the  accession  of 
the  carbonic  acid  if  they  are  too  weak ;  but  the 
action  of  the  air  is  limited  by  the  quantity  which 
can  exercise  it,  and  by  tbe  action  of  the  water, 
which  increases  as  the  (quantity  of  the  carbonic 
acid  is  diminished. 

We  discover,  therefore,  in  this  action  of  the  air 
an  the  carbonic  acid,  all  the  circumstances  which 
accompany,  that  of  chemical  affinity,  with  the  dif- 
ference produced  by  the  elasticity,  wfiich  aug- 
ments the  action  of  the  air  on  the  carbonic  acid, 
relatively,  when  it  increases  the  energy,  either  by 
an  elevation  of  temperature,  or  by  a  diminution  of 
compression. 

This  property  of  the  gases  may  be  considered 
as  genera],  since  it  has  been  observed  in  those 
whose  specific  gravity,  which  is  opposed  to  its 
efiect,  has  the  greatest  difference. 

Yassali  who  has  made  some  interesting  obser- 
vations oti  this  subject*  recollected  that  ten  years 
before,  Volta  had  shown  him  that  hidrogen  gas 
descended  through  atmospheric  gas  for  the  pur- 
pose of  spreading  itself  equally  through  the  whole 
mass,  and  that  it  required  some  time  to  attain  an 
equal  diffusion:  he  consequently  made  experi- 
ments himself  which  confirmed  this  property,  and 
be  also  ascertained  that,  possessed  by  carbonic  acid, 
jof  being  equally  dissolved  in  a  mass  of  air,  in  a 
sufficient  space  of  time. 

Il^em.  de  la  Sqc,  Hii  d'Eipul*  3*  Anaccr 

We 
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We  must  therefore  admit  a  reciprocal  action 
Tbctween  the  gases,  comparable  to  that  which  pro- 
duces the  solutions  of  liquids  in  each  other,  or  of 
solids  by  liquids ;  but  it  has  its  peculiar  charao 
ters. 

158.  When  different  gases  are  mixed,  whose 
action  is  confiued  to  this  solution,  no  change  is 
observed  in  the  temperature,  or  in  the  volume 
resulting  from  the  mixture ;  hence  it  may  be  con^ 
eluded,  that  this  mutual  action  of  two  gases  does 
not  produce  any  condensation,  and  that  it  cannot 
surmount  the  effort  of  the  elasticity  or  the  affinity 
for  caloric,  so  that  the  properties  of  each  gas  are 
not  sensibly  changed,  while  in  the  mutual  sola* 
tions  of  liquids  a  condensation  takes  place,  and  in 
that  of  solids  there  is  frequently  observed  a  dila-r 
tation  accompanied  by  a  production  of  cold  which 
is  owing  to  the  reciprocal  affinity  opposed  to  the 
combination  with  caloric  being  diminished;  thus, 
although  both  the  solution  and  combination  of 
two  gases  are  the  effect  of  a  chemical  action  which 
only  differs  in  its  intensity,  a  real  difference  may 
be  established  between  them,  because  thet-e  is  a 
very  material  difference  between  the  results  r  the 
combination  of  two  gases  always  leads  to  a  con* 
densation  of  their  volume  and  gives  rise  to  new 
properties;  in  their  solution  the  gases  share  in 
common  the  changes  arising  from  compressi6a 
and  temperature,  and  preserve  their  individual 
properties,  which  are  only  diminished  in  the  ratio 
of  the  sligTit  action  which  holds  them  united. 

When 
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When  liquids  dissolve  a  gas,  this  loses  consi- 
derably of  its  volume  and  condenses,  for  water 
which  dissolves  an  equal  volume  of  carbonic  acid 
changes  its  specific  gravity  very  little ;  this  solu- 
tion has,  therefore,  the  characters  of  combination; 
but  when  by  its  action  the  air  disengages  this  acid 
from  the  water,  it  regains  the  volume  which  cor- 
responds to  the  temperature  and  to  the  pressure, « 
and  receives,  for  that  reason,  die  caloric  which  its 
idimensions  require. 

In  this  instance,  therefore,  we  find  a  result  of 
the  reciprocal  action  of  two  substances  which  is 
very  different,  because  of  the  respective  state  of 
condensation  In  which  they  are ;  as  the  liquids  ate 
capable  of  taking  the  properties  of  the  gases  by 
the  action  of  heat,  and  can  dissolve  in  the  air  and 
in  other  gasesywe  must  examine  the  relations  which 
exist  between  their  different  states  and  the  forces 
which  are  put  in  action  to  produce  them. 

ISg.  In  the  first  place  let  us  apply  to  water,  re- 
duced into  tl^e  vaporous  state,  the  observations 
which  have  been  made,  (108),  on  the  action  exer- 
cised by  caloric  on  the  gases. 

If  the  temperature  is  above  that  of  ebullition, 
and  if  the  pressure  remains  the  same,  the  vapour 
of  water  agrees  in  every  respect  with  the  other 
gases,  as  has  been  proved  by  the  experiments  of 
Gay  Lussac  ( 1 08),  and  there  is  not  any  thing  to 
be  observed  which  concerns  it  in  particular: 
when  it  is  only  at  the  boiling  point,  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  100**  of  the  ipentigrade  thermometer,  and 

under 
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under  a  pressure  of  S8  inches^  it  has  a  degree  of 
elasticity  which  corresponds  to  that  temperature, 
and  by  which  it  retains  its  gazeous  state;  if  the 
pressure  is  then  diminished,  it  continues  to  dilate 
like  another  gas,  and  its  tension  diminishes  in  the 
ratio  of  its  dilatation,  or  of  the  power  of  its  spring 
compared  with  the  space.  (Note  V.)  In -this 
istate  it  can  receive  an  addition  of  vapour  proport- 
tionate  to  the  augmentation  of  the  volume  until  it 
has  acquired  the  degree  of  tension  which  it  had 
at  first ;  but  if  the  space  is  reduced  to  its  first  di- 
mensions, all  that  part  of  the  vapour  which  was 
added,  is  restored  to  the  liquid  state,  and  the 
quantity  of  that  which  remains,  as  well  as  the 
elastic  tension,  is  t}ie  sam^  a^  that  which  foisted 
at  first 

If  the  temperature  is  lowered,  it  can  no  longer 
preserve  the  elastic  state,  it  yields  in  the  same 
manner  to  the  pressure  which  has  been  supposed, 
and,  is  reduced  into  a  liquid,  which  nevertheless 
preserves  ap  elastic  tension  correspondipg  to  the 
actual  degree  of  temperature. 

If  the  pressure  alone  is  augmented,  it  still  re- 
sum^  the  liquid  state,  and  the  water  re-produced 
ejcercises  an  elastic  effort  which  answers  to  the 
tension  of  the  vapour  which  would  have  been 
formed  under  aiiother  pressure. 

160.  I^t  us  no>y  compare  tlie  yapours  with  the 
state  of  the  liquids  which  are  held  in  solution  by 
the  permanent  gases. 

W^ter  wWch  is  dissolveti  in  the  air  acquires  the 

elastic 
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elastic  state :  Deluc  observed  *  that  humid  air  was 
lighter  than  dry  air;  but  he  cotisidered  the  elastic 
vapour  of  the  water  as  simply  mixed  with  the  air, 
and  as  having  a  tendency  to  separate  itself  front 
it,  and  to  rise  by  the  difference  of  its  specific 
gravity. 

Saussure  proved  f  that  the  air  acted  like  a  sol* 
vent;  he  modified  the  theory  of  Leroi,  who  was 
the  first  that  had  this  idea,  but  who  compared  this 
solution  to  that  of  a  saline  substance ;  he  showed 
that  water  is  reduced  into  the  state  of  an  clastic 
fluid  by  being  dissolved  in  the  air;  that  the  vo- 
lume of  this  is  affected  by  it,  according  to  the 
pressure  and  the  temperature,  until  the  point  of 
saturation  at  which  the  dissolution  ceases  to  ope* 
rate,  so  that  in  the  state  of  complete  saturation,  a 
cubic  foot  of  air  only  holds  about  eleven  grains  ia 
solution,  at  a  temperature  of  15*;  and  that  this 
quantity  diminishes  by  a  reduction  of  the  tempe- 
rature ;  but  with  respect  to  the  effect  of  pressure 
on  the  elastic  vapour,  his  opinion  offers  some  un- 
certainties which  I  shall  discuss;  I  shall  then  de- 
duce,   from  the  observations  of  this  celebrated 
philosopher,    the  consequences  which  appear  to 
me  to  result  from  them,  and,  finally,  I  shall  en- 
deavour  to  establish  these  consequences  by  other 
observations. 

Having  withdrawn,  by  means  of  an  air-pump^ 

f  Recherch.  sur  les  Mod*  de  TAtm.  §  7Q^« 
-f  ^ss^s  f ur  rilyi^rometfief 
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the  eighth  of  the  volume  contained  in  a  receiver, 
Saussure  observed  that  the  hygrometer  moved  to- 
wards dry;  by  repeating  similar  operations,  the 
progress  of  desiccation  was  continued,  neverthe- 
less the  hygrometer  did  not  move  in  a  uniform 
manner,  it  indicated  an  excess  of  humidity,  which 
was  greater  as  the  quantity  of  air  diminished,  and 
when  the  pump  could  not  produce  any  further 
effect,  the  hygrometer  remained  fixed  at  9,5"*  from 
extreme  drought 

16K  We- must  in  this  case  distinguish  the  in^- 
dications  of  the  hygrometer  from  the  real  humi- 
dity; when  Saussure  had  completed  his  experi- 
ment without  being  able  to  bring  the  hygrometer 
further  tlmn  25*  from  drought,  it  would  doubtless 
have  been  possible  to  have  caused  it  to  pass  to  the 
degree  of  extreme  drought  by  the  action  of  the 
alkali  which  Saussure  employed  for  that  purpose, 
since  all  the  airs,  however  they  may  have  been 
dilated,  are  brought,  by  this  means,  to  the  point 
of  the  greatest  drought;  but  if  water  had  then 
been  introduced  into  the  receiver,  the  hygrometer 
would  have  begun  to  return  to  the  Q5''  at  which  it 
had  stopped,  and  would  afterwards  have  moved 
as  far  as  extreme  humidity  :  the  quantity  of  water 
necessary  to  produce  extreme  humidity,  in  a 
given  temperature,  is  therefore  equal,  whether  the 
$pace  be  void,  or  whether  it  be  filled  by  an  air 
more  or  less  dense :  this  does  not  invalidate  the 
difierence  of  the  indications  of  the  hygrometer,  in 
an  air  more  or  less  dense^  deduced  from  direct 
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observations  ;  ^  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  it 
is,  that,  in  a  vacuum,  the  hygrometer  may  retain  a 
little  humidity  which  is  not  naturally  reduced  to 
vapour. 

Other  observations  of  Saussure  seem  to  me  to' 
prove,  that  when  the  hygrometer  approaches  ex- 
treme humidity,  or  the  term  of  its  action,  it  foU 
lows  a  contrary  movement,  and  that  it  acquires 
the  equilibrium  of  humidity  with  difficulty,  so 
that  the  quantities  of  water  are  greater  than  its 
motion  indicates;  "  thus,"  he  says,  ^  S33,  "when 
"  the  hygrometer  is  at  70®,  there  must  be,  ac- 
"  cording  to  my  table,  a  production  of  cold  of 
"  12^*  to  bring  the  air  again  to  the  term  of  sa- 
'*  turation,  and  nevertheless  I  found  one  day, 
**  when  the  hygrometer  was  at  70*  and  the  thermo* 
*^  meter  at  10%  that  the  exterior  surface  of  a  glass 
^*  began  to  be  covered  with  dew,  when  the  Mratef 
♦*  contained  in  this  glass  was  only  8^^  colder  than 
^^  the  air." 

Saussure  gives  himself  the  explanation  of  the 
disagreement  of  the  hygrometer  with  the  real  hu- 
midity of  air  a  little  condensed :  he  says,  ^  14^, 
according  to  the  general  laws,  the  air  must  at*, 
tract  the  particles  of  vapours  with  less  force 
■*  when  it  is  rare,  when  its  moleculse  are  few,  than 
"  when  it  is  dense.  Consequently  the  hair,  from 
"  which  the  rarefaction  of  the  air  takes  none  of 
"  its  attractive  force,  must  have  a  greater  relative 
*^  force  of  attraction  in  a  rare  air  than  in  a  densf^ 
^^  air;  and  by  this  alone  it  must  absorb  a  greater 

"  quantity 
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**  quantity  of  vapours,  and  indicate  a  greater  hu« 
^  midity  than  it  would  do,    in  similar  circum* 
•**  stances,  in  a  dense  air.     Thus,  although  the  air 
"  on  quitting  the  receiver  may  have  .carried  with 
"  it  a  moiety  of  the  vapours,  that  moiety  which 
-'*  is  left,:  being  more  strongly  attracted  hy  the 
•'  hair  than   by  the  rarefied  air  which  renrnins, 
•*  affects  this  hair  more  than  it  would  have  donc^ 
*V  if  the  air  had  retained  all  its  density ;  and  thus 
**  the  hygrometer  indicates  a  greater  quantity  of 
*'  vapour  than  really  remains  in  the  receiver." 
.   I  cannot,   therefore,    adopt    the-  consequence 
which  he  draws  from  the  same  experiments,  and 
which  he  establishes  as  a  principle  in  the  sequel 
pf  bis  work,  ^  148 :  '^  that  in  proportion  as  the 
air  becomes  more  rare,  it  requires  a  snlaller 
quantity  of  water  to  saturate  it.     For  example, 
*^  if  at  the  summit  of  Saint-Bernard  8  grains  -jV 
"  produce  the  effect  which  9t  would  have  p?o- 
**  duced  in  the  plain,  it  would  only  require,  un«^ 
**  der  similar  conditions,  -f-f-f-  of  the  quantity  to 
*^  saturate  the  air  of  Saint«Bernard,  which  would 
"  have  been  necessary  in  the  plain :  and  by  ap- 
**  plying  the  same  reasoning  to  the  same  experr- 
"  ments,  it  will  be  seen,  that  if  the  air  was  rare- 
**  fied  so  much  as  only  to  sustain  2-|-  lines  of  mer- 
**  cury,  it  would  only  require,  for  saturation,  the 
^*  twentieth  part  of  that  which  it  requires  when 
"  the  barometer  stands  at  27  inches." 

l62.  It  appears  to  me,  therefore,  that  even  the 
experiments  pf  S4U3Sure  show  directly,  th^t  the 
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ponderable  quantity  of  aqueous  vapour  is  the 
same^  in  the  same  space,  whatever  the  quantity 
of  air  may  be  with  which  it  is  united ;  that  the 
temperature  alone  determines  this  quantity ;  that 
it  maintains  its  tension  independently  of  the  dif- 
ferences of  pressure,  as  though  it  was  a  permanent 
gas,  so  that  it  contributes  to  the  elastic  effort 
whatsoever  may  be  the  volume  to  which  it  may  be 
reduced  by  the  compression  of  the  air,  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  correspondent  quantity  of  air  at  dif- 
ferent pressures. 

The  experiments- of  Saussure  have  also  proved, 
that  the  tension  of  the  elastic  vapour  of  water  is 
proportionate  to  the  quantity  dissolved  in  a  vo- 
lume of  air  at  a  given  temperature:  as  these  ex- 
periments are  fundamental,  I  shall  relate  the  pro- 
cess, by  which  they  were  performed. 

A  barometer  enclosed  in  a  well  luted  globe  is 
only  sensible  to  the  elasticity  of  the  air;  on  this 
account  Saussure  called  it  a  manometer. 

He  placed  therefore  in  a  large  globe  a  manome- 
tcgr,  a  thermometer  and  two  hygrometers  to  com- 
pare the  effects  of  the  elasticity,  the  humidity 
and  the  heat:  he  introduced  successively  a  small 
roll  of  linen  moistened  and  weighed  very  exactly ; 
he  withdrew  it  when  it  had  produced  a  determi- 
nate effect  on  the  manometer;  thus  he  was  ena* 
bled  to  compare  the  effect  of  a  weight  of  water 
on  the  elasticity  of  the  air  contained  in  the  globe« 
He  pursued  a  contrary  course  by '  pli;nging  a  Jar 
contaipipg. desiccated  pot- ash  into  a  globe  filled 

with 
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with  humid  air,  and  by  comparing  the  augment 
tation  of  weight  which  it  acquired  with  the  di- 
minution of  pressure  observed  in  tfa6  manometer 
he  obtained  results  correspon4ing  with  the  pre- 
ceding. 

He  concluded  from  his  experiments,  which  were 
made  with  great  care,  and  after  making  the  cor- 
rections in  the  result,  required  by  the  variations 
of  temperature  which  had  supervened,  that  the 
fipecific  gravity  of  the  elastic  vapour  of  water  is- 
to  that  of  the  air,  at  the  same  temperature  and 
under  the  same  pressure,  as  1 0  to  1 4# 

163.  Deluc  (Note  XIL)  and  Volta  have  also 
made  numerous  experiments,  which  prove  that 
the  quantities  of  elastic  vapours  which  are  form- 
ed in  a  vacimm,  are  exactly  the  same  as  those 
which  occupy  the  same  space  filled  with  air,  at 
the  same  degree  of  saturation  whatsoever  may  be 
the  compression :  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  jthe  latter 
will  not  delay  the  publication  of  the  experiments' 
he  has  made  on  this  subject,  and  which  he  has 
been  so  kind  as  to  communicate  to  me.  But  these 
two  philosophers  concluded  that  the  water  was 
not  held  in  solution  by  the  air,  and  that  it  wasf 
indebted  to  the  action  of  caloric  alone  for  its  state 
of  elasticity,  independently  of  all  affinity  for  the 
air.  ' 

If  this  opinion  was  well  founded,  it  must  be 
supposed  that  a  liquid,  which  tends  to  assume  the 
elastic  state,  would  only  penetrate  the  air  on  ac« 
eomit  (f  the  vacancies  it  could  occupy^  and  that 

its 
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kt3  elasticity  would  correspond  exactly  with  the 
quantity  of  these  vacancies;  and,  from  this,  it 
would  follow  that  the  Volume  of  the  air  could  not 
increase,  but  it  does  increase  precisely  in  the  ratio 
of  the  elastic  fluid  which  is  formed.  Can  it  be 
said  with  Deluc*  that  an  attraction,  similar  to  that 
which  causes  the  ascent  of  liquors  in  capillary 
tubes,  distends  the  pores  of  bodies  w^hich  are 
moistened?  And  has  not  an  attraction  which 
unites  one  substance  to  another,  and,  which 
overcomes  the  resistance  of  its  moleculae,  alt  the 
characters  of  chemical  affii^ity?  This  opinion 
cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  facts  which  prove 
that  the  gases  mutually  dissolve  each  other  so  as 
to  form  a  uniform  gas  notwithstanding  the  differ- 
ence of  specific  gravity,  as  has  been  shown  by 
Volta  himself;  and  the  same  thing  takes  place 
with  liquids  which  dissolve  in  the  air ;  nor  is  it 
more  compatible  with  the  uniform  compression 
exercised  by  the  atmosphere  on  liquids* 

164.  This  compression  and  the  mutual  solution 
of. the  gases  prove,  that  while  vapour  exists  in  a 
spacer  there  is  not  a  vacuum  in  the  sense  usually  at-* 
tached  to  the  word;  for  an  uninterrupted  action 
exists  between  all  the  moleculas  which  are  therein, 
which  is  only  weakened  in  proportion  to  their  dis- 
tsmce  from  the  nioleculae  which  form  tlie  centre; 
and  if  radiant  heat  and  light  pass  through  the 
gases,  it  is  because  the  motion  peculiar  to  them 

•  Philos.  Trans.  1791. 
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is  superior  to  the  action  they  meet  with,  and  is 
not  sensibly  weakened  by  it 

It  therefore  appears  to  me  incontrovertible,  that 
it  is  a  true  chemical  action  which  produces  tl}e 
solution  of  liquids  in  the  gases>  and  evaporation, 
as  has  been  advanced  by  Saussure.  But  observa* 
tton  confirms  the  opinion  of  Deluc  and  Volta,  re- 
specting the  quantity  of  elastic  vapour  formed  in 
a  given  space,  and  which  is  equal,  whether  the 
space  is  empty,  or  occupied  by  an  air  more  or  less 
dense,  but  which  is  at  the  same  hygrometric  de^ 
gree,  and  at  the  same  temperature^ 

165.  The  experiments  of  Saussure  have  proved 
directly  that  the  tension  of  the  elastic  vapour  of 
water  is  proportionate  to  the  quantity  which  dis- 
solves in  a  volume  of  air  at  a  given  temperature 
and  that  it  then  acts  as  a  gas  whose  specific  gra- 
vity is  to  that  of  water,  as  10  to  14:  whence  it 
follows,  that  a  judgment  may  be  formed  of  the 
effect  of  a  liquid  which  is  reduced  to  the  state  of 
an  elastic  fluid  by  the  tensions  found  at  a  given 
temperature,  even  in  a  vacuum,  as  mIU  be  con- 
firmed by  the  following  observations ;  but  to  as- 
certain its  relation  M^ith  the  quantity  of  the  air, 
when  it  is  dissolved  by  it,  the  specific  gravity  of 
the  elastic  vapour  which  it  forms,  must  also  be 
known  as  that  of  the  elastic  vapour  of  water  H 
known. 

The  difference  produced  by  the  pressure  of  the 
air  in  this  yapour,  does  not  alter  the  relation  of 
its  specific  gravity,    so  that  that  which  would 

have 
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haVe  filled  a  void  space  with  a  pressure  of  six  lines^ 
will  only  fill  the  54th  part,  if  the  air  saturated 
with  this  water  can  raise  the  column  of  mercury 
to  27  inches,  while,  when  dry,  it  could  only 
raise  it  26^  inches. 

Van  Marum,  on  carefully  repeating  the  experi- 
ments of  Lavoisier  and  Lapkce,  observed*  that 
when  water,  ammonia,  and  ether^  were  introduced 
into  different  barometer  tubes,  placed  on  a  bath 
of,  mercury,  the  temperature  being  10'.  the  water 
caused  the  mercury  to  descend  0.4  inches ;  the 
ammonia,  7.2 ;  and  the  ether  12.5. 

Saussure  found  that  the  air  being  saturated  with 
water  at  16^  of  Reaumur's  thermometer,  and  con-» 
sequently  at  a  higher  temperature,  and  at  a  pres- 
sure of  27  inches  of  mercury,  the  water  contri- 
buted to  the  elastic  effort,  by  nearly  six  lines  of 
mercury :  these  two  numbers  coincide  as  much  as 
could  have  been  expected,  and  correspond  with^ 
the  experiments  made  by  Deluc. 

166.  When  the  air  is  saturated  with  ether  at 
different  temperatures,  it  acquires  also  the  same 
tension  as  in  a  vacuum  at  corresponding  tempe- 
ratures, as  Volta  ascertained  by  very  delicate  ex- 
periments. 

Consequently,  ether  having,  at  a  temperature 
of  lO*.  a  tension  of  12.5.  it  is  reduced  by  a  pres- 
sure of  15.5.  to  the  state  it  was  in  when  dissolv- 
ed to  saturation  by  the  air  at  28  inches  of  pres- 

*  Descr.  de  quelques  appareils  chimiques. 
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sure;  the  air  also  experiences  a  compression  in  the 
iMHometer:  in  the  following  section  we  shall  see 
the  effects  which  result  when  the  two  gases  ac^ 
quire  the  liberty  of  dilating. 

The  difference  which  there  is  between  the  va- 
pour of  ether  which  is  alone,  or  which  is  diss(^-* 
ed  in  air,  is^  that  when  there  is  a  vacuura,  if  the 
tube  is  lowered  in  the  mercurial  bath  to  a  q«an« 
tity  equal  to  the  dilatation,  as  was  done  by  Van 
Marum,.  all  the  elastic  fluid  is  restored  to  liqui* 
dity ;  but  if  the  solution  of  ether  in  air  is  conw 
pressed,  the  volume  of  this  diminishes  in  the  ratio 
of  the  compressiofi,  and  the  ether  only  regains 
the  liquid  state,  in  the  ratio  of  the  diminution  of 
the  spaK^e. 

l&T^  This  last  experiment  is  well  calculated  to 
show  the  effects  which  I  analyse:  let  a  solution 
of  ether  in  air  be  compressed  over  a  mercurial 
bafJii  it  will  be  seen  that  the  ether  will  be  re- 
duced into  drops  or  even  into  a  stratum  of  liquid, 
as  the  compression  increases:  the  drops  will  dis- 
aj]^ear  and  the  transparency  of  the  tube  will  be 
x^stoxed  by  afterwards  causing  a  dilatation  of  vo- 
lume equal  to  the  first* 

All  the  effect  of  the  compression  is  tliea  con- 
fined to  causing. a  part  of  the  elastic  fluid  to  take 
the  liquid  state,  and  the  tension  of  that  which  is 
in  solution,  remains  the  same ;  we  must  therefore 
distinguish  the  effect  of  the  reciprocal  compres- 
sion, in  which  the  elastic  vapour  seems  to  resem- 
ble the  other  gases,  from  that  compression  which 
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}>roc(ad3S  a  diminution  of  volume.  We  have  sera 
(Note  V.)  that  the  tension  of  the  t>^tmaneiit 
gases  only  appeared  to  be  augmented  by  com« 
pression,  because  by  it^  the  number  of  the  springs 
applied  to  one  surface,  were  multiplied ;  this  ef* 
feet  does  not  take  place  in  elastic  vapour,  because 
it  can,  with  more  ease,  resume  the  liquid  state. 

168.  It  may  therefore  be  established  as  a  prin- 
ciple, 1st.  That  air  dissolves  the  evaporable  liquidt 
by  the  action  of  its  affinity ;  2d.  That  in  this  so* 
lution  they  take  the  form  of  elastic  fluid,  and,  in 
that  state,  have  all  the  properties  of  elastic  fluidii 
as  far  as  the  term  of  saturation. 

It  follows  from  this  that  the  water  held  in  solu^ 
tion  by  the  air,  acquires  from  the  elastic  state  thus 
procured  to  it,  exactly  the  same  properties  as  it  has 
when  reduced  into  vapour  by  the  sole  action  of 
heat ;  so  that  the  action  of  the  affinity  of  the  aif 
consists  in  maintaining  the  water  in  an  elastic 
state,  and  in  communicating  to  it  the  properti^  of 
a  permanent  gas,  as  far  as  the  term  of  saturation : 
what  is  said  of  air  and  water,  may  be  applied  to 
the  other  solutions  of  liquids  by  the  gases. 

The  property  by  which  the  air  maintains  the 
vapour  of  water  in  the  elastic  state  to  the  term  of . 
saturation,  may  be  compared  to  that,  which,  ac* 
cording  to  an  observation  of  Blagden,  which  I 
have  already  mentioned,  belongs  to  the  muriate  o^' 
soda,  of  maintaining  water  liquid  to  a  certain  de- 
gree below  the  oi-dinary  point  of  congelation;  so 
that  it  then  suffers,  by  the  cold,  a  progrcssiye  de- 
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crease,  as  simple  wat^r  does  at  a  higher  degree ; 
but  when,  at  length,  it  arrives  at  the ierm  of  its 
congelation,  it  experiences  a  dilatation  si^milar  to 
that  observed  in  simple  water  which  approaches 
congelation,  and  resume$  the  properties  which 
belong  to  it. 

1^9.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  elastic  vapour 
of  water  experiences,  by  the  elevation  of  the  tem- 
perature, the  same  dilatation  as  the  other  gases, 
and  consequently  it  has  the  density  of  the  vapour 
of  boiling  water,  when  it  reaches  100*  of  the  cen- 
tigrade thermometer. 

Saussure  has  proved  (l6l),  by  comparing  the 
quiantities  of  water  which  he  dissolved  in  dry  air 
with  the  increase  of  tension  which  resulted,  that 
there  was  a  constant  relation  between  the  tension 
and  the  vapour  produced;  and  that  this  elastic 
vapour  has  a  specific  gravity  which  is  to  that  of 
water  as  10  to  14  at  equal  temperature  and  pres- 
aure.  Now  lavoisier  concluded  from  his  own 
ex^nments  that  the  specific  gravity  o£  the  air, 
at  10*  of  the  thermometer,  was  to  that  of  water  as 
842  to  J ;  which  gives  a  specific  gravity  of  1570, 
estimating  the  augmentation  of  the  volume  of  the 
vapour  of  water  at  -J  from  10**  to  80^  of  the  ther- 
inon(ii6ter. 

:We  are  indebted  to  Watt  for  the  most  correct 
information  relative  to  the.  speciTic  gravity  of  the 
vapour  of  wat^r  at  the  boiling  point :  he  expresses 
hinjself  thus  ;*   it  is  known  J  ram  sam^  of  ^y  ^'^t 
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ferments  and  from  those  of  Doctor  Blacky  that 
the  vapour  of  water ^  reckoning  from  60,  or  tem^^ 
perate,  is  more  than  twice  the  volume  of  an  equal 
weight  ofoxigen  gas. 

Although  this  indication  is  a  little  vague,  and 
although"  we  cannot  reckon  on  perfect  accuracy 
in  Saussure's  results,'  the  most  satisfactory  corre-  . 
spondence  will,  nevertheless,  be  found  between 
the  first  result  and  that  of  Watt :  for,  according  to 
the  determinations  of  Lavoisier,  the  specific  gra- 
vity ofoxigen  gas,  at  10®  of  Reaumur,  is  765  ;  so 
that  the  declaration  of  Watt  fixes  the  specific 
lightness  of  the  vapour  of  water  at  more  -than 
15S0. 

170.  By  ascertaining  that  the  air  acts  on  the  li- 
quids which  it  dissolves  in  the  same  manner  as  on 
thC' other  gases,  it  is  also  proved  that  the  elastic 
vapours  must  be  found  in  the  same  quantity  in  a 
vacuum,  or  in  a  space  filled  with  air,  while  the 
temperature  and  the  tension  or  saturation  remainr 
the  same :  for  to  produce  a  different  eff^ect  it  is 
requisite  the  air  should  act  differently  on  a  gas 
by  compression  than  it  does  ;  and  that  it  should 
exercise  a  different  force  on  the  vapour  of  water 
than  on  another  gas,  and  then  there  would  be  a 
difference  between  the  effects. 

When,  therefore,  oompression  diminishes  the 
$pace  which  contains  a  saturated  air,  a  part  of  the 
elastic  vapour  must  become  liquid  to  permit  the 
other  to  occupy  the  space  suitable  to  it,  as  would 
have  been  the  case  if  the  space  occupied  by  it  had 

been 
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been  dtmiQished  by  the  eflFect  of  its  clastic  forc^ 
alone,  or  as  would  have  taken  place  with  the  va-^ 
pour  of  water  at  the  boiling  point.  There  is  this 
difierence  between  liquids,  that,  at  the  same  tern* 
perature«  their  tensions,  which  correspond  with 
their  elasticity,  are  unequal  until  they  reach  ebul- 
lit  ion ;  then  their  tension  is  equal  to  the  resistance 
of  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere ;  they  arc 
changed  into  elastic  fluids,  and  follow  the  sami? 
laws  of  dilatation  :  befofe  this  degree  of  temper* 
ature  the  affinity  of  the  gacses  gives  them  the  pro^ 
perties  of  permanent  gases,  but  without  producing 
any  change  in  the  term  of  their  greatest  teqsion ; 
neither  does  the  reciprocal  action  of  the  perma-i 
nent  gases  influence  the  tensions  they  haye  in 
those  circumstances. 

171.  Saussure  thinks  that  the  air  does  not  dis-r 
solve  the  water  but  when  the  action  of  fire  has  con^ 
verted  it  into  elastic  vapour^  §  191.  In  this  I  dif- 
fer from  his  opinion:  the  action  of  the  air  and 
that  of  caloric  are  simultaneous ;  but  it  is  the  first 
which  determines  the  second,  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  opposes  the  formation  of  the  vapour 
by  all  the  excess  whifjh  it  has  over  the  tension  of 
the  liquid ;  thus  in  the  circumstance  in  M'hich 
Van  Marum's  experiment,  which  I  have  quoted, 
was  made,  a  pressure  of  1^  inches  of  mercury  wai^ 
sufficient  to  prevent  the  production  of  the  vapour 
of  ether,  ^nd  could  also  restqre  it  tQ  the  liquid 
state  when  it  was  formed. 

The  af^tion  of  ^c  afi^ity  of  the  air  on  water  i^ 
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manifested  in  k  striking  manner  in  the  solution  of 
ice,  notwithstanding  the  resistance  of  the  force  of 
cohesion.  Saussure  observed  that  at  S.7*  below 
the  freezing  point,  the  hygrometer  which  was  at 
&6.7(f  rose,  in  the  air  in  which  he  had  put  a  frozen 
cloth  18**  in  one  hour,  and  in  three  hours  49.52* 
Nevertheless  it  only  reached  86.2fi*  in  that  space 
of  time,  so  that  the  obstacle  of  the  force  of  co* 
hesion  not  only  retards  the  dissolution,  but  proba* 
bly  prevents  its  completion.  It  is  very  likely 
that  the  effect  was  diminished  by  the  reduction  of 
&e  temperature,  and  that,  at  last,  it  attained 
a  degree  at  which  the  dissolution  could  proceed 
no  farther. 

172.  Since  the  elastic  vapours  which  the  liquids 
can  produce  are  determined  by  the  space,  and 
jiince  the  pressure  they  experience  when  in  a  state 
of  solution  cannot  vary  their  ponderable  quantity, 
it  may  be  conceived  how  Saussure  found  the  same 
hygrometric  properties  in  hidrogen  gas,  atmos.*> 
pberic  air,  and  carbonic  acid.  Priestley  had  ob- 
served before  that  the  different  gases  took  the  same 
increase  of  volume  when  they  were  brought  into 
contact  with  ether :  I  repeated  these  experiments 
with  Gay  Lussac  on  oxigen  gas,  azote  gas,  hidro- 
gen, atmospheric  air,  and  carjbonic  acid,  and  we 
observed  that  they  all  experienced  the  same  dila- 
tation, except  the  carbonic  acid  gas,  in  which  it 
was  a  little  slighter ;  but  this  difference,  which  was 
very  small,  may  be  naturally  ascribed  to  a  little 
Carbonic  acid  which  might  have  been  reduced  to 
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the  liquid  state  by  a  portion  of  the  ether.  We 
see. that  virater  dissolves  equally  in  a  similar  quan-r 
tity  of  the  different  gases,  and  that  it  retains  a 
tei^i^ion  proportionate  to  the  temperature  and  to 
the  state  of  saturation. 

173.  Nevertheless,  it  must  not  be  concluded 
from  what  precedes,  that  gazeous  substances  do 
jiot  hold  other  water  besides  that  which  is  in  the 
gazeous  state,  and  on  whose  volume  they  do  not 
act  by  compression,  but  as  they  act  with  each 
other;  I  shall  prove,  on  the  contrary,  that  some 
jof  then)  can  hold  it  in  true  combination :  but  it 
is  not  that  which  produces  the  hygrometric  ef* 
fects,  because  being  retained  by  a  stronger  affir 
nity,  it  neither  contributes  to  the  humidity  nor 
)to  the  dryness  of  bodies  which  partake  of  the  air 
of  the  atmosphere:  thus,  clay  retains  a  certain 
quantity  of  water  ,which  it  does  not  abandon  but 
at  extreme  degrees  of  heat,  and  which  hygrome- 
tric subs):ances  afe  very  fair  fropi  being  able  to 
take  from  it. 

The  reciprocal  affinity  of  the  moleculae  of  water, 
which  terminates  by  reducing  it  to  a  solid  body, 
when  the  force  opposjed  to  it  becomes  too  weak, 
also  produces  effects  between  the  vapour  of  water 
and  fhe  liquid:  hence  if  arises,  as  has  been  ob? 
served  by  Gay  J-iissac,  that  when  a  substance, 
which  yields  aquepus  vapours  but  no  permanent 
gas,  is  distilled,  without  comujuniqation  with  the 
air,  and  these  vapours  are  received  into  a  vessel 
filled  with  water,  a  partial  yaquum  cannot  be 

avoided! 
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avoided  which  causes  the  water  to  return  into  the 
retoif ;  but  this  inconvenience  may  be  easily  pre- 
vented by  interposing  a  small  stratum  of  mercury 
between  the  water  and  the  retort. 

Welter  had  previously  devised  a  method  of  em^^ 
ploying  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  itself  to 
prevent  this  effectby  tubes  of  safety,  which  since 
that  time  have  been  used  with  success  in  a  great 
number  of  operations,  and  which  have  given  so 
much  utility  to  Woulfe's  apparatus;  but  when  it 
is  essential  to  avoid  the  mixture  -of  the  air,  tlie 
first  method  is  greatly  superior,  because  the  mer^ 
cury  having  much  less  affinity  with  the  vapour  of 
the  water  than  the  water  itself,  the  effects  of  the 
absorption,  which  are  vejy  difficult  to  avoid,  do 
not  take  place. 

'  It  is  by  an  analogous  effect  that,  in  steam-en- 
gines, a  small  quantity  of  cold  water  produces  a 
sudden  condensation,  the  effect  of  which  is  se- 
conded by  the  dilatation  which  takes  place  in  the 
remainder  of  the  vapour,  and  by  the  cold  which 
ac0QD)panies  it,  as  was  observed  by  Darwin.* 
This  reciprocal  action  also  e^^plains  the  effect  of 
the  water  which  favours  the  disengagement  of  a 
gazeous  substapce;  whence  it  arises,  that  the  ab- 
l^ence  of  wa.ter,  as  has  been  $hown  by  Withering,  j* 
distinguishes  the  native  carbonate  of  barites, 
which  cannot  be  decomposed  by  heat,  froq)  the 

•  Philos.  Trans.  1798. 
t  Ibid.  1784. 
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artificial  carbonate,  which  can,  on  account  of  thQ 
water  it  contains;  but  the  first  may  be  decom*^ 
posed  in  a  tube  by  passing  a  current  of  steam 
through  it,  as  was  done  by  Priestley,  or  by  sup- 
plying its  place  with  a  current  of  air,  according 
to  Clement  and  Desorme. 

174.  When,  therefore,  the  water  is  feebly  re- 
tained in  a  combination,  and  is  reduced  into  ya^ 
pours,  it  solicits  and*  dispones  anothier  substance 
to  take  the  gazeous  state  by  all  the  affinity  it  has 
for  the  gas  which  it  dissolves.  This  property 
may  be  of  great  utility  in  many  of  the  operations 
of  chemistry, 

The  mutual  affinity  of  the  gases  can,  therefore, 
produce  between  them  an  effisct  which  is  greater 
than  their  difference  pf  specific  gravity,  but  which 
is  inferior  to  the  elastic  tension  which  belongs  to 
each  molecule  of  both,  so  that  the  volume  is  no^ 
changed  by  this  action :  the  liquids  which  take 
the  elastic  state  qomport  themselves  afterwards 
like  the  gases. 

Some  solids  seem  to  dissolve  in  the  air  like 
liquids:  thus,  phosphorus  dissolves  in  azote  and 
increases  its  volume,  and  the  interesting  observa^r 
tion  of  Gay  Lussac  on  muriate  of  ammonia  (1Q8) 
J)roves  that  it  does  the  same:  it  is  probable  that 
odoriferous  substances  also  dissolve,  since,  in  theif 
union  with  the  air,  they  retain  their  characteristic 
properties;  but  if  the  mutual  affinity  of  the  gases 
is  stronger  than  that  which  is  confined  to  solu- 
tiou;  and  if  it  can  effectuate  a  chi^nge  in  their  re« 
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«pectivip  dimensions,  it  produces  other  phenomena 
irbich  belong  to  combination,  and  which  is  widely 
idiflTerent  from  what  I  designate  here  by  solution, 
because  for  the  same  reason  that  the  respective 
dimensions  are  diminished,  the  reciprocal  action 
is  increased,  and  the  effect  is  only  limited  on  ac<» 
count  of  the  saturation  produced.' 

175.  Solution  must  be  distinguished  from  com^ 
binationi  not  only  because  in  the  first,  each  of 
the  substances  is  retained  by  an  affinity  so  weak 
that  it  preserves  its  dimensions ;  but  also  because 
all  the  properties  which  characterise  it,  all  its 
other  tendencies  to  combination  are  scarcely 
weakened;  whereas  in  combination  the  opposite 
properties  are  diminished  by  all  the  saturation 
tl>ey  have  experienced. 

There  is,  therefore,  in  the  combinations  of  the 
gases  a  condensation  which  is  usually  greater  than 
that  observed  in  liquids,  because  they  are  suscep- 
tible of  a  much  greater  diminution  of  volume 
from  the  same  causes. 

In  fact,  a  condensation,  which  is  sometimes 
considerable,  is  observed  in  the  gazeous  combi- 
nations which  are  formed;  thus,  the  vapour  of 
water  att  the  heat  of  ebullition  occupies  much  less 
^pace  than  the  hidrogen  gas  and  oxigen  gas, 
which  produce  it,  would  have  occupied  at  the 
same  temperature :  nitrous  gas  has  a  specific  gra- 
vity greater  than  that  of  the  simple  mixture  of  its 
two  elements:  it  is  the  same  with  an^nioniacal 

The 
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The  approximation  of  the  moleculas  may  be 
'  such,  that  the  reciprocal  action  shall  be  augment- 
ed to  a  point  at  Avhich  the  combined  substance 
takes  the  liquid  slate,  or  even  the  solid  state; 
thus  ammoniacal  gas,  in  which  the  elements  are 
already  greatly  condensed,  experiences  a  new  con- 
densation when  it  combines  with  muriatic  acid 
gas,  and  both  take  the  solid  state. 

Hidrogen  gas  and  ox;gen  gas  reduced  to  water, 
can  only  preserve  the  gazeous  state  under  a  cer* 
tain  degree  of  pressure ;  at  a  pressure  too  great, 
they  take  the  liquid  state,  and  finally  by  a  dimi- 
jiutiou  of  temperature  they  become  solid.  This 
combination  is  therefore,  from  the  approximation 
pf  the  moleculae,  in  an  intermediate  state  between 
that  in  which  the  reciprocal  affinity  does  not  pro* 
duce  any  sensible  effect,  and  that  in  which  it 
produces  liquidity  and  finally  solidity,  according 
as  the  state  of  the  temperature  and  of  the  pressure, 
the  expansive  force,  or  the  force  of  cohesion,  be-? 
comes  preponderant. 

.  176f.  There  is  found,  therefore,  in  the  gases 
which  combine,  and  which  undergo  a  sufficient 
condensation,  the  same  phenomena  as  I  have 
spoken  of  in  the  other  combinations  in  which  the 
disposition  to  solidity  is  augmented  whenever  the 
affinity  has  sufficient  energy ;  but  they  are  much 
more^pbvious  in  these  because  the  condensation  is  . 
much  greater. 

.    The  liquids  and  solids  which   combine  with 
gazeous  substances  reduce  them  to  their  state,  o? 

take 
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take  the  gazeous  state  themselves,  accordhig  to 
the  energy  of  the  forces  which  are  in  action,  or 
sometimes  according  to  the  proportions. 

When  a  solid  enters  into  combination  with  an 
elastic  fluid,  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  conden- 
sation which  results  from  the  combination,  because 
it  is  not  known  what  volu  me  the  solid  would  take 
at  a  low  temperature,  if  the  force  of  cohesion 
ceased  to  act;  nevertheless,  the  condensation  is 
manifest,  since,  in  most  cases,  the  volume  of  the 
gazeous  substance  is  reduced  by  combination, 
and,  in  all  cases,  the  specific,  gravity  of  the  con:- 
bination  is  greater  than  that  which  the  gazeous 
substance  had ;  thus  the  specific  gravity  of  oxi* 
genated  muriatic  gas,  of  sulphureous  acid,  and  of 
carbonic  acid,  is  much  greater  than  that  of  oxi* 
gen  gas:  that  of  carburated,  sulphurated,  or  phos- 
phorated hidrogen  gas,  is  much  greater  than  that 
of  hidrogen  gas. 

177.  If,  in  the  combinations  which  are  formed, 
a  portion  of  caloric  is  always  eliminated ;  if  the 
immediate  effect  of  the  action  of  caloric  is,  in  all 
cases,  the  dilatation  of  bodies;  and  if  it  augments 
their  disposition .  to  elasticity,  it  appears  at  first 
difficult  to  conceive  how  an  augmentation  of  ca- 
loric, can  prodnce  the  combination  of  hidrogen 
and  oxigen  from  which  a  great  quantity  should  be 
eliminated^  and  how  it  happens,  according  to  the 
observation  of  Monge,*  that,  by  augmenting  the 

•  Mem,  d«  L'Acad.  1780. 
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dose  of  the  soheni,  the  adherence  which  it  had  id 
its  bases  is  diminished.  * 

I  have  borrowed  from  Monge  Bimsdf  an  txpta,^ 
nation  which  seems  to  me  to  resolve  this  diifi-t 
culty.*  Compression  by  causing  the  moleculse  of 
two  gases  to  approximate  augments  their  reciprocal 
action ;  it  may  be;  carried  to  a  point  at  which  it 
causes  combination :  now  that  part  of  i  gas  which 
first  receives  the  heat  experiences  a  dilatation 
which  is  greater  in  proportion  as  the  heat  is  more 
intense^  it  compresses,  with  a  strong  effort,  those 
parts  of  the  gas  which  have  not  yet  received  the 
same  degree  of  temperature,  by  that  means  it  de- 
termines them  to  combine ;  but  the  caloric  which 
abandons  this  combination,  and  which  raises  it  to 
a  much  higher  temperature,  produces,  by  the  ten- 
sion which  is  the  consequence,  a  much  stronger 
re-action,  so  that  the  part  which  at  first  only 
dilated,  is  itself  compelled  to  enter  into  the  com- 
bination. 

The  caloric  therefore  only  causes,  by  the  dila- 
tation of  one  part  of  the  gas,  a  compression  on 
that  which  is  less  heated,  but  the  total  of  the 
eifect  is  owing  to  the  sudden  approximation  of 
the  moleculae  produced  by  the  combination,  as  it 
is  produced  from  the  same  cause  in  the  percussion 
of  solid  bodies,  and  in  that  of  bodies  which  con- 
tain substances  whose  combination  requires  only  a 
slight  cause,  and  which  may  be  said  to  be  at  the 
limits  of  their  existence. 

*  Mem.  de  I'Acsd.  17»8. 
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Treitibley  has  made  some  observations  in  oppo- 
sition to  this  explanation  which  seem  to  me  to 
arise  only  from  the  want  of  clearness  with  which 
I  have  offered  it.  He  says,*  "  how  then  can  ca- 
loric produce  elasticity  and  compression  at  the 
same  time?  and  a  compression  by  which  it 
**  drives  off  the  aggregates  which  it  had  formed 
with  the  oxigen  ?  In  the  first  case,  a  new  and 
unknown  agency  is  admitted,  which  was  for- 
got in  the  theory,  and  proves  its  insufficiency : 
in  the  second,  effects  so  different  and  so  oppo- 
site are  ascribed  to  the  caloric,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  form  any  idea  of  them,  and  by  that 
' "  means  we  fall  into  the  same  error  with  which 
"  the  phlogistic  system  has  been  so  much  re- 
"  proached." 

Trembley  has  therefore  founded  his  objection 
on  the  supposition  that  the  caloric  augments  the 
elasticity,  at  the  same  time  that  it  produces  a 
compression  which  drives  off  the  combination  it 
forms:  this  is  not  my  meaning. 

The  sudden  dilatation,  produced  in  one  part  of 
the  two  gases,  which  are  mixed,  or  in  simple  solu- 
tion^ causes,  according  to  the  explanation  which 
I  think  should  be  adopted,  a  proportionate  com* 
pression'  in  that  part  which  has  not  yet  been  able 
to  partake  of  the  temperature,  and  thus  produces 
the  combination  of  the  two  elements^ 

IsW  Compression  favours  the  combination  of  a 

•  Mem.  de  Berlin,  1797. 
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some  element,  naturally  elastic,  in  their  compo* 
•itibn,  receives  therefore  from  the  changes  of  its 
GonstitutiOny  modifications,  ,who^  conditions  must 
bei  determined^  as  well  as  their  characteristic  dif- 
ferences, from  those  of  the  substances  which  do 
not,  sensibly;  change  their  constitution ;  I  shall 
therefore  in  this  chapter  compare  the  differences 
which  distinguish  the  decomposition  of  these  sub- 
stances. 

I  call  that  resulting  affinity  whose  action  pro- 
ceeds from  several  affinities  in  the  same  substance, 
while  this  exercises  it  collectively,  and  I  distin- 
guish that  of  the  parts  which  compose  it,^  when 
they  become  individual,  by  the  name  of  element- 
tary  affinities:  for  example,  when  nitric  acid, 
which  is  composed  of  oxige)}  and  azote,  combines 
with  pot-ash,  it  acts  on  this  alkali  by  an  affinity 
'which  results  from  that  of  the  oxigen  and  that  of 
the  azote;  but  if  the  elementary  parts  separate  to 
enter  into  other  combinations,  the  elementary  af- 
finities are  substituted  to  the  resulting  affinity^ 
As  chemical  action  is  reciprocal,  I  give,  in  like 
manner,  the  name  of  resulting  affinity  to  that  of  a 
simple  substance  for  a  compound  substance,  whose 
composition  it  does  not  change. 

179.  If  water  dissolves  a  saline  substance  with- 
out changing  the  respective  state  of  saturation, 
and  if  it  is  incapable  of  causing  any  change  in  it, 
whatsoever  may  be  the  proportion  in  which  it  is 
made  to  act,  it  may  be  truly  said  that  the  reci- 
procal action  of  the  saline  substance  is  resulting : 

which 
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•which  proceeds  from  the  elementary  parts  of  the. 
combination  being  again  removed  from  a  state 
of  saturation,  so  that  what  they  retain  of  their 
reciprocal  tendency,  unsatisfied,  is  more  consider-, 
able  than  the  action  which  the  water  exercises  on 
oue  of  the  elementary  parts,  in  preference  to. 
another;  but  if  the  water  acts  on  oxigenated 
sulphate  of  mercury,  it  produces  a  separation  of 
the  elementary  parts,  it  changes  the  state  of  the 
combination  according  to  the  quantity  and  ac- 
cording to  the  temperature  which  assists.it,  then 
all  the  forces  which  influence  the  result  must  be 
compared,  as  individuals  :  the  water  must  no. 
longer  be  considered  as  a  simple  solvent. 

The  species  of  resulting  affinity  I  have  just 
mentioned,   and  which   belongs  to  the  solvents 
properly  so. called,  does  not  require  any  particular 
consideration  here;  it  is  sufficient  to- remark  that, 
if  a  solvent  acts  without  changing,  the  state  of 
the  combination,  or,  if  an  action  comparjatively 
strotiger  does  not  permit  the  same  relatiooas  to  re- 
main between  the  elements  of  the  combination,  in 
the  first  case,  the  liquid  does  not  sensibly  change 
the  states  of  the  forces,  it  simply  acquires  the  fa- 
culty of  ex4ercising  them  by  giving  liquidity ;  in 
the  second,  by  changing  the  state  of  the  combi- 
nation, it 'leads  to  another  result,  by  the  force 
which  it  ^exercises,  but  without  sensibly  changing 
the  forces  which  acted  before  its  intervention:  it 
iS'Mt  the  same  when  the  elementary,  substances 
change  their  state  by  entering  into  other  combina*-' 
'  <l  2  tions; 


tions ;  then  the  forces  which  act  experience  a 
revolution  which  it  is  proper  to  distinguisb,  and 
of  wfaidi  we  must  consider  the  cause  and  the 
effect!. 

180.  The  action  of  a  substance  depends  on  the 
energy  of  its  affinity  and  of  the  c}uantity  with 
which  it  meets,  in  the  sphere  of  activity ;  if, 
therefore^  the  elasticity  it  is  supposed  to  have  m 
the  free  state  is  overcome  by  the  action  of  ano- 
ther substance;  if  by  that  it  is  much  condensed ; 
andy  if  the  combination  it  forms  is  liquid,  it  en- 
joys all  the  properties  of  liquids  and  can  act  with 
a  much  larger  mass. 

Nevertheless  the  effect  of  its  affinitv  is  dimi- 
nished  by  all  the  saturation  it  experiences  from 
the  combination  it  enters  into ;  but  this  efiect  is 
frequently  much  less  in  the  resulting  affinity,  than 
the  augmentation  of  energy  which  it  acquires  by 
its  condensation.  Besides,  if  tlie  substance  with 
which  it  is  combined  has  become  liquid,  although 
its  action  may  be,  in  like  manner,  weakened  by 
all  that  which  it  exercises  on  the  gazeous  ele- 
ment, it  nevertheless  acquires  more  advantage 
from  the  liquidity  than  it  loses  by  the  combina^ 
tion,  and  concurs  with  the  action  of  the  gazeous 
substance. 

By  this  it  is  seen  how  sulphur  and  phosphorus, 
by  condensing  oxigen  can  form  combinations 
which  have  so  powerful  an  action  on  alkalis,  and 
whose  properties  are  principally  derived  from  that 
of  the  oxigeBi  while,  in  the  gazeous  stale  its  elas« 

ticity 
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ticity  was  an  obstacle  to  all  combkiatioii  with 

theaii 

181.  From  what  has  been  said  it  must  not  be 
concluded  that  the  greater  the  condensation  of  a 
gazeous  substance  is,  the  more  considerable  i^  the 
energy,  it  exercises  in  all  its  effects ;  but  there  are 
two  conditions  which  must  be  distinguished,  the 
condensation  and  the  diminution  of  the  affinity 
by  the  saturation  it  experiences. 

The  stronger  the  condensation  is»  the  greater  is 
ifae  loss  arising  from  the  saturation,  other  things 
being  equal ;  in  a  combination,  there  will  therefore 
ht  found  less  of  the  properties  which  are  owing  to 
the  affinity  of  a  gazeous  substance,  in  proportion 
as  the  substance  is  reduced  to  a  greater  state  of 
condenfiation. 

The  sulphureous  acid  contains  a  smaller  pro* 
poctian  of  oxigen  dian  the  sulphuric  acid,  but  it 
is  leas  condensed,  and,  for  that  reason,  more  vola* 
tile;  it  even  quits  the  gazeous  state  with  difficulty, 
which  hail  caused  it  to  be  considered  as  weaker;  ne- 
vertheless it  possesses  the  acid  properties  in  a  greater 
degree^  for  if  the  sulphite  of  pot-ash  is  exposed  to 
oxigeo  gas,  it  absorbs  a  considerable  quantity, 
and  aU  the  sulphite  is  converted  into  sulphate, 
without  there  being  any  change  in  the  state  of 
satuiation,  and  without  any  disengagement  taking 
place,  as  I  have  satisfied  myself  by  making  the 
experiment  in  a  receiver  filled  with  oxigen  gas 
over  water* 

I  shall 


••v 
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I  snail  notice  in  this  place  that  in  the  estihia- 
tions  which  hav^  heen  given  of  the  proportions 
of  acid  and  alkali  in  the  sulphites  and  sulphates, 
there  is  necessarily  an  error  in.  fixin^^  the  propor^- 
tions  of  sulphureous  acid  in  the  sulphites  as  greater 
than  those  of  sulphuric  acid  in  the  sulphates. 

When  a  sulphite  is  urged  by  the  fire,  sulphur 
sublimes,  sulphureous  gas  is  disengaged,  and  the 
residue  is  found  to  be  converted  into  a  sulphate, 
"which  iuducied  me  to  believe  that  less  sulphur  was 
retained  in  the  sulphuric  acid  which  remains  com- 
bined with  the  pot-ash*;  but  a  part  of  the  alkali 
is  in  excess,  and  is  in  the  state  of  sulphuret,  so 
that  the  conclusion  I  had  drawn  from  this  expe- 
riment is  not  correct. 

Nitrate  of  pot-ash  from  which  a  portion  of 
oxigen  has  been  disengaged,  dissolves  afterwards 
with  facility  in  water;  the  solution  does  not  yield 
any  trace  of  alkalinity,  as  has  been  ascertained 
l>y  Gay  Lussac ;  nevertheless  much  nitrous  gas  is 
disengaged  when  an  acid  is  poured  upon  it;  but 
the  action  of  the  fire  must  not  be  urged  too  far, 
because  thtn  the  nitrous  acid  itself  will  begin  to  be 
decomposed,  and  the  alkalinity  will  be  developed: 
nitrous  acid  therefore  has  as  much  acidity  as  ni- 
tric acid* 

The  oxigenated  muriate  of  pot-ash,  by  the  ao^ 
tion  of  heat,   abandons  all  its  oxigen  g^s,  and 

•  Mem.  dc  I'Acad.  1782. 

neverthejless 
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Beyefthekss  the  residue  is  still  perfectly  neiiter, 
although  the  contrary  has  been. advanced. 
..  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  tlie  phosphites^, 
might  be  converted  into  phosphates,  as  the  sul- 
phites are  into  sulphates,  without  the  state  of  the 
saturation  being  changed. 

V 1 82,  These  facts  prove  that  the  acid  property 
which  consists  in  saturating  determinate  quan- 
tities of  an  alkali,  is  not  proportionate  to  the  quan- 
tity of  oxigen  which  ipombines  with  a  base ;  but 
that  the  more  it  is  condensed,  and,  consequently, 
the  stronger  the  action  Avliich  it  experiences,  the 
less,  acidity  does  it  give  to  an  equal  quantity,  be- 
cause the  acid  property  communicated  by  the  affi- 
nity which  remains  free,  is  diminished  in  propor- 
tion to  that  action. 

But  the  properties  it  owes  to  the  condensation 
are  much  greater  in  sulphuric  acic^;  it  requires,  a 
specific  gravity  much  more  coDsiderable,  and 
<:onsequently  has  much  more  power  against  the 
force. of  cohesion  (49),  and  is  muqh  more  diffi- 
cult to  decompose* 

,  TWs  correspondence  of  action  can  only  be  esta*. 
b)ish<sd  between  acidity  and  the  condensation  of  oxi* 
gen,  when  the  base  is  the  same,  and  not  wl>en  the 
comparison  is  made  in  its  different  combinations, 
because  the  properties  of  the  base  also  contribute 
to  the  action  it,  exercises  on  the  alkalis,  and  may 
modify  its  effects  in  a  certain  degree:  sulphur  apd 
phosphorus  offer  an  instance:  they  have/ nearly 
tbe  same  specific  gravity ;  phosphorus  acts  much 

morq 


iftdre  poiierAiUy  oti  oxigeft  than  sulphur  does^  m 
as  to  fix  it  iu  a  larger  quantity  and  in  a  greater 
ftate  of  CDndensatioQ^  and  by  that  mean%  fbos- 
phwic  lactd  acquires  greater  specific  gravity  atid 
fiiuch  more  fixity  than  sulphuric  acid :  neverthe^ 
less,  if  the  experiments  which  hare  been  made  to 
determtiie  the  proportions  are  exacti  it  will  be 
seen  tliat  the  oxigen  produces  a  more  powerAiI 
acid  effect  in  phosphoric  acid  than  in  sulpiinric: 
100  parts  of  sulphuric  acid,  according  to  the  ex* 
periments  of  Chenevix,  which  difier  bat  little 
from  those  of  Thenard,*  contain  38  ponderable 
parts  of  oxigen,  and  according  to  LaV6isier  100 
parts  of  pbos|>horic  acid  c<mtain  60  of  oxigen* 
Now,  100  parts  of  sulphuric  acid,  or  88  parts  of 
oxigen  neutrali^  70  parts  of  limet;  white  109 
parts  of  f^osphorie  acid,  or  60  parts  of  oxigen, 
neutralize  174;^;  nevertheless  it  seeois  to  me  piKH 
bable  th^  there  is  a  circumstance  whic^  leads  to 
error :  I  have  observed  that  the  phosphate  of 
Uine,  in  precipitating,  takes  an  excess  of  lime,  so 
that  it  is  possible  that  the  phosphate  obtained  by 
Vauquelin,  had  a  portion  of  lime  which  exceeded 
the  neutral  static,  and,  if  the  experinvent  was  naade 
with  a  phosphate  exactly  neuter,  it  might  be 
found  that  oxigen  communicates  a  smaller  pro* 
portion  of  its  acid  properties  in  its  combinatiou 
with  phosphones,  than  in  that  with  sulphiuv 

♦  BiW.  Bfifta.  torn.  XVm. 
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193^  By  a{^t}ring  the  principleB  which  these 
4Db9ervtti0n8  seem  to  establish,   to  the  dtflPerent 
4coiiibitiatiou9  formed  by  the  elastic  substanceSi  a 
Judgment  may  be  formed  from  the  properties  of 
these  <;oftibiHatiotis,   of  the  state  of  saturatioH 
they  cKperietice:    thus  as  water  does  not  per- 
ait  any  pn^rty  of  oxigen  or  of  hidrogen  to 
1^  perceived,  it  may  be  concluded  that  these  two 
subslaiioes  are  combined  at  the  point  at  which 
the  ivciprocat  affinity  exercises  the  greatest  effect, 
and  that  they  are  id  a  state  which  may  be  com«^ 
|iaied  with  that  of  a  neutral  salt  in  which  the  acid 
nni  alkaline  properties  have  equally  become  la** 
tent:  they  have  experienced  by  their  combination 
a  colideMation  by  which  their  volume  has  been 
redueed  to  «3^^.    In  acids,  the  qualities  of  the 
oxigen  remain  predominant;  in  inflammable  li«^ 
^aids,  it  is  those  of  hidrogen  which  are  so ;  so 
that'ift  combinations  of*  the  first  description,  the 
oxigen  experiences  a  less  degree  of  saturation 
than  in  watdr,  and  in  those  of  the  latter,  the  hi- 
drogen is  in  that  sitnation. 

These  observations  convince  us  that  in  the 
gaseoits  combinations,  there  are  properties  analo- 
gous to  those  we  have  observed  in  the  combinatioirs 
of  ttctds  with  alkalis ;  saturation  renders  the  charac- 
teristic properties  of  the  two  gases  latent;  but  those 
which  belong  to  one  of  the  two  may  not  be  neu- 
tralised, as  is  the  case  in  acidulous  and  alkalinu- 
lous  salts ;  then  the  combination  retains  the  dis- 
tinctive properties  of  one  of  the  elements;  this 

is 
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is  what  takes  place  in  the,  acids  which  owe  their 
acidity  to  the  oxigeiu  Its  influence  is  the  greater 
in  proportion  as  it  experiences  less  saturation, 
it  is  from  this  cause  that  it  retains  as  much 
capacity  for  saturation  in  sulphureous  acid  than 
in  sulphuric  acid,  although  it  is  in  a  smaller  pro- 
portion; nevertheless  it  must,  for  this  purpo^, 
))ave  acquired  enough  of.  solubility  in  water  to  be 
^ble  to  act  with  a  degree  of  concentration  suffici* 
cntly  considerable;  because,  if  itcapnot  be  enough 
condensed,  it  M'ill,  by  its  state  qf  dilatation,  lose 
that  which  it  could  have  gained  from  the  weak- 
ness of  the  combination,  as  is  observed  in  oxige^- 
nated  muriatic  acid.  Finally,  in  gaseous  combi- 
nations, as  in  those  of  acids  and  alkalis,  the  effects 
depending  on  the  coqdensation  must  be  distiuguish-r 
ed  from  those  which  proceed  from  the  saturation. 

184.  After  these  general  considerations  of  the 
combinations  of  gazeou^  substances,  we  shall  ex- 
amine the  resulting  action  of  these  cqmbjn^tions, 
and  the  modifications  it  experiences, 

While  a  substance  acts  by  a  resulting  for^e,  the 
relative  state  of  its  elementary  parts  does  not 
change;  as  for  example,  we  must  not  consider  $ 
mixture  of  nitric  acid  and  sulphuric  acid  in  TV^ater 
as  a  solution  of  oxigen,  azote  and  sulphuri  nor 
should  it  be  done  with  respect  to  those  substances, 
which,  by  their  combination,  do  not  sensibly 
change  their  nature ;  but  in  this  mixture,  the  nir 
trie  acid  ^ud  the  sulphuric  acid  must,  while  they 

preservQ 


jjr^erve  their  constitution,   be  regarded  as  two 
simple  substances. 

When,  by  the  action  of  a  resulting  force,  the 
compound  substance  enters  into  a  combination, 
the  union  of  the  elementary  parts  is  strengthened 
by  all  the  saturation  it  experiences  from  it ;  thus^ 
iron,  which  can  easily  decompose  nitric  acid,  is 
not  capable  of  doing  so  when  the  latter  is  com- 
l)ined  with  pot^ash;  and  the  oxigenated  muriatic 
acid  which  yields  its  oxigen  with  such  facility, 
retains  it  much  more  strongly  in  tlie  oxigenated 
muriate  of  pot-ash. 

The  contrary  effect  takes  place  when,  instead  of 
a  saturating  substance,  which  serves  as  a  support  to 
the  resulting  affinity,  a  body  is  added  which  tends 
to  form  a  combination  into  which  one  of  the  ele- 
mentary parts  must  enter;  for  example,  when  sul- 
phuric acid  is  added  to  a  mixture  of  iron  and 
water,  this  acid  favours  the  decomposition  of  the 
water,  because  it  tends,  as  well  as  the  oxigen,  to 
combine  with  the  metal,  and  the  decomposition  of 
the  water  is  determined  by  the  union  of  their 
forces:  those  effects  of  affinity  which  have  been 
called  predisposing,  consists  in  this  union  of 
forces. 

The  caloric  which  tends  to  restore  the  elasticity 
to  condensed  substances,  at  the  same  time  weakens 
or  destroys  the  union  on  which  the  resulting  affi- 
nity depends^  either  by  the  sole  effect  of  its  ac- 
tion, pr  by  the  concurrence  of  other  affinities ; 

thus 
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is  what  takes  place  in  the,  acids  which  owe  their 
acidity  to  the  oxigeiu  Its  influence  is  the  greater 
in  proportion  as  it  experiences  less  saturation, 
it  is  from  this  cause  that  it  retains  as  much 
capacity  for  saturation  in  sulphureous  acid  than 
in  sulphuric  acid,  although  it  is  in  a  smaller  pro- 
portion; nevertheless  it  must,  for  this  purpose, 
))av&  acquired  enoqgh  of  solubility  in  wj^ter  to  be 
^ble  to  act  with  a  degree  of  concentration  suffici* 
cntly  considerable ;  because,  if  it  capnot  be  enough 
condensed,  it  will,  by  its  state  qf  dilatation,  lose 
that  which  it  could  have  gained  from  the  weak- 
ness of  the  combination,  as  is  observed  in  oxige^- 
nated  muriatiq  acid.  Finally,  in  ga,^eous.cofiibi- 
nations,  as  in  those  of  acids  and  alkalis,  the  eiffects 
depending  on  the  coqdensatioQ  must  be  distiDguish-r 
ed  from  those  which  proceed  from  the  saturation. 

184.  After  these  general  cQnsideratjpiis  of  the 
combinations  of  gazeou^  substances,  we  shall  ex- 
amine the  resulting  action  of  these  CQi^bin^tions^ 
and  the  modifications  it  experiences^ 

While  a  substance  acts  by  a  resulting  fpr^^,  the 
relative  state  of  its  elementary  parts  does  not 
change;  as  for  example,  we  must  not  coni|ider^ 
mixture  of  nitric  acid  and  sulphuric  acid  in  TV^ater 
as  a  solution  of  oxigen,  azote  and  splphur,  nor 
should  it  be  done  with  respect  to  those  substances, 
which,  by  their  combination,  do  not  sensibly 
change  their  nature ;  but  in  this  mixture,  the  ni-s 
trie  acid  ^ud  the  sulphuric  acid  must,  while  they 

preservQ 


j)f(!8erve  their  constitution,  be  regarded  as  two 
simple  substances. 

When,  by  the  action  of  a  resulting  force,  the 
compound  substance  enters  into  a  combination, 
the  union  of  the  elementary  parts  is  strengthened 
by  all  the  saturation  it  experiences  from  it ;  thusj 
iron,  which  can  easily  decompose  nitric  acid,  is 
not  capable  of  doing  so  when  the  latter  is  com- 
Jbined  with  pot^ash ;  and  the  oxigenated  muriatic 
acid  which  yields  its  oxigen  with  such  facilitj% 
retains  it  much  more  strongly  in  tlie  oxigenated 
muriate  of  pot-ash. 

The  contrary  effect  takes  place  when,  instead  of 
a  saturating  substance,  which  serves  as  a  support  to 
the  resulting  affinity,  a  body  is  added  which  tends 
to  form  a  combination  into  which  one  of  the  ele- 
mentary parts  must  enter;  for  example,  when  sul* 
phuric  acid  is  added  to  a  mixture  of  iron  and 
water,  this  acid  favours  the  decomposition  of  the 
water,  because  it  tends,  as  well  as  the  oxigen,  to 
combine  with  the  metal,  and  the  decomposition  of 
the  water  is  determined  by  the  union  of  their 
forces:  those  effects  of  affinity  which  have  been 
called  predisposing^  consists  in  this  union  of 
forces. 

The  caloric  which  tends  to  restore  the  elasticity 
to  condensed  substances,  at  the  same  time  weakens 
or  destroys  the  union  on  which  the  resulting  affi- 
nity depends^  either  by  the  sole  effect  of  its  ac- 
tion^ pr  by  the  concurrence  of  other  affinities ; 

thus 


tions;  then  the  forces  which  act  experience  a 
revolution  which  it  is  proper  to  dtstinguisby  and 
of  which  we  must  consider  the  cause  and  the 
efiects. 

180.  The  action  of  a  suhstance  depends  on  the 
energy  of  its  affinity  and  of  the  quantity  with 
which  it  meets,  in  the  sphere  of  activity ;  if, 
therefore^  the  elasticity  it  is  supposed  to  have  m 
the  free  state  is  overcome  by  the  action  of  ano- 
ther substance;  if  by  that  it  is  much  condensed; 
and,  if  the  combination  it  forms  is  liquid,  it  en- 
joys all  the  properties  of  liquids  and  can  a(^  with 
a  much  larger  mass.  - 

Nevertheless  the  effect  of  its  affinitv  is  dimi- 
nished  by  all  the  saturation  it  experiences  from 
the  combination  it  enters  into ;  but  this  efiect  is 
frequently  much  less  in  the  resulting  affinity,  than 
the  augmentation  of  energy  which  it  acquires  by 
its  condensation.  Besides,  if  tlie  substance  with 
which  it  is  combined  has  become  liquid,  although 
ks  action  may  be,  in  like  manner,  weakened  by 
all  that  which  it  exercises  on  the  gazeous  ele- 
ment, it  nevertheless  acquires  more  advantage 
from  the  liquidity  than  it  loses  by  the  combina^ 
tion^  and  concurs  with  the  action  of  tlie  gazeous 
substance. 

By  this  it  is  seen  how  sulphur  and  phosphorus^ 
by  condensing  oxigen  can  form  combinations 
which  have  so  powerful  an  action  on  alkalis,  and 
whose  properties  are  principally  derived  from  that 
of  the  oxiguii  while,  in  the  gazeous  stale  its  das- 

ticity 
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ticity  was  an  obstacle  to  all  combination  with 

181*  From  what  has  been  said  it  must  not  be 
concluded  that  the  greater  the  condensation  of  a 
ga2eous  substance  is,  the  more  considerable  ii|  the 
energy,  it  exercises  in  all  its  effects ;  but  there  are 
two  conditions  which  must  be  distinguished,  the 
condensation  and  the  diminution  of  the  affinity 
by  the  aaturation  it  experiences. 

The  stronger  the  condensation  is^  the  greater  is 
ifae  loss  arising  from  the  saturation,  other  things 
being  equal ;  in  a  combination,  there  will  therefore 
be  found  less  of  the  properties  which  are  owing  to 
the  affinity  of  a  gazeous  substance,  in  proportion 
as  the  substance  is  reduced  to  a  greater  state  of 
condenfiatioqu 

The  iMulpbureous  acid  contains  a  smaller  pro- 
portion of  oxigen  l^an  the  sulphuric  acid,  but  it 
is  less  condensed,  and,  for  that  reason,  more  vola«- 
lile;  it  even  ^uits  the  gazeous  state  with  difficulty, 
which  had  caused  it  to  be  considered  as  weaker;  ne- 
vertheless it  possesses  the  acid  properties  in  a  greater 
^egree^  for  if  the  sulphite  of  pot*ash  is  exposed  to 
oxigeo  gas,  it  absorbs  a  considerable  quantity, 
and  aU  the  sulphite  is  converted  into  sulphate, 
without  there  being  any  change  in  the  state  of 
saturation,  and  without  any  disengagement  taking 
place,  as  I  have  satisfied  myself  by  making  the 
experiment  in  a  receiver  filled  with  oxigen  gas 
aver  water* 

I  shall 
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I  shall  notice  in  this  place  that  in  the  estima- 
tions which  have  heen  given  of  the  proportions 
of  acid  and  alkali  in  the  sulphites  and  sulphates, 
there  is  necessarily  an  error  in,  fixing  the  propor*- 
tiom  of  sulphureous  acid  in  the  sulphites  as  greater 
than  those  of  sulphuric  acid  in  the  sulphates. 

When  a  sulphite  is  urged  by  the  fire,  sulphur 
sublimes,  sulphureous  gas  is  disengaged,  and  the 
residue  is  found  to  be  convet-ted  into  a  sulphate, 
which  induced  me  to  believe  that  less  sulphur  was 
retained  in  the  sulphuric  acid  which  remains  com- 
bined with  the  pot-ash*;  but  a  part  of  the  alkali 
is  in  excess,  and  is  in  the  state  of  sulphuret,  ^o 
that  the  conclusion  I  had  drawn  from  this  expe- 
riment is  not  correct 

Nitrate  of  pot-ash  from  which  a  portion  of 
oxigen  has  been  disengaged,  dissolves  afterwards 
with  facility  in  water;  the  solution  does  not  yield 
any  trace  of  alkalinity,  as  has  been  ascertained 
hy  Gay  Lussac ;  nevertheless  much  nitrous  gas  is 
disengaged  when  an  acid  is  poured  upon  it ;  but 
the  action  of  the  fire  must  not  be  urged  too  far, 
because  thfen  the  nitrous  acid  itself  will  begin  to  be 
decomposed,  and  the  alkalinity  will  be  developed: 
nitrous  acid  therefore  has  as  much  acidity  as  ni- 
tric acid. 

The  oxigenated  muriate  of  pot-ash,  by  the  act- 
tion  of  heat,   abandons  all  its  oxigen  gas,  and 

•  Mem.  de  I'Acad.  1782. 
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Beyertheless  the  residue  is  still  perfectly  neuter, 
although  the  contrary  has  been. advanced. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  phosphites, 
might  be  converted  into  phosphates,  as  the  sul-r 
phites  are  ijito  sulphates,  without  the  state  of  the 
saturation  being  changed. 

V 1 82.  These  facts  prove  that  the  acid  property 
which  consists  in  saturating  determinate  quan-* 
tities  of  an  alkali,  is  not  proportionate  to  the  quan-» 
tity  of  oxigen  which  i^ombines  with  a  base ;  but 
that  the  more  it  is  condensed,  and,  consequently, 
the  stronger  the  action  wliich  it  experiences,  the 
less,  acidity  does  it  giv^  to  an  equal  quantity,  be- 
cause the  acid  property  communicated  by  the  affi- 
nity which  remains  free,  is  diminished  in  propor- 
tion to  that  action.  i 

But  the  properties  it  owes  to  the  condensation 
are  much  greater  in  sulphuric  acic^j  it  requires  a 
specific  gravity  much  more  coi^siderable,  and 
consequently  has  much  more  power  against  the 
force  of  cohesion  (49),  and  is  muqh  more  diflS- 
cult  to  decompose* 

.  TWs  correspondence  of  action  can  only  be  esta<^ 
b)ish<sd  between  acidity  and  the  condensation  of  oxi* 
gen,  when  the  base  is  the  same,  and  not  wl;ien  the 
comparison  is  made  in  its  different  combinations, 
because  the  properties  of  the  base  also  contribute 
to  the  action  it,  exercises  on  the  alkalis,  and  tnay 
modify  its  effects  in  a  certain  degree :  sulphur  apd 
phosphorus  offer  an  instance:  they  hayC' ncaiily 
X\iG  same  specific  gravity ;  phosphorus  acts  much 

niorq 
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ters  into  combination  with  the  particles  of  the 
charcoal  is  subject  to  the  same  conditions  as  if 
the  oxigen  gas  had  been  immediately  combined  : 
all  its  superfluous  caloric  is  eliminated  in  either 
'  circumstance ;  the  carbonic,  acid  is  invested  with 
the  same  properties  j  the  elementary  affinities  have 
succeeded  to  the  resulting  affinity,  or  rather  a 
new  resulting  affinity  is  established. 

An  inflammable  substance  will  promote  the  dc* 
composition  of  one  which  is  oxigenated  so  much 
the  more,  as  it  has  a  greater  tendency  to  combine 
with  the  oxigen,  and  as  this  is  more  feebly  re- 
tained in  its  combination:  it  will  therefore  pro- 
duce this  effect  more  easily  with  the  super-oxige- 
Bated  muriate  than  with  the  nitrate  of  pot-ash: 
a  very  oxidable  metal  will  require  less  heat  than 
one  which  is  but  little  so:  and,  finally,  by  the 
union  of  favourable  circumstances,  compression 
will  be  sufficient  to  produce  decomposition. 

190.  If  the  difference  which  exists  iu  the  ac- 
tion of  the  same  substance,  according  to  the  con-* 
stitution  it  may  have  in  the  circumstance  in 
which  it  exercises  it,  is  not  distinguished,  infer- 
ences,  very  opposite  to  the  laws  of  affinity,  may 
be  drawn  from  the  observation  of  it:  thus,  in 
considering  the  action  of  liquids  and  solids,  it  is 
found  that  the  action  of  a  substance  is  diminish- 
ed^ in  proportion  as  the  quantity  of  it  which 
combines  with  another  is  greater ;  but  if  the  at- 
tention is  directed  to  sulphureous  acid  compared 
with  sulphuriQ  acid,  it  will  he  se^n  that  although 

the 
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the  sulphup  is  in  greater  proportion  in  the  first, 
^nd,  consequently,  in  conformity  with  the  general 
theory,  should  retain  the  oxigen  with  more  force 
than  in  the  latter,  it  is  nevertheless  the  contrary 
which  takes  place;  for  sulphurated  hidrogen  gas, 
iron,  and  several  other  metals  decompose  sulphu- 
reous acid  by  carrying  off  the  oxigen,  but  they 
have  no  action  on  sulphuric  acid,  in  the  same  cir- 
cumstances of  liquidity ;  so  also  nitrous  gas  yields 
its  oxigen  to  metallic  substances  more  easily  thau 
nitric  acid.* 

When  elastic  substances  pass  from  a  state  of 
fcondensation  to  a  state  of  dilatation,  greater  or 
less  according  to  the  combinations  they  form,' 
they  take  other  dispositions  in  these  combinations. 
Their  state  produces  effects  opposite  to  those 
which  are  owing  to  condensation  ;  this  gives  rise 
to  the  combinations  which  are  determined  by  the 
circumstances,  and  which  differ  in  the  state  of  con- 
densation, and  in  the  proportions  of  the  elementary 
parts:  these  different  combinations,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  constitution,  exercise  an  action 
whfch  is  as  different  from  the  preceding  as  if  they 
had  other  constituent  parts ;  thus  laying  ?iside  the 
circumstances  in  which  the  sulphureous  and  sul- 
phuric acids  may  be  transformed  into  each  other ; 
they  offer  in  their  combinations,  and  in  their  ha- 
bitudes, as  ^reat  differences  as  two  acids  which 
have  different  elementary  parts, 

V  S/stdia«  de<  Conn.  Cbim.  torn.  vi.  p.  350. 
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J9K  This  diversity  of  phenomena  coiaes  un^ef 
Ij^e  general  laws,  if  the  effects  of  the  elasticity 
irhich  is  opposed  to  the  combinations^  and  which 
diminishes  the  quantity  found  within  the  sphere  of 
^ctivity^  in  respect  of  liquids  and  solids,  which 
with  the  same  volume  can  act  in  much  greater 
quantity,  are  admitted  among  the  causes  which 
contribute  to  their  production  ;  and,  if  the  pro-' 
parties  which  a  substance  acquires  by  the  conden^* 
station  of  its  gazeous  elements  are  dii»tinguishe<i 
from  the  saturation  which  these  elements  expe- 
rience. 

It  is  from  not  having  considered  these  effects  of 
plasticity,  and  of  the  disposition  to  elasticity,  thai 
they  have  been  confounded  with  those  of  ^iBnity, 
independent  of  the  circumstances  which  modify  it^ 
and  that  it  has  been  asserted  that  the  acids,  natu* 
Tally  elastic,  possessed  a  weaker  affinity  than  those 
which  are  more  fixed ;  in  like  manner  it  is  from 
Bot  having  distinguished  the  effects  arising  from 
condensation,  and  from  the  capacity  for  satura-* 
tion,  which  is  the  boundary  of  the  action  of  tbe 
acids  on  the  alkalis,  that  sulphureous  acid  has  be^n 
considered  as  a  inuch  weaker  acid  thaix  the  sul* 
phuric,  notwithstanding  that  an  equal  quantity 
can  saturate  a  greater  quantity  of  an  alkaline  base; 
in  fine,  from  having  neglected  the  consideration  of 
the  theory,  consequences  have  been  drawn  frpm 
some  observations  which  contradict  those  deduced 
from  other  observations. 

Thus,  although  several  fkcts  prove  that  there  is 

a  greater 


SL  greater  disposition  in  hidrogen  than  in  carbon 
to  combine  with  oxigen  at  all  temperaturesi  and 
although  an  equal  weight  of  it  produces  a  greater 
saturation  in  a  greater  quantity  of  oxigeUi  yet 
since  it  has  been  seen  that  the  water  which  passes 
over  charcoali  in  a  state  of  vapour,  is  decomposed 
by  exposure  to  the  action  of  heat,  it  has  been 
concluded  that  carbon  has  a  greater  affinity  for 
oxigen  than  hidrogen  has.  tn  this  case  there  is 
an  association  of  circumstances  which  share  in  the 
result :  the  hidrogen  is  disengaged  to  combine 
with  the  carbon,  so  that  carburated  hidrogen 
is  formed,  and  it  is  not  the  hidrogen  which  is 
eliminated,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  oxigen  com*- 
bines  with  another  part  of  the  carbon ;  but  carbu- 
rated hidrogen  and  carbonic  acid  have  both  a 
great  disposition  to  elasticity  which  increases  as 
the  temperature  is  raised,  and  the  total  of  the  di«- 
latation  to  which  they  attain,  is  much  greater  than 
that  of  water. 

Phosphorus  decomposes  sulphuric  acid,  but  it 
does  not  decompose  sulphureous  acid ;  it  has  been 
concluded  from  this,  that  it  could  not  decompose 
the  sulphuric  acid  beyond  a  certain  term ;  that 
the  action  of  the  sulphur,  by  becoming  more  pow- 
erful in  proportion  as  the  oxigen  diminishes,  th^A 
counterbalances  the  affinity  of  the  phosphorus  for 
the  oxigen,  and  that  in  conjsequence  the  affinity  of 
the  first  is  greater ;  but  the  observations  which  I 
have  detailed  (I90)  have  been  lost  sight  of,  and 

which  prove  that  the  oxigen  abandonsi  the  sulphu? 

jnoro 
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snore  easily  in  sulphureous  acid  than  in  sulphuric 
acid.  It  is  therefore  only  from  those  circum- 
fitances  which  depend  on  the  force  of  cohesion  of 
the  phosphorus^  and  on  tfic  volatility  cff  the  sul- 
phureous acid,  that  the  phosphorus  acts  less  on  the 
isulphureous,  than  on  the  sulphuric  acid,  although 
the  oxigen  adheres  more  strongly  to  this  latter : 
the  heat  requisite  to  diminish  the  force  of  cohesion 
of  the  phosphorus  increases  the  elasticity  of  the 
sulphureous  acid,  so  that  it  escapes  from  the  action 
of  the  phosphorus,  while  other  substances  which 
exercise  a  much  weaker  action,  can  decompose-it. 

192.  Thus,  substances  naturally  elastic,  have  a 
disposition  which  leads  to  great  differences  in  their 
action^  according  to  the  circumstances  in  which 
it  is  exercised ;  while  they  are  retained  in  a  com- 
bination, and  only  experience  a  condensation 
common  to  the  other  substances,  they  must  be 
considered  as  similar  to  them,  and  the  changes  of 
dimension  produce  no  influence  on  them  but  by 
the  greater  or  less  disposition  to  solidity;  but  as 
soon  as  their  elasticity  changes  the  constitution  of 
the  substance,  their  action  is  modified  propor- 
tionally; heat,  by  this  means,  diminishes  their 
resulting  action;  the  substance?  \vhich  act  on- 
them  by  a  resulting  force  contribute  to  maintain 
their  state,  and  those  whose  action  is  directed  to 
pne  of  the  elements  of  the  combination  rather 
than  to  another,  concurs  with  the  heat  to  destroy 
it :  in  this  effect  the  elementary  affinities  Siuper* 
Sjpde  the  rpsulting  affinitj^, 

SECTION 
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Of  the  Limits  of  Combination, 


CHAP,  I. 

* 

Of  the  Proportions  of  the  Elements  in 

Combinations, 

193,  I  HAVE  examined  the  causes  which  pro- 
duce the  separation  and  insulation  of  combina* 
tions,  and  I  have  found  them  in  the  effects  of  so- 
lidity and  elasticity;  an  interesting  problem  re- 
mains to  be  solved ;  it  is  to  ascertain  what  are  the 
dispositions  and  the  circumstances  which  cause 
fixed  proportions  in  certain  combinations,  while 
others  are  formed  in  all  proportions;  and  what 
relations  there  are,  in  this  respect,  between  the 
combinations  which  are  formed  by  the  agency  of 
solidity,  and  those  which  are  produced  without 
losing  the  elastic  state,  and  which  preserve  their 
properties  and  their  proportions  in  the  midst  of 
Other  elastic  fluids,  while  there  are  also  some  which 

call 
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can  receive  variable  proportions ;  bnt  with  respect 
to  these  fixed  combinations^  it  is  still  proper  to 
examine  what  there  is  certain,  or  what  may  have 
been  exaggerated  in  this  property  which  is  attri- 
buted to  them. 

Among  the  results  of  chemical  action,  there  is 
none  whose  cause  has  been  less  attended  to  than 
that  of  the  limitation  of  the  proportions  observed 
in  some  circumstances,  while  on  other  occasions 
the  combinations  are  made  in  all  proportions  ;  and 
that  of  the  difference  which  is  found,  in  this  re- 
spect between  the  solids,  the  liquids  and  the  elas^ 
tic  fluids. 

When  a  compound  was  found  more  or  less  fixed 
5n  a  certain  number  of  combinations,  it  ^vas  con- 
sidered as  an  attribute  of  the  elective  affinities  to 
determine  the  proportions  of  the  combinations 
they  formed  by  the  different  energy  of  their  action, 
and  no  inquiry  was  made  as  to  what  was  positive 
in  the  constancy  of  the  proportions ;  how  far  this 
property  really  extended ;  or  what  distinguished 
the  chemical  action  of  the  bodies  which  possessed 
it,  from  that  of  the  substances  which  were  de- 
prived of  it. 

Nevertheless  it  was  observed  that  the  effects  of 
the  tendency  to  combination  are  not  always  limited 
to  these  proportions,  even  in  the  saline  substances 
in  which  the  action  of  an  energetic  affinity  is  ma» 
nifested ;  in  conformity  with  the  ideas  which  had 
been  adopted,  it  was  then  supposed  that,  in  these 
i:aseS|  ikcxe  were  different  terms  of  saturation; 
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two^  for  example,  as  in  the  salts  which  can  crystal^ 
lize  in  a  neutral  state,  or  which  can  be  acidulous; 
but  it  has  been  seen  that  combinations  were 
formed  in  very  varied  proportions,  and  with  regard 
to  these,  the  law  which  chemical  action  follows;, 
whose  effect  is  greater  as  the  quantity  of  the 
substance  which  exercises  it  is  more  considerable; 
was  not  wholly  overlooked ;  sometimes  a  physical 
affinity,  which  acts  in  the  ratio  of  the  quantity  of 
the  substances,  was  distinguished  from  chemical 
affinity,  to  which  an  elective  faculty  of  forming 
combinations  of  substances,  which  chuse  or  ex* 
elude  each  other,  independently  of  the  quantities 
which  are  in  action,  was  attributed. 

In  fine,  latterly,  it  hajs  been  found  that  the  form 
of  the  moleculcBof  a  substance,  or  of  the  integrant 
parts  of  a  combination,  determined  all  the  second- 
ary forms  which  could  be  produced  by  their  union; 
and  it  \iSLS  been  inferred  that  this  primitive  form 
determined  the  combinations  themselves,  and  coni» 
sequently  the  proportions  of  their  elements. 

I  shall  now  endeavour  to  find  the  explanation 
of  the  different  states  of  combination  in  those 
circumstances  which  vary  the  effect  of  the  affinity 
which  produces  a  reciprocal  saturation  of  the  ten- 
dencies to  oombination,  and  to  establish  a  better 
defined  boundary  than  I  have  yet  done,  between 
Its  immediate  efibct%  and  those  of  the  reciprocal 
action  to  which  solidity  is  owing. 

J^i,  Jfwc  direct  our  attention  to  the  pheno- 
mena 
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mena  offered  by  the  weak  combinations  which 
produce  solution,  we  observe  that  a  solid  body,  a 
salt,  for  example,  dissolves  in  all  proportions  in 
water,  as  far  as  the  extreme  term  which  produces 
.« saturation,  and  at  which  the  dissolving  force  is 
weaker  than  the  force  of  cohesion  opposed  to  it.; 
but  that  the  degree  of  saturation  varies  according 
to  the  temperature  which  duninishes  the  resist- 
ance of  the  cohesion ;  a  degree  of  temperature  too 
much  raised  gives  so  much  elastic  tension  to  the 
water,  that  it  abandons  the  salt  which  it  held  in 
fiolutton. 

The  metals  which  alloy  with  each  other  dissolve 
in  all  proportions,  when  the  difference  of  specific 
gravity  and  of  fusibility  do  not  interrupt  this  mu-t 
tual  solution. 

Those  substances  which  vitrify,  also  combine 
in  all  proportions,  to  the  term,  at  which  the  inso-r 
lubility  of  some  of  them,  and  the  degree  of  tem- 
perature, produce  an  obstacle  to  this  solution, 
which  is  uniform  and  transparent,  and  which  con- 
sequently has  all  the  characters  of  a  chemical 
combination  in  which  all  the  properties  have  be-t 
come  common. 

The  solution  of  an  elastic  substance  by  water 
offers  analogous  phenomena ;  th6  more  consider- 
able the  quantity  of  the  water  is,  the  greater  is 
the  proportion  of  the  elastic  substance  which  dis-» 
solves :  but  heat,  which  promotes  the  solution  of 
a  salt,  by  diminishing  the  resistance  of  the  cohe- 
sion j' 
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sion,  in  this  case  produces  a  contrary  effect,  be- 
cause it  increases  the  elasticity  which  is  the  ob- 
stacle to  the  combination. 

If  now  we  put  two  combinations  in  oppositiop, 
we  observe  that  the  separations  which' may  be 
produced  are  still  an  effect  depending  on  the 
quantities  which  act,  and  of  the  resistance  which 
the  force  of  cohesion  or  the  elasticity  oppose 
to  it:  let  water  be  well  saturated  with  carbonic 
acid,  the  air  will  carry  off  more  or  less  according 
to  its  quantity,  and  according  to  the  temperature 
which  will  regulate  the  elastic  effort  of  the  car- 
bonic acid:  it^  on  the  contrary,  the  air  holds 
much  carbonic  acid  in  solution,  water*  which  is 
deprived  of  it,  and  which^  consequently,  possesses 
all  its  power,  will  abstract  it  to  a  certain  extent ; 
when  its  action  ceases  to  be  efficacious,  lime  M^ater  , 
can  take  froin  the  air  that  portion  which  it  was 
capable  of  defending  against  the  force  of  the 
water. 

If  ether  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air,  a 
part  will  take  the  elastic  state,  and  will  corre- 
spond to  the  volume  which  the  air  occupies,  and 
to  the  temperature;  but  if  it  is  then  brought  into 
contact  with  water,  this  will  restore  the  ethereal 
vapour  to  the  liquid  state:  it  acts  in  the  ratio  of 
its  quantity,  and  its  power  diminishes  by  satura- 
tion ;  for  when  it  is  arrived  at  an  advanced  stage 
of  saturation,  the  air  deprives  it  of  some  part,  and 
the  divisloij  is  made  according  to  the  state  of 
thp  forces,  and,  cpnsequently,  according  to  the 

degree 
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degree  of  the  elasticity  determined  by  the  tem- 
perature. 

In  these  simple  phenomena,  of  which  it  would 
be  useless  to  accumulate  a  greater  number,  it  is 
the  affinity  which  produces  the  combinations, 
which  only  differ  in  intensity  from  those  which 
are  particularly  considered  as  chemical ;  its  pro- 
cedure is  shown  witliout  obscurity,  and  if,  when 
it  acts  with  more  energy,  the  phenomena  are  not 
equally  regular,  it  is  doubtless  because  the  cir« 
cumstances  which  then  accompany  it,  change  the 
state  of  the  forces  which  produce  the  result 

195.  I  have  multiplied  the  proofs  sufficiently  to 
show  that  it  is  the  essence  of  chemical  action  to 
increase  in  the  ratio  of  the  quantities  of  the  sub-* 
stances  which  exercise  it,  and  to  produce  combi-^ 
nations  whose  proportions  are  gradual  from  the 
£rst  to  the  last  term  of  saturation  ;  but  in  a  great 
number  of  combinations  the  proportions  do  not 
follow  this  progression,  and  separations  are  made 
which  are  owing  to  the  participations  determined 
by  the  elements  of  these  combinations.  The 
force  of  cohesion,  or  tlie  elasticity,  become  pre- 
ponderant to  produce  these  separations ;  but  it  is 
not  enough  to  collect  these  results  from  the  ob- 
servation of  each  particular  case,  the  dispositions 
and  circumstances  on  which  these  properties  may 
depend,  and  which  sometimes  render  the  effect 
uniform,  while  on  other  occasions  they  do  not 
observe  it,  or  do  not  appear  to  b^  subject  to  any 
regularity,  must  be  examined, 

Kirwau 
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Kifwan  has  examined  the  specific  gravities  of 
sulphuric  acid  and  nitric  acid,  mixed  with  differ- 
ent proportions  of  water,  and  he  observed  not 
only  that  they  were  greater  than  should  hav€f 
resulted  from  the  specific  gravities  of  the  twof 
liquids  separate,  but  also  that  there  was  one  prb^i 
portion  in  which  they  were  greater  than  in  "the 
others. 

Experience  therefore  shows,  that  in  combina- 
tions there  is  a  proportion  of  the  substances  which 
form  them,  in  which  their  action  has  the  greatest 
effect,  and  at  which  their  mutual  affinity  is  exer- 
cised with  the  greatest  advantage,  with  respect  to 
the  condensation :  it  must  be  obvious  that  it  is  iii 
these  proportions  that  the  force  of  cohesion  ac- 
quires the  most  considerable  increase,  and  that 
the  elastic  combinations  receive  the  greatest  den- 
sity :  but  this  conclusion  supposes  an  equality  of 
dispositions  in  the  substances  in  which  the  con- 
densation takes  place. 

When  the  action  is  exercised  between  two  \i^ 
quids  which  can  only  experience  a  certain  degree 
of  condensation,  that  does  not  produce  any  sepa- 
ration^ two  terms  are  observed  at  which  the  effect 
of  the  condensation  is  greatest ;  the  one,  when  one 
of  the  two  liquids  predominates  by  its  quantity  j 
the  other,  that  in  which  the  second  liquid  is  ia 
the  greatest  proportion :  this  i»  shown  in  the  ob- 
servations of  Blagden  on  the  mixtures  of  alcohol 
and  water,  with  a  view  to  ascertain,  by  their  spe- 
cific gravities,  the  proportions  of  the  two  liquids 

in 
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in  brandy  i"*^  it  results  from  his  cxperinientSi  rn^d^f 
with  great  care  on  increasing  proportions  of  alco- 
hol with  100  parts  of  water,  and  on  proportions 
of  water  mixed  successively  with  100  parts  of  al- 
cohol, that  it  is  by  the  mixture  of  about  15  to  SO 
parts  of  one  of  the  liquids  with  100  of  the  other, 
that  the  greatest  effect  of  condensaiioti  is  pro-' 
duced  by  the  addition  of  one  liquid  to  the  other* 

Thus,  the  theory  which  I  have  proposed  on  the 
force  of  the  affinity,  which  increases  in  the  ratio 
of  the  quantity  with  which  a  substance  can  act, 
inust  be  modified  with  respect  to  condensation, 
because  this  effect  not  only  depends  on  the  action 
which  it  exercises,  but  also  on  that  which  it  ex- 
periences ;  and  it  is  in  certain  proportions  which 
are  very  variable  according  to  the  dispositions  of 
the  two  substances  which  exercise  a  mutual  action, 
that  this  effect  is  greatest:  in  those  liquids  whose 
state  is  not  changed  by  this  action,  there  are  two 
terms  at  which  the  greatest  condensation  takes 
place ;  nevertheless,  a  perfect  equality  in  the  dis- 
positions of  each  of  the  liquids  must  be  supposed, 
for  the  quantity  of  the  condensation  to  be  equal 
in  both,  so  that  it  may  be  advanced,  generally, 
that  in  the  chemical  action  of  two  liquid  sub- 
stances, there  is  one  proportion  in  which  the 
greatest  effect  of  the  condensation  is  found. 

This  term  of  the  greatest  condensation  experi- 
enced by  liquids,  must  be  that  ^t  which  they  are 

•  Philos.  Tntn^  179^. 

the 
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the  most  disposed  to  congeal,  or  to  take  the  solid 
state,  since  solidity  is  itself  the  effect  of  a  con- 
densation of  the  moleculae,  which  then  exercise 
their  reciprocal  action  with  more  energy:  this 
will  explain  some  observations  of  Cavendish  and 
Keir. 

Cavendish  observed,  that  when  a  mixture  of 
acid  and  water  was  submitted  to  a  great  degree  of 
cold,  if  the  latter  was  in  too  great  proportioHj^ 
part  of  it  congealed  and  separated ;  that  w  hen  this 
separation  had  arrived  at  a  certain  degree,  the 
mixture  itself  remained  in  congelation,  so  that  he 
distinguished  the  aqueous  congelation  and  the 
spirituous  congelation :  he  remarked  that  this  lat- 
ter took  place  with  greater  facility,  in  certaiji 
proportions  of  water  than  in  others,  so  that  the 
greatest  disposition  of  an  acid  to  congeal  is  not  at 
the  greatest  point  of  its  concentration, 

Keir  confirmed  these  observations  of  Caven- 
dish ;*  he  showed  that  there  is  a  term  of  concen- 
tration in  sulphuric  acid  at  which  it  possesses  tlie;* 
property  of  congealing  in  the  highest  degree,  and 
that  this  term  is  nearly  that  at  which  its  specific 
gravity  is  1800,  so  that,  above  and  below  this 
gravity,  its  congelation  requires  a  greater  degree 
of  cold. 

Nevertheless,  the  condensation  which  belongs 
to  the  proportions  can  only  have  a  greater  or  less 
share  in  the  preceding  facts,  because  the  disposi- 

•  Philos.  Trans.  1787. 

tion, 
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tion  to  congelation  may  be  very  unequal  in  thif 
two  liquids  which  are  mixed,  and  because  their 
combination  is  too  weak  to  counterbalance  the 
effect  of  the  reduction  of  the  temperature,  so  that 
the  congelation  may  be  able,  for  example,  to  se- 
parate a  part  of  the  water  mixed  with  the  alcohol, 
which  will  differ  greatly  from  the  proportion  at 
which  the  condensation  is  the  greatest  when  the 
water  predominates :  it  may  perhaps  also  exceed 
the  proportion  of  the  greatest  condensation  pro- 
duced by  the  predominancy  of  the  alcohol ;  be- 
cause at  this  term  the  effect  is  compouttded  both 
of  that  which  the  cold  produces  on  the  alcohol, 
and  of  that  which  it  produces  on  the  water :  this 
is  not  the  case  with  sulphuric  acid,  which  has  a 
sufficiently  great  disposition  to  congeal:  the  se- 
paration of  the  water  will  also  go  beyond  the  first 
term,  but  it  is  probable  that  it  will  stop,  nearly,  at 
the  last. 

The  effects  of  condensation  are,  therefore,  com- 
plicated in  those  substances  which  are  only  re- 
tained by  a  feeble  combination,  and  which  can 
yield  to  a  cause  which  has  but  little  efficacy  for 
its  separation ;  but  they  must  be  much  more  uni- 
form when  the  combination  is  more  energetic, 
and  when  no  change  in  the  state  of  the  satura- 
tion is  produced  by  the  condensation. 

196.  If,  in  liquids  which  exercise  only  a  slight 
reciprocal  action,  it  be  observed,  that  thfe  con- 
densation which  results  from  it  is  greater  iu  cer- 
tain  proportions  than  iu  others,  this  effect  must 

more 
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more  particularly  take  place  in  those  combinations 
which  are  produced  by  a  strong  affinity,  such  as 
the  saline  combinations;  but  the  dispositions 
which  are  found  in  each  of  the  el«nents  of  the 
combination  rtiay  contribute  unequally  to  the 
separation  which  a  greater  condensation  can  pro- 
duce; so  that  it  is  not  the  greater  condensation 
alone  which  can  determine  the  spontaneous  sepa* 
rations  of  the  combinations,  but  this  effect  may 
also  depend  on  the  dispositions  of  their  element^ 
and  on  the  circumstances  which  give  more  influ- 
ence to  one  cause  than  to  another. 

If  the  condensation  increases  the  force  of  cohe- 
sion, or  the  reciprocal  action  of  the  moleculae^ 
the  combination  which  is  separated  from  this 
cause  resists  a  contrary  action,  by  all  the  aug- 
mentation of  force  produced  by  the  approximation 
of  its  particles ;  so  that  a  species  of  interruption 
is  introduced  into  the  progress  of  the  chemical 
action,  similar  to  that  which  is  found,  in  an  oppo- 
site action,  in  the  thermometric  effects  of  heat, 
while  it  accumulates  in  a  body  which  is  passing 
from  the  solid  to  the  liquid  state,  or  from  this  to 
an  elastic  state.  This  resistance  will  be  so  much 
the  more  considerable,  as  the  force  of  cohesion 
acquired  shall  be  greater;  but  as  soon  as  it  i| 
overcome,  the  laws  of  chemical  action  will  resnme 
their  full  effect,  that  is  to  say,  the  action  of  ali 
the  substances  wiU  be  proportionate  to  their 
mpiss. 

The  cause  which  produces  the  separation  of  ft 
you  u  s  substance 
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substance  which  acquires  the  solid  state,  is  therefore 
also  that  of  the  proportions  in  which  it  separates : 
these  proportions  are  those  in  which  the  force  of 
cohesion  has  sufficient  energy  to  produce  the  sepa-^ 
ration:  they  must  be  uniform  when  the  circum- 
stances are  the  same,  or  when  the  effect  of  the 
condensation  is  superior  to  that  which  they  can 
produce,  as  water  congeals  at  nearly  the  same  de- 
gree of  temperature,  when  the  chemical  action  of 
.  some  substance  is  not  opposed  to  it :  in  this  state 
the  combination  resists  the  chemical  action  until 
it  has  acquired  an  increase  which  is  more  consi- 
derable than  the  effect  of  the  condensation.  The 
^  general  law  of  affinity  is  only  apparently  inter- 
rupted, because  an  obstacle  which  arises  from  its 
own  action  opposes  the  progress  of  its  effects 
until  it  has  acquired  suffi.cient  force  to  overcome 
it 

197.  Since  the  force  by  which  a  combina- 
tion is  formed  produces  a  condensation,  and  by 
that  means  augments  the  effects  of  the  reciprocal 
action,  it  must  result  from  thence  that  these  ef- 
fects will  take  place  more  particularly  at  the  term 
of  saturation  at  which  the  two  elements  of  the 
combination  exercise  the  greatest  degree  of  their 
power,  if  both  possess  an  equal  disposition  to 
solidity,  or  if  one  cause  produces  an  equivalent 
effect  on  both ;  but  if  one  of  the  two  has  natu-* 
xally  a  greater  disposition  to  solidity  than  the 
other,  it  is  the  excess  of  this  which  leads  to  the 
reparation  of  tha.  compound.  In  those  combba- 
L .     . ,  .    tions 
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tions  whose  elements  appear  to  have  nearly  equal 
dispositions  to  solidity,  such  as  the  salts  with 
base  6f  soda,  of  pot-ash^  and  of  animonia,  and 
whose  acids  are  the  muriatic,  nitric,  and  acetic^ 
the  gresltest  degree  of  concentration  must  conse- 
quently be  at  the  term  of  neutralization ;  and  that 
which  confirms  it  is  the  disengagement  of  heat, 
which  is  an  effect  of  this  condensation :  for  if 
these  neuttal  salts  are  dissolved  in  an  excess  of 
acid,  although  deprived  of  the  water  of  crystal- 
lization^  eitj^er  cold  is  produced,  as  with  the  mu- 
jriate  of  ammonia,  or  only  very  little  heat  is  dis- 
engaged, and  incomparably  less  than  when  the 
combination  is  stopped  at  the  state  of  neutraliza- 
tioUj  so  that  the  liquefaction  produces  a  dilata- 
tion of  volume  which  overcomes  the  effect  of  the 
condensation  arising  from  the  combination,  and 
which  shows  thatj  bey  and  the  neutral  state,  this 
condensation  is  much  weaken 

The  combinations,  whose  elements  have  nearly 
an  equal  disposition,  separate  therefore  in  the  neu-^ 
tral  state  by  crystallization,  because  it  is  at  this 
term  that  the  condensation  is  greatest;  but  the 
insolubility  will  be  so  much  the  more  consider- 
able, the  reciprocal  action  being  supposed  to  be 
but  little^  different,  as  the  elements  of  the  combi- 
nation shall  have  a  greater  disposition  to  this  pro- 
perty :  thus  the  phosphoric,  oxalic,  tartarous,  and 
sulphuric  acids,  must  easily  produce  insoluble  salts 
with  earthy  bases ;  on  the  contrary,  the  muriatic, 
nitric,  and  atC0^^^  must  form  much  more  soluble 

s  2  Qnes; 
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ones :  nevertheless,  the  influence  of  the  capacity 
for  saturation  may  show  itself  in  these  effects; 
thus,  tiiagnesia  and  lime,  which  differ  nmoh  more 
in  this  respect  from  barites  and  .strontianj  than 
the  muriatic  and  nitric  acids  from  each  other, 
must  act  much  less  by  their  disposition  to  sali** 
dity,  than  barites  and  strontian ;  nor  can  it  even 
be  surprising  that  they  form  deliquescent  salts 
with  these  two  first  acids,  while  pot-ash  itself  and 
soda  produce  salts  which  crystallize,  since  less  of 
these  earths  enter  into  combination. 

Thus  we  find  in  the  properties  of  salts  formed 
by  the  alkaline  bases  with  the  acids,  an  exact  cor^* 
respondence  with  the  supposition  that  their  inso- 
lubility depends  on  the  natural  disposition  of  their 
elements,  increased  by  the  condensation  arising 
from  the  affinity  which  unites  them  :  explanations, 
which  may  have  the  appearance  of  being  doubt- 
ful, are  not  required,  except  with  respect  to  the 
formation  of  some  deliquescent  salts,  which  have 
nevertheless  an  earthy  base  endowed  with  great 
solidity;  but  these  explanations  are  supported  by 
a  consideration  of  the  precipitates  which  the  com- 
binations themselves  yield,  as  soon  as  the  action 
of  their  acid  diminishes. 

198.  The  force  of  cohesion  peculiar  to  the  ele- 
ments of  the  combination  is  to  be  considered  as 
a  latent  property,  which  either  retains  a  sensible 
influence,  or  resumes  it  when  the  force  which  had 
rendered  it  imperceptible  diminishes,  as^  we  have 
seen  in  the  reciprocal  action  of /acidity  and  alka** 

linity; 
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iinity  ;*and  in  some  cases,  it  acquires  a  new  energy 
which  is  owing  to  the  condensation  :  in  'fact  the 
earthy  alkalis,  which  are  in  themselves  but  slightly 
soluble,  easily  form  combinations  of  the  same 
description,  or,  when,  by  the  influence  of  the  acid 
and  of  its  quantity,  their  combinations  are  solu<- 
ble,  they  lose  their  solubility  if  the  quantity  of  the 
acid  is  diminished,  or  what  amounts  to  the  same 
thing,  if  its  action  is  weakened  by  being  divided: 
hence  arise  the  precipitates  which  take  place  when 
another  alkaline  base  participates  in  their  action 
on  the  acid  which  rendered  them  soluble. 

These  precipitates  are  therefore  to  be  considered 
as  combinations  which  have  an  >excess  of  alkali, 
because  the  insolubility  peculiar  to  these  alkalis 
produces  their  separation  when  it  becomes  prepon« 
derant;  it  is  but  seldom  that  this  species  of  com"* 
bination  can  be  immediately  produced,  because 
the  force  of  cohesion  occasions  too  great  an  ob^ 
stacle:  I  shall  nevertheless  give  an  example,  and 
if  the  attention  is  directed-  to  this  point,  others 
will  doubtless  be  discovered;  the  metallic  salts 
also  offer  several  facts  of  this  description. 

Buchok  obtained  beautiful  crystals  by  boiling 
lime  with  its  muriate:  TrommsdorfF  has  verified 
this  fact*;  to  obtain  these  crystals,  he  directs  a 
quantity  of  muriate  of  lin>e  to  be  boiled  with  a 
quarter,  or  kss,  of  caustic  lime;  the  long  sleu-* 

♦  jQurn.  de  Chini.  de  Van  Mons.  No.  ?, 
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der  crystals  which  are  formed  are  to  be'parified 
by  alcohoU 

I  have  repeated  this  experiment  and  have  ascer* 
tained  that  these  crystals  are  not  lime,  as  has  been 
announced,  but  a  muriate  of  lime  with  an  excess 
of  lime ;  if  these  crystals  are  treated  with  water 
other  proportions  are  established  ;  the  part  which 
is  dissolved  is  the  muriate  which  retains  but  little 
of  the  excess  of  lime,  and  that  portion  which 
does  not  dissolve  retains  a  greater  excess  of  lime : 
successive  separations  may  be  obtained  by  addi-* 
tions  of  water,  and  the  proportions  which  are  pro- 
duced depend  on  the  relation  of  the  dissolving 
force  with  the  ^resistance  of  the  force  of  cole- 

sion. 

199  The  acids  which  have  a  considerable  force 
of  cohesion,  offer  phenomena  which  are  analo- 
gous, or  which  manifest  no  other  difference  but 
that  which  proceeds  from  their  greater  solubility; 
on  this  quality  depends  the  property  possessed  by 
the  tartarous  and  oxalic  acids,  of  forming  combi-* 
nations  with  an  excess  of  acid  with  bases  of  great 
solubility,  which  are  much  less  soluble  than  their 
neutral  combinations,  and  which  are  indebted  to 
this  insolubility  for  their  existence,  while  with 
bases  but  slightly  soluble  they  form,  immediately, 
neutral  combinations:  in  this  case  the  insolubi- 
lity is  attached  to  an  excess  of  acid,  as  it  is  in  the 
preceding  circumstance  to  an  excess  of  alkali :  by 
the  addition  of  a  soluble  alkali,  the  solubility  is 

augmented. 
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augmented,  and,  by  crystallization,  a  salt  is  ob* 
tained  which  is  also  more  soluble ;  but  an  alkali 
,which  is  but  little  soluble  produces  a  contrary 
effect,  and  a  precipitate  is  formed. 

Hence  it  is  evident  why  acidulous  salts  are 
only  formed  with  those  acids  which  show  a  con- 
siderable force  of  cohesion;  it  may  also  be  re- 
marked that  this  property  is  united  with  that  of 
forming  insoluble  salts  with  those  alkaline  bases 
which]  are  bu#  little  soluble  in  themselves,  and 
which  are  designated  earthy.  The  acids  which 
in  themselves  are  but  little  disposed  to  cohesion, 
have  therefore  a  tendency  to  form  soluble  combi- 
nations; and  it  is  the  same  with  alkalis;  they 
both  produce  insoluble  combinations  when  they 
have  a  great  disposition  to  solidity ;  but  the  ef- 
fects of  these  dispositions  combine  when  the  acid 
and  alkali  are  united. 

In  fact,  ammonia  never  produces  an  insolublfe 
salt,  when  its  quantity  is  alone  sufficient  to  give 
the  neutral  state  to  an  acid;  it  is  the  same  with 
soda  and  pot-ash :  but  lime,  barites,  and  strontian^ 
have,  more  especially,  the  property  of  forming  in- 
soluble salts. 

Hence  the  theory  of  precipitations  is  brought 
to  that  of  the  determination  of  the  proportions  id 
combinations;  when  a  precipitate  is  formed,  all 
that  takes  place  is  a  change  in  the  proportions^  by 
which  the  insolubility  of  a  substance,  which  had 
heen  concealed  by  the  action  of  another,  whose 

power 
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power  was  sufficient  to  produce  this  effect,  but 
which  ceases  to  be  so,  is  rendered  predominant. 

The  degree  of  solubility  peculiar  to  acids  does 
not  correspond  exactly  with  the  property  which 
they  possess  of  becoming  solids  by  evaporation, 
or  by  congelation,  because  the  affinity  which  they 
'  have  for  water  is  capable  of  diminishing  the  effect 
of  their  disposition  to  take  the  solid  state;  thus 
phosphoric  acid,  which  easily  quits  the  water  it 
contains  to  pass  to  a  solid  state,  nevertheless,  in 
some  combinations,  announces  a  disposition  to 
solidity,  which  is  even  inferior  to  that  of  sulphu- 
ric acid :  it  i$,  therefore,  rather  by  the  properties 
which  acids  have  in  their  combinations,  that  a 
judgment  can  be  formed  of  their  disposition  to 
solidity. 

I  am  far  from  pretending  that  in  the  comparison 
of  the  phenomena  which  I  analyse,  there  may  not 
l)e  some  which  do  not  answer  to  the  conditions  I 
assign  to  them  ;  but  in  the  explanation  of  pheno- 
mena to  which  a  great  number  of  properties  con- 
tribute, we  musjt  not  expect  to  be  able  to  deter- 
mine all  the  causes  which  act,  and  which  may  lead 
to  modifications  in  the  results :  the  number  and 
the  agreement  of  these  results  may,  however,  be 
sufficiently  great  to  show  the  principles  from 
which  they  are  derived,  particularly  when  they  are 
established  on  general  principles  which  cannot  be 
controverted,  and  which  have  tl>c  advantage  of 
CQunecting  phenomena  with  these  general  prin- 
ciples, 
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ciples,   which  appeared  to    be    independent    of 
them. 

It  is  only  by  separating  in  this  manner  the  pro^ 
perties  which  contribute  to  the  same  phenomena 
that  we  succeed  in  distinguishing  the  effects  of 
calorio  and  of  other  physical  causes,  and  in  estab- 
lishing a  theory  founded  on  their  mutual  depend- 
ance. 

200.  If  the  preceding  observations  prove  tha^ 
the  force  of  cohesion  determines  the  propor- 
tions of  many  combinations  to  the  degree  of  neu- 
tralizatipn,  at  which  the  mutual  action  produces 
its  greatest  effect,  or  to  some  other  degree  of  sa- 
turation according  to  the  superior  dispositions  of 
one  of  the  constitutent  parts,  it  must  not  be  con- 
cluded that  combinations  of  the  same  elements, 
in  other  proportions,  cannot  exist,  which  may  be 
influenced  to  separate  by  an  inferior  degree  of  the 
force  of  cohesion,  or  that  if  this  takes  place,  it 
must  still  be  in  fixed  proportions,  so  that  there 
could  be  neither  separation  nor  crystallization  but 
in  the  one  or  the  other  proportion.  This  opinion, 
which  is  applied  to  many  combinations,  and  which 
has  been  almost  received  as  a  general  law,  has 
been  particularly  grounded  on  the  consideration  of 
the  acidulous  sulphate  of  pot-ash  and  of  the  acidu- 
lous phosphate  of  lime :  I  shall  examine  what  re- 
lates to  these  salts,  and  to  some  others  j  until  I  can 
direct  my  observations  *to  a  greater  number  of 
analogous  combinations. 

Bergman  explained  the  decomposition  of  sul- 
phate 
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power  was  sufficient  to  produce  this  effect,   but 
which  ceases  to  be  so,  is  rendered  predominant. 

The  degree  of  solubility  peculiar  to  acids  does 
iiot  correspond  exactly  with  the  property  which 
they  possess  of  becoming  solids  by  evaporation, 
or  by  congelation,  because  the  affinity  which  they 
•  have  for  water  is  capable  of  diminishing  the  effect 
of  their  disposition  to  take  the  solid  state;  thus 
phosphoric  acid,  which  easily  quits  the  water  it 
contains  to  pass  to  a  solid  state,  nevertheless,  in 
some  combinations,  announces  a  disposition  to 
solidity,  which  is  even  inferior  to  that  of  sulphu- 
ric acid :  it  i$,  therefore,  rather  by  the  properties 
which  acids  have  in  their  combinations,  that  a 
judgment  can  be  formed  of  their  disposition  to 
solidity. 

I  am  far  from  pretending  that  in  the  comparison 
of  the  phenomena  which  I  analyse,  there  may  not 
\Hi  some  which  do  not  answer  to  the  conditions  I 
assign  to  them;  but  in  the  explanation  of  pheno- 
mena to  which  a  great  number  of  properties  con- 
tribute, we  musjt  not  expect  to  be  able  to  deter- 
mine all  the  causes  which  act,  and  which  may  lead 
to  modifications  in  the  results :  the  number  and 
the  agreement  of  these  results  may,  however,  be 
sufficiently  great  to  show  the  principles  from 
which  they  are  derived,  particularly  when  they  are 
established  on  general  principles  which  cannot  be 
controverted,  and  which  have  the  advantage  of 
connecting  phenomena  with  these  general  prin* 

ciples, 
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ciples,   which  appeared  to    be    independent    of 
them. 

Jt  is  only  by  separating  in  this  manner  the  pro^ 
perties  which  contribute  to  the  same  phenomena 
that  we  succeed  in  distinguishing  the  effects  of 
calorio  and  of  other  physical  causes,  and  in  estab- 
lishing a  theory  founded  on  their  mutual  depend- 
ance. 

200.  If  the  preceding  observations  prove  that 
the  force  of  cohesion  determines  the  propor*- 
tions  of  many  combinations  to  the  degree  of  neu- 
tralizatipn,  at  which  the  mutual  action  produces 
its  greatest  effect,  or  to  some  other  degree  of  sa- 
turation according  to  the  superior  dispositions  of 
one  of  the  constitutent  parts,  it  must  not  be  con- 
cluded that  combinations  of  the  same  elements, 
in  other  proportions,  cannot  exist,  which  may  be 
influenced  to  separate  by  an  inferior  degree  of  the 
force  of  cohesion,  or  that  if  this  takes  place,  it 
must  still  be  in  fixed  proportions,  so  that  there 
could  be  neither  separation  nor  crystallization  but 
in  the  one  or  the  other  proportion.  This  opinion, 
which  is  applied  to  many  combinations,  and  which 
has  been  almost  received  as  a  general  law,  has 
been  particularly  grounded  on  the  consideration  of 
the  acidulous  sulphate  of  pot- ash  and  of  the  acidu- 
lous phosphate  of  lime :  I  shall  examine  what  re<« 
lates  to  these  salts,  and  to  some  others  ;  until  I  can 
direct  my  observations  *to  a  greater  number  of 
analogous  combinations. 

J^ergman  explained  the  decomposition  of  sul« 

phat^ 
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phate  of  pot-ash,  by  nitric  acid,  first  observed  by 
Beaum^,  by  considering  the  sulphate  as  composed 
of  two  parts,  one  of  which  had  the  proportions  of 
an  acidulous  sulphate,  and  the  other  of  which  was 
the  portion  of  pot-ash  M^hich  reduced  the  acidu- 
lous sulphate  to  neutral  sulphate :  the  acid  only 
exercised  a  part  of  its  force  on  this  latter,  because 
the  other  part  Avas  exhausted  by  the  acidulous  sul- 
phate, so  that  a  much  weaker  acid  than  the  sulphu-  * 
ric  could  carry  off  the  portion  of  the  pot-ash 
which  was  partly  free,  by  separating  it  from  the 
acidulous  sulphate ;  but  this  was  the  limit  of  the 
decomposition  which  was  possible,  and  the  salt 
passed  at  once  from  the  one  to  the  other  term  of 
saturation,  and  could  not  receive  other  propor- 
tions. In  proving,  in  my  Researches  into  the  laws 
of  affinity,  that  it  was  contrary  to  observation  to 
pretend  that  the  action  of  the  sulphuric  acid  waai 
confined  to  the  term  which  forms  the  acidulous 
sulphate,  and  that  it  might  be  prolonged  indefinite- 
ly by  a  progressive  loss  of  its  intensity,  I  retained 
the  erroneous  opinion  that  this  acidulous  sulphate 
was  a  uniform  combination;  determined  by  a 
force  of  cohesion  peculiar  to  the  figure  which  I 
had  supposed  to  belong  to  certain  proportions. 

201.  I  have  examined  this  subject  again,  and 
have  observed  that  the  acidulous  sulphate  of  pot- 
ash might  receive  different  proportions  of  acid  in 
excess,  from  the  neutral  state  to  that  in  which  the 
solubility,  which  becomes  greater  and  greater, 
will  not  permit  it  to  separate  from  the  liquid  aeid 

ia 
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m  which  it  is  formed ;  so  that  I  was  convinced 
that  the  supposition  I  had  admitted  ought  to  be 
rejected,  and  that  the  ingenious  explanation  ot 
Bergman  wa«  only  imaginary. 

An  acidulous  sulphate  of  pot-ash  was  dissolved 
in  a  certain  quantity  of  water,  and  after  a  suitable 
evaporation  submitted  to  crystallization,  new 
crystals  were  formed  a  little  less  soluble  than  the 
first :  the  liquid  was  again  evaporated,  a  sulphate 
more  acid  and  more  soluble  crystallized :  several 
successive  crystallizations  were  made,  and  in  each 
operation  a  division  took  place;  the  salt  which 
crystallized  first  had  a  little  less  acid  than  that 
from  which  it  separated;  that,  on  the  contrary, 
which  remained  in  solution  gave,  by  evaporation, 
another  salt,  which  had  a  greater  excess  of  acid, 
and  the  properties  belonging  to  these  proportions; 
each  solution  separated  by  a  suitable  evapora« 
tion  into  two  combinations.  At  length  nothing 
was  obtained  but  the  perfectly  neutral  sulphate, 
but  the  intermediate  states  between  this  and  the 
first  acidulous  sulphate  depend  only  on  the  cuv 
cumstancea  of  each  crystallization.  The  propor- 
tions of  acid  in  four  acidulous  sulphates,  obtained 
by  the  first  crystallization  of  the  four  last  opera* 
tions,  were  compared,  by  decomposing  equal  quan*» 
titles  of  each  with  acetite  of  lead ;  the  precipitate 
obtained  from,  that  which  was  reduced  to  the  perw 
fectly  neutral  state  weighed  30.2,  that  which  im- 
mediately preceded  it  32.4,  the  third  in  this  order 
33.3,  and  the  fourth  nearly  35. 

The 
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..  The  form  of  tlie  crystals  experienced  several 
variations,  but  their  changes  did  not  foUoAr  those 
of  the  proportions  of  the  acid :  thus,  the  salt  re- 
sumes the  form  of  the  sulphate,  although  it  still 
l^reserves  a  certain  excess  of  acid. 

The  acidulous  sulphate  of  soda  offered  analo* 
'gous  properties  :  it  forms  large  crystals  perfectly 
•imilar  to  those  of  the  neutral  sulphate,  although 
it  contains  a  pretty  considerable  excess  of  acid ; 
these  crystals  effloresced,  but  less  rapidly  than 
those  of  the  neutral  sulphate :  with  a  greater  ex- 
cess of  acidj  the  crystals  take  a  different  form, 
and  are  maintained  in  the  air  without  efHores- 
/Cence:  the  neutral  salt  only  contained  half  as 
much  acid  as  that  which  had  retained  the  greatest 
quantity,  and  which  did  not  deliquesce  or  ef- 
floresce. 

202.  It  has  been  observed,  that,  after  having 
decomposed  the  osseous  matter  by  phosphoric 
acid,  a  deposition  was  formed  by  evaporation, 
which  was  confounded  with  sulphate  of  lime, 
Bonvoisin  proved,*  that  it  was  phosphate  of  lime; 
but  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin  have  shown  t  that 
this  substance  was  an  acidulous  phosphate :  they 
considered  it  as  a  combination  whose  proportions 
were  not  variable,  since  they  determined  them  at 
64  of  acid  and  46'  of  lime,  and  those  of  the  neutral 
phosphate  at  41  of  acid  and  59  of  lime. 

•  Mem.  de  Turin,  1785. 
-f  Mem.  de  I'lostit.  torn  II. 

This 
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This  acidulous  phosphate  was  formed  that  it 
might  be  submitted  to  an  examinatioa  similar  to 
that  of  the  acidulous  sulphates. 

Water  did  not  dissolve  it,  as  was  announced  by 
my  learned  colleagues ;  but  it  caused  a  separation: 
it  dissolved  a  more  acid  phosphate,  and  the  resi* 
duum  was  insoluble,  but  with  a  less  proportion  of 
acid;  by  several  washings,  which  also  produced 
similar  separations,  it  no  longer  retained  any  ex* 
cess  of  acid.  Since  the  acidulous  phosphate  of 
Jlime,  as  this  experiment  proves,  may  contain  dif* 
ferent  proportions  of  the  acid,  it  is  probable  that 
that  employed  in  my  trials  contafned  less  acid 
than  that  which  was  analysed  by  Fourcroy  and 
Vauquelin.   (Note  XJII.) 

Alcohol  separated  the  greatest  part  of  the  excess 
of  the  acid  from  the  acidulous  phosphate,  which 
retained  only  a  small  part  of  the  lime;  but  it  was 
unable  to  deprive  it  entirely  of  this  excess;  water 
at  length  completed  the  separation. 

If  a  great  proportion  of  alcohol  is  poured  at 
once  over  the  acidulous  phosphate  of  lime,  it  takes 
the  phosphoric  acid,  which  only  retains  a  little  of 
the  lime;  but  if  only  a  small  proportion  of  alcohol 
is  employed,  it  then  dissolves  much  more  of  the 
lime,  because  the  acid  being  more  ct)ncentrated 
can  act  more  efficaciously  on  this  base. 

It  is  therefore  ascertained,  that  the  acidulous 
phosphate  of  lime  contains  an  excess  of  acid  dif- 
fering according  to  the  circumstances:  in  fact, 
Fourcroy  and   Vauquelin  themselves   say,    that 

having 
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baving  poured  sulphuric  acid  over  a  solution  of 
acidulous  phosphate  of  lime,  obtained  from  bones 
by  the  muriatic  or  nitric  acid,  .sulphate  of  limei 
was  precipitated,  whence  they  concluded  that  sul- 
phuric acid  could  deprive  the  phosphoric  acid  of 
a  greater  quantity  of  lime  than  the  other  two 
acids.  A  great  number  of  other  circumstances 
may  also  cause  a  variation  in  the  proportions 
which  take  place  in  the  acidulous  phosphate^ 
which  consequently  can  only  be  regarded  as  the 
Tariable  result  of  an  affinity  which  is  in  competi-^ 
tion  with  those  opposed  to  it. 

The  properties  of  the  acidulous  phosphate  of 
lime  are  therefore  perfectly  analogous  with  those 
of  the  acidulous  sulphates  of  pot-ash  and  of  soda^ 
and^  the  difference  which  exists  between  these 
salts  only  consists  in  the  insolubility  which  be- 
comes proportionably  greater  in  the  acidulous 
phosphate  of  lime,  than  in  the  acidulous  sul- 
phates; so  that  if  it  undergoes  a  sufficient  number 
of  washings,  a  division  of  the  combinations  more 
or  less  acid,  will  be  obtained,  while  in  the  sul- 
phates this  effect  can  only  be  produced  by  repeat- 
ed crystallizations. 

203.  Thus  it  is  evident  to  what  this  theory  of 
two  terms  of  crystallization,  in  one  of  which  a 
salt  is  neuter,  and  in  the  other  has  another  pro- 
portioq  of  acid,  but  equally  fi3j:ed,  is  reduced:  far 
from  these  two  terms  being  the  only  ones,  all  the 
intermediate  degrees  between  them  can  exist,  and 
the  properties,  particularly  ihq  solubility,  follow 

these 
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these  proportions :  the  farther  it  is  removed  from 
the  neutral  state,  the  more  its  insolubility  dimi- 
pishes,  because  it  is  in  that  state  that  the  effecl 
of  the  affinity  is  greatest:  but  in  the  acidulous 
phosphate  two  causes  concur  to  augment  the  in- 
solubility; the  force  of  the  affinity  of  the  lime 
which  increases  in  proportion  as  the  quantity  of 
the  phosphoric  acid  diminishes,  and  the  prepon- 
derance of  its  force  of  cohesion,  which  also  in- 
creases for  the  same  reason. 

The  sulphate  of  barites  also  offers  similar  pro- 
perties.    Withering  observed,*  that  crystals  were 
formed  when  a  solution  of  it  was  made  in  very 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  by  means  of  ebulli- 
tion>  by  leaving  this  solution  exposed  to  tlie  air. 
I  repeated  this  experiment,  and  noticed  that  the 
crystallization  was  formed  in  proportion  as  the 
acid  attracted  the  humidity;  the  liquor  was  de- 
canted, and  the  crystals,  which  were  not  very  dis- 
tinct,  were  washed,  in   successive   quantities    of 
alcohol:  they  were  even  submitted  to  ebuUitioa 
in  this  liquid,  which  afterwards,   on  being  tried 
with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  barites,  gave  but 
feeble  indications  of  sulphuric  acid ;  but  the  water 
with  which  it  was  then  treated,  gave  an  abundant 
precipitate  with  the  same  solution.    These  crystals 
were  therefore  an  acidulous  sulphate  of  barites: 
alcohol  was  incapable  of  carrying  off  more  than  ^ 
part  of  the  sulphuric  acid ;  but  water  acted  with 

.•  Philos.  Trans.  1784. 

more 
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more  energy:  I  am  satisfied  that  the  sulphark 
acid  which  it  had  taken  did  not  retain  any  barites; 
but  I  did  not  ascertain,  whether  several  washings 
were  necessary  to  reduce  this  acidulous  sulphate 
*  to  the  neutral  state,  or  whether  a  great  quantity 
of  water  was  required  to  produce  this  effect 

S04.  Tliese  observations  should  guard  analysts 
against  the  errors  which  may  result  from  different 
proportions,  either  in  the  precipitates,  or  even  in 
the  salts  which  they  obtain  by  crystallization. 

We  have  just  seen  that  sulphate  of  barites  itself 
may  have  an  excess  of  acid,  but  the  sulphates  of 
pot-ash  and  soda  can  retain  it  in  excess  in  their 
crystallizations  with  niuch  more  facility,  and  even 
without  any  change  in  their  form :  these  differ* 
ences  in  the  proportions  are  more  particularly 
remarkable  in  the  combinations  of  the  phosphoric 
acid,  which  appears  to  me  to  depend  on  its  great 
capacity  for  saturation,  and  consequently  on  the 
strong  action  it  exercises ;  as  the  property  pos- 
sessed by  ammonia  and  magnesia  of  forming  triple 
salts  without  difficulty,  appears  to  depend  on  the 
same  cause.  Klaproth  has  shown,  that  phosphate 
of  soda  may  crystallize  with  an  excess  of  acid; 
nevertheless  it  tends  to  an  excess  of  base;  and 
Thenard  has  proved,*  that  it  could  crystallize  in 
this  state,  in  a  liquid  slightly  acid.  When  a 
phosphate  of  lime,  held  in  solution  by  an  excess 
of  acid,  is  precipitated,  by  means  of  ammonia,  the 

*  Aon.  de  Cbira.  Fruct*  An.  9. 

« 
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salt  obtained  by  crystallization  is  a  triple  salt 
which  contains  a  certain  proportion  of  lime ;  but 
if  a  carbonate  of  ammonia  is  employed  in  the  pre- 
cipitation,  the  phosphate  obtained  has  a  smaller 
proportion  of  lime,  and  these  salts,  particularly 
the  latter,  cannot  be  distinguished  by  the  form  of 
their  crystals,  and  by  their  other  appearances, 
from  that  which  is  only  composed  of  ammonia 
and  phosphoric  acid. 

205.  We  have  only  considered  the  effects  which 
arise  from  the  contraction  of  the  volume  of  the 
elements  of  a  combination,  and  which  produce 
a  force  of  cohesion  in  the  compound,  greater  than 
that  of  the  elements ;  but  we  have  noticed,  (30), 
that  the  mutual  action  of  salts  increases  their  solu« 
bility :  some  combinations  have  more  disposition 
to  liquidity  than  the 'substances  of  which  they  are 
composed  have  separately ;  such  are  sulphur  and 
phosphorus,  which  by  their  union  acquire  much 
fusibility,  as  has  been  shown  by  Pelletier:*  these 
facts  may  seem  contradictory. 

Two  causes,  one  of  which  is  sometimes  supe- 
rior to  the  other,  must  be  distinguished  here, 
as  I  have  done  with  respect  to  the  caloric  disen* 
gaged  in  combinations :  when  two  substances  act 
on  each  other,  their  reciprocal  action  diminishes 
the  effect  of  the  mutual  affinity  of  the  xnoleculas 
of  each  of  the  substances  by  all  the  force  which  it 
exercises,  so  that  it  will  make  all  the  combinations 

*  Mem.  de  Ci^im.  torn  L 

VOL.  I.  T  more 
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more  soluble  than  they  are  naturally,  if  the  con^ 
densation,  which  is  a  necessary  consequence  of 
.the  combination  itself,  does  not  annihilate ' this 
effect,  and  produce  an  opposite  one :  when  this 
second  cause  has  not  sufficient  energy,  the  effects 
of  the  first  predominate ;  it  is  thus  that  an  aug* 
mentation  of  solubility  is  to  be  found  in  weak 
combinations,  such  as  those  which  are  owing  to 
the  mutual  action  of  salts. 

The  effect  arising  from  the  greater  condensa- 
tion disappears  whenever  the  action  of  caloric  in- 
troduces a  sufficient  distance  betM'een  the  mole- 
cul«,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  experience.  When 
a  combination  is  separated  from  a  liquid  by  the 
force  of  cohesion  which  it  has  acquired,  if  the 
temperature  is  sufficiently  raised,  it  shows  a  dis- 
position to  liquidity  greater  than  the  mean  of  the 
liquidities  of  the  separate  elementary  substances ; 
thus  the  muriate  of  silver,  which  is  precipitated 
from  a  liquid,  enters  into  fusion  at  a  low  degree 
of  heat,  although  it  contains  but  a  small  propor- 
tion of  acid :  sulphate  of  barites,  which  does  not 
vitrify  but  at  a  high  temperature,  acquires  a  much 
greater  fusibility  from  the  action  of  the  muriate 
of  liipe,  from  which  it  was  separated  in  a  liquid 
state :  in  the  same  manner  the  liquefaction  of  car- 
bonate of  lime  is  considerably  promoted  by  sul- 
phate of  soda.   (Note  L) 

It  is  because  the  effects  of  the  reciprocal  action, 
which  produces  the  force  of  cohesion,  are  thus 
diminished  by  the  action  of 'the  molecular  of  an- 
'^  '  other 
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other  substance,  that  metallic  alloys  acquire  a 
fusibility  greater  than  that  of  the  metals  of  which 
tbey  are  composed,  although  they  may  be  harder 
and  more  elastic  at  an  ordinary  temperature,  a 
property  arising  from  the  condensation,  but  which 
gives  place  to  a  greater  fusibility  as  soon  as  the 
cause  of  it  is  destroyed :  it  is  for  the  same  reason, 
that  earths  which  are  infusible  alone,  acquire  fusi- 
bility by  mi?cture,  and  that  the  fluxes  act,  not 
only  by  communicating  a  proportionate  part  of 
their  fusibility,  but  more  especially  by  diminish- 
ing the  reciprocal  action  of  the  molecul©  of  the 
substance  whose  fusion  they  accelerate. 

It  is  therefore  only  by  an  exception,  which 
arises  from  the  weakness  of  their  action,  that  some 
substances  can  augment  the  mean  solubility,  at  a 
low  temperature;  they  then  act  as  solvents  which 
increase  the  bulk  of  salts  in  a  crystallized  state,  by 
causing  the  effect  of  the  reciprocal  affinity  of  therf 
integrant  particles  to  disappear;  but  as  soon  as 
tlie  elevation  of  the  temperature  tends  to  destroy 
the  eflFect  arising  from  the  approximation  of  thd 
particles,  the  mutual  affinity  concurs  with  the 
action  of  the  caloric  and  increases  the  eflect ;  it  is 
thus  that  a  liquid  dissolves  a  salt  in  greater  quan* 
tity  by  the  assistance  of  heat 

206.  The  effects  of  the  reciprocal  action  which 
produces  combinations  are  more  considerable  in 
gazeoQs  substances  than  in  others,  because,  in 
them,  the  changes  of  dimensions  produced  by  the 
same  force  are  much  greater^     Let  «s  vfio^  exa^- 

•      T  2  mine 
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mine  the  uniformity  and  distinctive  characters  of 
the  combinations  which  they  form  with  respect  to 
the  proportions  of  the  elements;  a  property  which 
we  have  already  considered  under  other  points  of 
view.  J;,. 

We  have  seen  that  the  elastic  fluids  exercised  a 
reciprocal  action,  even  when  their  force  was  in- 
sufficient tq  bring  about  any  change  in  their 
dimensions^  (157);  that  then,  only  a  weak  com- 
bination was  produced,  which  we  have  considered 
as  a  solution ;  but  when  they  were  able  to  act  on 
their  respective  dimensions  they  formed  a  combi- 
nation, and  exercised  a. resulting  affinity  while  it 
was  maintained. 

The  quantity  of  the  condensation,  although  it 
cannot  be  considered  as  commensurate  of  the  che* 
mical  action,  must  nevertheless  be  considered  as 
an  index  of  it,  and  produces  different  properties 
in  combinations. 

When  circumstances  increase  the  mutual  action 
of  elastic  substances,  and  when  their  combination 
is  decided,  they  will  unite  in  the  proportions  in 
which  their  action  has  the  greatest  force,  (197); 
they  will  therefore  take  more  uniform  proportions 
than  the  other  combinations,  because  the  contrac* 
tion,  which  is  much  greater  in  elastic  fluids  than 
in  liquid  substances,  will  occasion  a  much  greater 
obstacle  to  the  establishment  of  other  proportions: 
we  sBttU  not  therefore  find,  in  the  elastic  combi- 
nations, which  are  accompanied  by  a  great  con- 
densation,  progressive  combinations,   similar  to 

those 
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those  of  the  acidulous  salts  which  we  have  exa- 
mined; but  they  will  at  once  pass  into  combina- 
tionjs  whose  proportions  are  uniform,  or  which 
admit  of  but  very  small  variations. 

In  this  case  condensation  produces  the  same 
effect  as  the  increase  of  the  force  of  cohesion  in 
liquid  combinations  :  the  greater  the  condensation 
is,  the  more  it  insulates  the  combination,  as  is 
done  by  the  force  of  cohesion  in  precipitations ; 
and  when  a  combination  is  formed,  it  is  main- 
tained until  the  forces  opposed  to  it  overcome  the 
affinity  which  produced  the  condensation,  (196). 
-  207.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  how  oxigen  and 
hidrogen,  which,  while  they  were  in  simple  solu- 
tion, and  consequently  retained  the  same  volume, 
possessing,  at  the  same  time,  their  insulated  pro- 
perties, pass  at  once  to  the  state  of  water,  as  soon 
as  they  enter  into  combination,  and,  by  that 
means,  experience  a  diminution  of  their  dimen- 
sions, by  separating  from  what  is  superfluous  in 
the  proportions  at  which  they  exercise  the  greatest 
action,  or  at  least  by  only  taking  from  each  of  the 
elements  a  small  quantity  which  may  be  subdued 
by  the  action  of  the  water,  but  which,  by  not  ex- 
periencing the  same  condensation  may  be  separated 
by  a  much  weaker  cause. 

The  condensation  of  the  elements  is  such,  that 
the'  mixture  of  oxigen  gas  and  hidrogen  gas, 
whose  specific  gravity  should  be  19.47,  that  of  the 
air  being  46;  forms  an  elastic  vapour  which  has  a 
specific  gravity  of  33 ;  but  the  action  of  the  calo- 

ric. 
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ric,  to  which  this  state  of  vapour  is  owing,  is  sd 
little  energetic,  that  it  only  produces  a  weak  elastic 
tension,  and  abandons  it  by  a  slight  pressure,  so 
that  the  specific  gravity  of  this  gazeous  substance 
becomes  d  thousand  times  less  at  a  similar  tempe- 
rature. 

Ammonia  is'  likewise  composed  of  two  elastic 
elements  which  have  undergone  a  great  condensa- 
tion  ;  for  when  ammoniacal  gas  is  decomposed  by 
means  of  the  electric  spark,  it  acquires  dimensions 
nearly  double :  ammonia  also  has  uniform  pro- 
portions. 

On  the  contrary,  nitrous  gas,  in  which  the  ele- 
ments have  only  undergone  a  weak  contraction, 
can  easily  .form  other  combinations;  by  simple 
contact  it  combines  with  oxigen  gas  Avhich  has  a 
tendency  to  unite  with  it  in  the  proportions  in  which 
the  respective  action  produces  the  most  effect: 
but  it  experiences  a  much  greater  contraction 
from  the  action  of  water,  and  by  its  means  forms 
nitric  acid. 

Although  nitrous  gas  is  composed  of  elements 
but  little  condensed;  although  it  forms  other 
combinations  with  great  facility,  and  yields  its 
oxigen  to  substances  which  are  not  very  energetic, 
it  nevertheless  resists  the  action  of  heat  which 
tends  to  separate  its  elements,  and  it  appears  that 
the  feeble  contraction  of  its  elements  serves  to 
maintain  its  combination,  because  the  heat  pro- 
duces but  very  little  difference  in  the  elastic  effort 
which  tends  to  separate  them. 

208.  I 
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208*  I  shall  now  apply  these  considerations  t6 

» 

the  properties  of  a  combination  in  which  a  gazeou^ 
substance  is  condensed,  and  a  solid  substance 
takes  the  elastic  state:  all  the  others  offer  analo- 
gous properties. 

Sulphur,  at  a  tempetature  but  little  elevateV!, 
combines  with  oxigen,  until  the  term  at  whichf, 
in  a  fixed  state,  its  action  is  not  sufficient  to  over- 
come the  force  of  the  elasticity.  Thus  far  it  Ap- 
pears to  take  proportions  which  augment  progres?^ 
sively,  because  the  condensation  it  experiences  is 
so  weak  that  it  does  not  sensibly  change  the  statfe 
of  its  action,  and  also  that  there  is  no  difference 
in  the  state  of  the  condensation  of  the  oxigch 
which  is  fixed. 

If,  instead  of  leaving  the  sulphur  at  a  tempera^ 
ture  at  which  this  combination  can  be  effected,  it 
is  reduced  to  vapour,  it  passes  at  once  to  that  de- 
gree of  saturation  which  forms  sulphureous  acid, 
the  elements  of  which  already  experience  a  consi- 
derable degree  of  condensation  with  respect  to  tWe 
expansion  peculiar  to  them  at  this  temperature; 
in  this  state  they  oppose  a  tolerably  great  resist-, 
ance  to  changes,  and  consequently  even  to  tMe 
action  of  oxigen  gas :  if  the  temperature  is  ndt 
further  raised,  all  the  effect  of  this  condensation 
must  be  overcome  to  enable  it  to  pass  to  another 
state  of  combination ;  but  if  the  temperatui^e  is 
sufficiently  raised  wholly  to  overcome  the  effect^ 
of  this  condensation,  the  reciprocal  affinity  of  the 
oxigen  and  the  sulphur  will  continue  to  receive  its 

effect, 
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cfTect,  and  it  will  produce  sulphuric  acid  in  the 
proportions  of  the  two  components  in  which  this 
effect  has  the  greatest  intensity :  but  beyond  that 
it  is  weakened^  and  can  no  longer  contend  with 
the  resistance  of  the  elasticity  of  the  oxigen  gas 
irhich  continues  to  be  increased  by  the  high  tem- 
perature which  is  necessary. 

It  is  therefore  at  the  term  of  the  greatest  effect 
of  the  reciprocal  action  that  the  sulphuric  acid  is 
formed ;  it  is  at  this  term  that  the  condensation 
is  greatest  with  respect  to  the  temperature,  and 
that  the  combination  is  the  most  energetic;  a 
proof  of  it  is,  that  this  is  the  state  in  which  it  re- 
tains the  oxigen  with  the  greatest  force. 

A  higher  degree  of  heat,  which  would  counter- 
balance the  effect  of  this  condensation  by  the  dila- 
tation, would  destroy  the  acid  by  the  increase  it 
would  give  to  the  elasticity  of  the  oxigen  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  sulphur. 

If  oxigen  has  become  condensed  in  a  combina- 
tion which  nevertheless  only  retains  it  by  a  weak 
affinity,  and  if  the  sulphur  on  its  part  does  not 
oppo'se  a  resistance  of  cohesion,  as  in  the  sulphu- 
rets,  the  oxigen  may  attain  the  state  in  which  the 
greatest  action  is  exercised  at  a  low  temperature, 
without  the  sulphur  passing  through  the  gradatiou 
of  sulphureous  acid. 

When  a  sulphite  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  fire, 
thai  effect  of  the  condensation  which  maintained 
the  sulphureous  acid  is  destroyed ;  it  then  passes 

to 
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V 

to  the  degree  of  combination  in  which  the  greatest 
potion  is  exercised,  and  the  sulphite  becomes  a 
sulphate. 

209.  I  shall  apply  to  this  case,  that  which  ob- 
servation has  shown  more  distinctly  in  the  crystal- 
lization of  salts  which  can^  exist  in  an  acidulous 
state;  they  take  an  excess  of  acid  in  o^e  circum- 
stance; they  crystallize  in  a  neutral  state,  when 
the  strongest  action  which  their  elements  can 
exercise  does  not  experience  a  resistance  which 
opposes  this  effect :  in  the  present  case,  the  oxigea 
combines  at  the  term  of  the  greatest  action,  if  the 
state  of  the  sulphur  and  its  own  state  permit  it; 
when  it  cannot  accomplish  this  combination,  it 
forms  another ;  but  as  there  are  salts  whose  force 
of  cohesion  is  such  that  they  separate  in  propor- 
tions nearly  uniform,  there  are  also  elastic  combi- 
nations whose  proportions  are  invariable. 

If,  therefore,  heat  assists  the  combination  of  a 
solid  substance  with  an  elastic  fluid  by  diminish- 
ing the  resistance  of  the  cohesion,  (156),  it  pro- 
duces different  effects,  with  respect  to  the  propor- 
tions, according  to  its  intensity,  and  according  to 
the  state  of  the  vapour  which  it  produces. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  the  circum- 
stances in  which  heat  produces  combinations  of 
elastic  substances,  which  could  not  have  been 
formed  at  a  lower  temperature,  it  only  acts  by 
bringing  the  substances  into  that  condition  in 
which  their  strongest  affinity  can  be  exercised,  if 
ve  consider  that  it  will  be  sufficient  to  destroy  the 

force 
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force  of  cohesion  to  enable  the  same  combinations 
to  be  effected  at  a  lower  temperature :  it  requires 
a  very  powerful  heat  to  combine  silver  with  cop- 
per, but  if  muriate  of  silver  is  employed^  it  alloys 
with  the  copper  by  a  slender  friction ;  nevertheless 
the  combinaliou  which  it  had  formed  with  the 
oxigen  and  muriatic  acid  was  an  obstacle  to  an- 
other combination,  but  the  separation  of  its  par- 
ticles overcomes  the  effect  of  this  combination, 
and  it  alloys  with  the  copper  without  the  assist- 
ance of  heat. 

Besides,  heat  will  obstruct  the  combination  of 
elastic  substances  by  all  the  tension  which  it  com- 
municates to  their  elements ;  but  the  effect  which 
it  produces,  by  the  dispositions  it  occasions  in  the 
substances  which  combine  toget|ier,  is  superior  to 
this  cause  of  separation :  nevertheless,  by  too 
much  intensity,  it  decomposes  combinations, 
-whose  production  it  had  occasioned,  and  it  is 
thus  that  it  destroys  the  resulting  affinity,  and 
that,  by  that  means,  the  elementary  affinities  suc- 
ceed to  it,  (184). 

210.  To  return  to  what  I  have  laid  down  in  this 
chapter,  we  must  distinguish  that  which  is  com- 
mon to  all  combinations ;  that  which  belongs  to 
solid,  liquid,  or  elastic  combinations ;  and,  finally, 
that  which  is  peculiar  to  their  passage  from  one 
state  to  the  other. 

1st.  Combinations  which  experience  but  little 
condensation,  may  take  place  in  all  proportions; 
they  are  only  limited  by  saturation,  that  is  to  say, 

by 
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by  the  diminution  of  the  action  which  overcomes 
either  the  force  of  cohesion,  or  the  difference  of 
specific  gravity,  or  any  other  force  which  may 
oppose  it :  thus  alloys,  glasses,  mineral  combina- 
trons,  are  made  in  very  variable  proportions,  and 
in  which  the  interruptions  occasioned  by  the  re- 
sistance arising  from  condensation  are  rarely  per- 
ceived :  salts  unite  with  water  in  all  proportions 
as  far  as  saturation. 

2d.  When  an  obstacle  opposes  the  continued 
progression  of  a  combination,  and  requires  that  an 
accumulation  of  force  should  be  obtained,  the 
moment  it  is  overcome,  the  combination  takes,  at 
once,  all  the  quantity  and  the  properties  which  it 
would  have  acquired  if  the  progression  had  been 
continued:  thus,  by  ebullition,  water  gains  all 
the  caloric  which  corresponds  with  the  state  of 
vapour. 

This  obstacle  is  in  the  force  of  cohesion,  in 
those  combinations  which  separate  because  they 
are  insoluble;  but  they  do  not  always  take  the 
proportions  of  the  greatest  insolubility:  they  may 
have  an  excess  of  either  element,  according  to  the 
quantities  which  can  exercise  their  action,  so  that 
there  is  but  a  small  number  of  insoluble  combina* 
tions  whose  proportions  are  constant. 

3d.  To  produce  a  separation,  the  force  of  co- 
hesion, arising  from  the  reciprocal  action,  must 
be  greater  than  the  diminution  of  cohesion  pecu- 
liar to  each  element  which  results  from  the  same 
reciprocal  action :  but  the  effect  of  the  condensa* 

tion 
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lion  ceases  to  operate  by  the  separation  of  the 
moleculce  caused  by  the  caloric,  so  that  the  com- 
binations which  were  separated  by  insolubility, 
become  afterwards  more  soluble,  by  means  of  the 
reciprocal  action  of  their  elements.  It  is  becauSe 
the  affinity  of  the  water  overcomes  the  reciprocal 
affinity  of  a  salt,  which  it  dissolves,  and  because 
the  concentration  produced  by  this  combination 
is  weaker  than  that  which  existed  in  the  solid 
body,  that  an  augmentation  of  volume  is  made  in 
.  the  solution,  and  that  it  is  accompanied  by  the 
production  of  cold:  but  this  effect  can  only  take 
place  with  weak  combinations. 

In  a  weak  combination^  therefore,  we  must  dis* 
tinguish  the  effect  of  condensation  from  that 
which  is  due  to  the  reciprocal  affinity  of  two 
substances ;  the  first  increases  the  force  of  cohe- 
sion; the  second  diminishes  that  which  belonged - 
to  the  elements  of  the  substance,  before  combina- 
tion: if  the  first  is  weak,  the  second  bears  sway; 
and  hence  arise  the  combinations  whose  solu- 
bility  is  greater  than  that  of  thd  separate  sub- 
stances. 

4th.  In  the  reciprocal  action  of  elastic  sub- 
stances, the  effects  of  the  condensation  may  be 
much  more  considerable:  from  hence  it  arises, 
that  they  frequently  form  combinations  whose 
proportions  are  uniform.  Nevertheless,  when  the 
reciprocal  action  is  not  strong,  and  does  not  pro- 
duce too  great  a  difference  in  the  condensation, 
these  proportions  may  differ  considerably;  thus, 

the 
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the  carburated  hidrogen,  oxicarburated,  sulphu- 
rated hidrogen,  and  phosphurated  hidrogen  gases 
can  have  very  different  proportions* 

211.  When  an  elastic  fluid  is  condensed  in  a 
combination,  it  then  forms  a  particular  substance, 
which  acts  like  a  simple  substance  while  the  causes 
which  have  produced  the  combination  are  not  de- 
stroyed ;  thus,  this  combination  may  be  held,  iu 
solution,  or  be  sur-compounded,  either  with  elas- 
tic fluids,  or  with  liquids,  or  with  solids. 

The  combinations  of  an  elastic  fluid  may,  there- 
fore, like  the  others,  either  take  place  in  all  pro- 
portions, or  it  may  meet  with  obstacles  which 
restrain  it  more  or  less :  if  a  combination  of  two 
gases  is  formed,  and  if  they  exercise  a  reciprocal 
action  sufficiently  powerful  to  change  their  respec- 
tive dimensions,  it  takes  those  proportions  which 
are  fixed  by  the  term  at  which  the  action  is 
strongest :  if  the  combination  is  that  of  a  gas  with 
a  liquid,  the  proportions  seem  to  be  limited  only  > 
by  the  resistance  of  the  elasticity,  because,  by 
dissolving,  the  elastic  fluid  is  reduced  to  a  state 
nearly  uniform ;  in  the  same  manner,  if  a  liquid  f 
is  dissolved  by  an  elastic  fluid,  there  is  no  other 
limit  but  that  of  the  constitution  of  the  liquid 
which  has  taken  the  elastic  form,  because  in  this 
3tate  another  gas  cannot  change  its  dimeasions 
but  by  a  common  compression. 

When  an  elastic  fluid  enters  into  combination 
with  a  solid  substance,  Mt  is  so  much  the  more 
condensed  as  the  action  It  experiences  is  stronger, 

^nd 
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affinity  so  powerful,  that  it  excludes  a  great  quan* 
tity  of  the  caloric  which  each  contained,  and 
that  they  form  a  new  combination  in  which  their 
elasticity  is  considerably  diminished,  and  their 
properties  experience  a  saturation  more  or  less 
complete^ 

Liquids  themselves  show  but  weak  traces  of  the 
force  which  produces  cohesion :  nothing  more  is 
required  but  to  diminish  the  pressure  they  experi- 
ence, and  they  take  the  elastic  state  of  themselves, 
nevertheless,  they  possess  all  the  activity  of  the 
affinity  which  produces  combinations. 

From  this  I  conclude,  that  affinity,  as  a  prin- 
ciple of  combination,  has  a  much  greater  extent 
of  action  than  the  force  of  cohesion ;  that  the  re- 
ciprocal action  of  the  moleculas  which  produces 
this,  is,  in  combinations,  no  more  than  a  conse* 
quence  of  the  first ;  that  it  can  have  but  a  weak 
influence  in  them;  and  that,  consequently,  the 
figure,  of  these  moleculae  is  nearly  foreign  to  tlie 
effects  of  the  affinity  which  produces  them. 

Can  it  be  believed,  supposing  that  themoleculse 
of  oxigen  gas  and  hidrogen  gas  have  a  figure 
which  is  peculiar  to  them,  that  it  has  any  influ- 
ence on  the  formation  of  water, .  while  in  this, 
which  is  nearly  two  thousand  times  more  con- 
densed, the  form  of  the  moleculae  does  not  begin 
to  be  manifest,  or  to  produce  sensible  effects,  until 
it  experiences  a  new  condensation  ? 

It  is  only  when  the  integrant  parts  of  a  combi- 
natipn  have  acquired  a  sufficient  approximation, 

that 
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that  they  begin  to  exercise  a  mutual  action  whose 
effect  augments  in  proportion  as  the  approxima« 
tion  becomes  greater:  thus  gravitation  affects  all 
bodies,  and  it  is  only  very  considerable  masses 
which  can  sensibly  modify  its  effect  in  small 
bodies  which  are  near  each  other. 

It  i^  even  profasble,  that  when  tlie  molecular  are 
far  distant  they  have  no  determinate  figure,  but 
that,  obeying  the  expansive  action  of  caloric,  they 
take  that  occasioned  by  an  effort  which  acts  in 
every  direction :  for  the  same  reason,  the  pheno- 
mena which  may  be  attributed  to  a  peculiar  figure 
in  the  molecular  is  never  observed  in  elastic  fluids, 
and  very  seldom  in  liquids.  It  seems,  that  they 
do  not  take  a  determinate  form,  except  when^  by 
an  effect  of  affinity,  they  undergo  a  condensation^ 
or,  without  changing  the  state  of  saturation,  they 
are  influenced  by  the  effort  which  brings  them 
together,  and  by  the  resistance  of  their  caloric 
which  opposes  its  effect. 

The  form  which  the  integrant  molecular  then 
receive  can  only  contribute  to  the  chemical  pro- 
perties by  as  much  as  it  increases  or  diminishes 
the  specific  gravity,  or  even  the  cohesion :  when  a 
precipitation  is  formed  in  an  earthy  or  metallic 
solution,  the  quantity  and  the  properties  of  this 
precipitate  are  independent  of  the  circumstances 
which  might  favour  the  mutual  action  of  the  moi> 
leculas  on  account  of  tl^eir  form;  tlie  fqrceof 
cohesion  is  produced,  but  the  figure  has  not  yet 
acquired  any  influence  on  the  properties  af  the 
'   VOL.  I.  u  detached 
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detached  integrant  molecule;  it  is  only  wiiea 
they  can  mutually  exercise  a  tranquil  and  slow 
action,  that  this  figure  can  determine  that  of  the 
groups  which  are  formed.  At  that  point  the  phe«> 
nomena  of  crystallization  commences. 

Newton,  with  that  discernment  which  is  found 
in  all  his  enquiries,  has  pointed  Mit  the 
of  the  phenomena  arising  from  the  affinity 
produces  combinations,  and  from  that  by  which 
their  moleculas  take  the  symmetrical  arrangement 
of  crystallization. 

After  having  described  the  effects  of  the  affinity 
which  produces  several  combinations,  he  passes  to 
those  of  crystallization,  thus.*  ^' When  a  liquor 
'^  saturated  with  a  salt  is  evaporated  to  a  pellicle^ 
^'  and  sufficiently  cooled,  the  salt  forms  in  regular 
'^  crystals.  Before  being  collected,  the  saline 
'*  particles  floated  in  the  liquor,  equally  distant 
**  from  each  other ;  they  acted  therefore  mutually 
'^  on  each  other,  with  a  force  which  was  equal  at 
^*  equal  distances,  and  unequal  at  unequal  dis- 
'^  tances ;  so,  in  virtue  of  this  force,  they  must 
^^  arrange  themselves  in  a  uniform  manner,  and 
^^  without  this  force  they  could  only  float  in  the 
*^  liquor  without  order,  and  unite  therein  very 
"  irregularly." 

It  is  only  when  this  mutual  action  can  produce 
sensible  effects  that  the  form  of  the  moleculss  be* 
gins  to  contribute  to  the  effects ;  then  the  mole* 

•  Ofi.  book  III. 
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culib  take  an  arrangetnent,  according  to  which  the 
affinity  which  constantly  tends  to  unite  them  H 
exercised  with  the  greatest  advantage.  In  water, 
it  is  otily  at  tl)e  degree  which  precedes  congela- 
tion that  an  effect  dependent  on  the  figure  which 
these  molecute  tend  to  assume  can  be  perceived, 
and  if  the  congelation  is  too  sudden,  their  dr^ 
rangement  is  not  symmetrical;  nevertheless/  all 
the  other  effects  of  the  force  of  cohesion  do  not 
experience  any  alteration. 

The  form  which  may  be  supposed  Jn  a  malleabte 
metal  cannot  be  preserved,  or  entirely  change  its 
relations,  when  it  is  submitted  to  the  action  of  the 
hammer,  or  drawn  into  wire;  nevertheless,  its 
properties  remain  absolutely  the  same,  or  estperi^ 
ence  only  that  change  which  is  the  natural  result 
of  the  approximation  of  its  particles. 

The  phenomena  of  crystallieation  are  therefom 
a  consequence  of  the  weakness  of  the  chemical 
action  which  produces  it,  and  of  the  calm  which 
secures  it  from  disturbance;  but  it  do^s  not  de« 
tennittei;he  combinations^  or  if,  in  some  circum'- 
stances,  it  has  a  little  influence,  we  must  guafd 
against  attributing'  an  extraneous  one  to  it  in  the 
ex:planation  of  chemical  phenomena,  and  esp^K 
cially  against  making  the  state  of  the  combina^^ 
tions  depend  on  it.  If  an  action  is  given  to  the 
form  of  the  moleculse,  how  can  the  supposed  dif- 
ferent figures  of  five  or  six  acids^  mixed  with 
water,  and  those  of  the  elementa  of  each  au^id,  ^d 
of  the  water,  he  blended,  so  as  that  liid  whole 

u  2  shall, 
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shall,  notwithstanding,  form  one  homogeneous 
liquid,  which  will  permit  the  transmission  of  the 
luminous  rays  ? 

If  it  was  pretended,  that  the  integrant  molecnlxr 
of  sulphate  of  ammonia  have  a  form,  which  not 
only  determine  its  crystallization,  but  also  its 
corobinatiouy  they  must  derive  this  form  from  that 
of  the  molecule  of  the  oxigen  and  the  sulphur 
which  formed  the  first  combination,  and  after* 
wards  from  that  of  the  hidrogen  and  the  azote. 
But  the  sulphate  of  ammonia  can  form  several 
sur-composition9  which  differ  in  their  ciystalliza* 
tions:  can  elements  so  numerous,  which  must 
each  contribute  by  its  geometric  properties  to  a 
particular  figure^  be  subjected  to  regular  and  cir- 
cumscribed results  ? 

214.  It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  we  must 
separate  the  phenomena  of  crystallization  which 
are  owing  to  a  weak  and  secondary  action,  in 
which  even  water  can.  produce  many  modifica- 
tions, although  it  only  exercises  a  weak  alBSintty 
on  the  integrant  parts  of  crystals,  (35 ) ;  we  must 
i^parate,  I  say,  these  phenomena  from  those  arising 
from  the  affinity  which  produces  combinations, 
and  the  force  of  cohesion  which  modifies  their 
pri^rties.  (N^e  XIV.}.  They  must  only  be 
considered  as  a  consequence  of  the  force  of  cohe- 
sion, which  arises  and  is  exercised  so  slowly,  and 
with  such  moderation,  that  the  form  which  the 
aggregates  have  taken  can  affect  their  union,  but 
which  does  not  enter  into  the  forces  which  have 

produced 
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produced  the  eombUiation ;  it  is  only  able  ta 
irause  some  modification  in  the  force  of  cohesion^ 
It  cannot,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  a  cause  of  the 
combinations  which  are  formed,  and  of  the  pro-i- 
portions  which  they  receive.  This  is  so  true, 
tliat  although  the  cohesion  is  made  to  disappear 
by  solution,  the  properties  of  a  salt  which  depend 
on  its  state  of  saturation  are  pot  altered,  lading 
jaside  the  inertia  of  the  cohesion,  the  effects  of 
which  I  have  described. 

If  the  combinations  are  seldom  constant  in 
their  proportions ;  if  the  form  of  the  crystals  is 
only  an  uncertain  index  of  their  state,  we  must 
ijot  allow  less  latitude  to  the  indications^of  the 
nomenclature,  than  observation  obliges  us  to  give 
to  the  proportion^  of  the  combinations  them- 
selves. 

We  cannot  be  certain  of  the  constancy  of  the 
proportions  in  combinations,  unless  they  are.  in  a 
correspondent  degree  of  saturation,  which  it  is 
difficult  to  discover,  except  by  the  nejiitral  stats 
in  the  combinations  of  acids  and  alkalis,  and  by 
the  uniformity  of  the  characteristic  properties^ 
such  as  those  of  water.  The  greatest  number  of 
combinations  have  only  two  degrees  of  saturation 
which  can  be  considered  as  fixed,  the  term  of  the 
greatest,  and  that  of  the  least  saturation.  > 

The  names  which  express  the  composition  of  a 
substance  must  not  receive  a  less  extensive  inter- 
pretatipn;  but  when  they  are  intended  to  desig- 
^te  the  characteristic  properties  of  a  substance 

apd 
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tod  ltd  composition,  a  designation  on  which  is 
founded  the  principal  utility  of  nomenckture^  it 
is  important  that  a  just  idea  should  be  formed  of 
the  acceptation  which  is  given  to  it,  apd  it  is  de- 
sirable that  all  chemists  should  agree  to  follow  the 
•ame  rules :  with  respect  to  expressiofis  by  which 
simple  substances  are  indicated^  or  which  ard 
adopted  for  other  purposes,  they  may  vary  with 
much  less  inconvenience.  (Note  XV.) 
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CHAP.  II. 

Of  the  Action  of  Solvents. 

215,  In  treating  of  solution,  (Chap.  II.  Sect^ 
I.)y  1  considered  only  the  effects  which  resulted 
from  the  mutual  action  of  two  substances  which 
took  a  uniform  state  of  liquidity  or  gazeity,  ac« 
cordiiig  to  the  relative  energy  of  each;  I  after- 
warids  examined  the  separations  of  combinations 
^ith  took  place  pn  accouqt  of  their  solubility. 
In  these  circumstaxjces,  the  water,  which  I  take 
here  to  represent  the  solvents,  do^  not  sensibly 
change  the  state  of  saturation  of  the  substances 
which  are  in  combination;  thp  effects  which  it 
produces  are  limited  tq  (he  modification  of  those 
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of  the  reciprocal  action  of  the  integrant  particles 
of  the  combinations,  so  that  it  can  only  be  con- 
iidered  as  the  opponent  of  solidity. 
>  Nevertheless,  the  properties  of  a  solution,  whe*' 
ther  of  solid  substances  in  liquids,  (14),  or  of  two 
liquids^  (SO),  or,  finally,  of  an  elatstic  fluid  in  a 
liquid^  {153%  show,  not  only  that  it  is  the  effect 
of  a  tendency  to  combination  which  produces  a 
saturation  of  the  properties,  and  which  only  dif- 
fers in  the  intensity  of  that  which  forms  saline 
combinations,  but  also  that  the  laws  of  combina- 
tion are  nlanifested  with  the  least  disguise  in  the 
phenomena  which  it  presents. 

Since,  therefore,  a  solvent  only  produces  an 
effect  inferior  to  that  which  unites  the  elements 
of  a  combination,  we  are  confined  to  the  consi- 
deration of  the  effects  of  the  solubility  which 
depend  on  it;  but,  in  reality,  it  exercises  a  force 
similar  to  that  of  the  affinity  which  produces 
combination,  and  whose  effect  is  limited,  in  the 
solution  of  a  solid,  by  the  force  of  cohesion;  in 
the  solution  of  a  liquid,  by  the  difference  of  spe«* 
cific  gravity ;  in  the  action  of  aliquid  on  a gas> 
by  the  elasticity ;  and  in  tliat  of  a  gas  on  a  liquid, 
by  its  volume  and  by  the  temperature. 

The  action  of  the  solvents  is  not  always  limited 
to  this  effect  on  chemical  combinations ;  but  ac- 
cording to  the  reciprocal  action  of  their  elements, 
it  may  change  the  state  of  saturation,  and 
then  it  must  be  reckoned  among  the  forces  which 
KVve  to  produce  combinations. 

In 
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Id  this  chapter  I  shall  particularly  occHpy  my- 
self with  the  changes  which  may  result  in  the 
state  of  combiuationSy  especially  in  the  propor- 
tions, of  which  I  have  pointed  out  the  causes  in 
the  preceding  chapter,  from  this  action  of  the 
substances  which  are-  employed  as  solvents,  and 
whose  effect  is  most  frequently  neglected  in  the 
explanation  of  the  results  of  chemical  action. 

I  shall  endeavour  to  distinguish  the  circum- 
stances in  which  their  action  may  pass  unnoticed, 
and  those  in  which  it  must  be  included  among 
the  causes  of  the  phenomena  whose  explanation  is 
given :  for  this  purpose  it  is  necessary  to  have  re* 
course  to  properties  which  I  have  already  exa- 
mined under  other  relations. 

216.  The  action  of  water  on  the  acids  and  on 
the  alkalis  is  generally  so  weak,  compared  with 
the  force  which  produces  their  combination,  tjiat 
it  should  be  entirely  neglected,  although  in  reality 
the  mutual  tendency  to  combination  is  weakened 
by  all  the  force  with  which  each  elementary  part  is 
retained  by  a  solvent,  minus,  that  which  it  preserves 
to  hold  the  combination  in  solution:  thus,  when 
an  acid  acts  on  an  alkaline  base,  the  action  of  the 
water  does  not  commonly  produce- any  sensible 
change  in  their  mutual  saturation ;  it  only  dimi- 
nishes the  energy  of  the  acid  opposed  to  the  force 
of  cohesion,  because  it  diminishes  its  concentra- 
tion \n  the  ratio  of  its  quantity;  but  wl^en  the 
liquid  acts  on  a  weak  combination,  and  when  the 
action  which  it  exercises  on  each  of  the  si^bstances 

which 
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Vhich  compose  it  is  very  different,  the  result  de- 
pends oii  the  relation  of  these  forces;  the  liquid 
may  then  produce  a  change  which  occasions  a 
difference  in  the  combination,  and  alters  the  pro- 
portions of  it.  It  is  thus  that  water  acts  on  sufc 
phate  of  mercury;  employed  in  a  small  quantity, 
it  only  dissolves  it,  but  if  it  is  more  abundant,  its 
action  increases  in  proportion  to  its  quantity,  and 
it  establishes  new  combinations,  whose  propor- 
tions depend  on  the  state  of  the  respective  forces: 
in  this  case,  the  liquid  cannot  be  considered  as  a 
simple  solvent ;  its  action  is  one  of  the  forces 
which  must  be  estimated  in  the  change  which  is 
effected,  and  it  becomes  one  of  the  elements  of 
the  combinations  which  are  fonned. 

Many  similar  circumstances  occur,  in  which 
the  water  does  not  simply  produce  a  separation  of 
the  combinations,  without  changing  their  com- 
parative saturation,  but  also  occasions  other  pro- 
portions in  the  combinations  which'  separate:  we 
have  seen,  (202),  that  the  acidulous  phosphate  of 
lime  is  brought  to  the  state  of  neutral  phosphate 
by  the  action  of  water :  it  produces  this  effect  by 
successively  determining  tWo  combinations,  of 
which  one  is  more  acid,  and  the  other  hasf  a 
greater  proportion  of  base,  until  an  insolubility 
land  a  state  of  combination  arises,  which  at  length 
resists  all  its  action :  when  acidulous  sulphate  of 
pot-ash  h  decomposed  by  successive  crystalliza- 
tion$,  two  combinations  are  formed  by  the  action 
of  water,  at  each  crystallization,  one  of  which  is 

more 
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more  acid,  and  the  other  approaches  more  to  the 
neutral  state,  and  when  at  last  this  is  attained,  the 
reciprocal  action  of  the  elements  has  acquired  an 
energy  which  does  not  permit  the  water  to  cause 
any  further  alteration  in  their  proportions.  If^ 
therefore  the  action  of  the  water  does  not  produce 
any  change  in  the  state  of  the  saturation  of  a 
combination,  it  can  only  be  because  it  is  inferior 
to  what  remains  of  the  mutual  tendency  unsatis- 
fied in  the  elements  of  the  combination* 

fil7.  Thus,  the  chemical  action  of  a  solvent 
may  be  neglected  with  respect  to  the  state  of 
combinations,  when  other  affinities,  much  more 
powerful,  produce  them ;  but  it  acquires  import- 
ance in  proportion  as  these  affinities  are  weaker, 
and,  finally,  by  its  relative  force  it  decides,  in 
some  circumstances,  the  compounds  which  are 
formed :  the  action  of  a  liquid  on  a  solid  is  not 
limited  by  the  force  of  cohesion  alone ;  but  if  the 
solid  is  a  compound  which  has  no  great  energy,  it 
may  establish  two  new  combinations,  the  quantity 
and  the  proportions  of  the  elements  of  which  de- 
pend on  the  quantity  of  the  water  and  the  heat, 
and  the  concurrence  of  these  asfents  diminishes 
the  combination  which  remains  in  the  solid  state : 
by  employing  successive  quantities  of  water,  a 
series  of  combinations  is  produced  between  the 
two  extremes. 

Even  when  the  water  does  not  change  the  re- 
spective state  of  saturation,  and  when  it  appears 
simply  to  divide  the  combinations,  its  affinity  in 

i«^lity 
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reality  contributes  to  the  union  of  one  base  with 
one  acid,  and  of  the  other  base  with  the  oibeff 
acid ;  it  is  it  whiqh  determines  the  formation  and 
separation  of  the  most  soluble  combination,  that 
is  to  say,  that  which  opposes  the  least  obstacle  to 
it,  and  on  which  its  action  is  the  strongest;  but 
these  effects  are  represented  without  inconveni-^ 
ence  by  the  solubility  of  one  combination,  or  by 
the  force  of  cohesion  of  the  other,  as  I  have  dond 
when  I  considered  the  action  of  two  acids  on  one 
base^  or  that  of  two  acids  on  two  bases,  (Sect^ 

II.) 

Hence  it  results,  that  the  only  real  distinctioii 
which  is  to  be  made  relative  to  the  action  of 
water,  is  to  consider  if  it  produces  any  change  iii 
the  state  of  the  saturation,  or  if  it  effects  separa-^ 
tions,  and  determines  combinations,  whose  satu^ 
ration  remains  the  same. 

218.  The  observations  which  I  have  offered  oii 
the  effects  of  water  when  it  acts  as  a  force  opposed 
to  cohesion,  or  as  a  principle  of  combination,  are 
applicable  to  the  other  solvents ;  but  as  their  force 
and  their  other  properties  vary,  different  effects 
will  result,  whose  importance  must  be  appreci- 
ated :  in  this  respect  I  shall  consider  only  alco- 
hol, of  which,  after  water,  the  most  Use  is  made. 

It  must  not  be  overlooked,  that  when  I  express 
the  effects  of  the  insolubility  by  the  force  of  cohe- 
sion, I  only  mean  by  that^  the  relation  to  the  so- 
lubility, in  the  solvent,  which  produces  the  phe- 
nomena, I  use  this  expression  to  deseribe ;  for  the 

absolute 
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absolute  force  of  cohesion  does  not  correspond 
exactly  with  the  effect  of  the  solvent.  It  is  much 
better  represented  by  fusibility,  or  by  the  effect 
produced  by  heat  For  example,  barites  or  lime, 
which  totally  resist  heat,  are  nevertheless  dis« 
solved  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water.  It  fc^- 
]ows»  therefore,  that  the  affinity  of  the  water  has 
been  able  to  surmount  great  part  of  the  absolute 
force  of  cohesion  in  these  substances;  but  this 
first  effect  being  produced  by  the  affinity,  it  ap- 
pears that  it  is  only  the  solubility  increased  by  the 
action  of  caloric,  as  it  would  have  been  without 
the  presence  of  the  solvent,  which  augments  the 
proportions  of  the  substance,  naturally  solid,  in 
the  solution ;  and  that  then  the  solution  may  be 
considered  as  the  effect  of  a  double  solvent  of  the 
liquid  and  caloric,  nearly  as  has  been  done  by  La- 
voisier :  *  "  Several  different  cases  may  be  distin- 
"  guished,  according  to  the  nature  and  habitudes 
•  ^  of  each  salt.^  If,  for  example,  a  salt  is  but  little 
**  soluble  in  water,  and  greatly  so  in  caloric,  it  is 
"  clear  that  this  salt  will  be  very  little  soluble  in 
•*  cold  water,  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  will  be 
"  very  soluble  in  hot  water;  such  is  nitrate  of 
"  pot-ash,  and  more  especially  oxigenated  muriate 
*'  of  pot-ash.  If  another  salt,  on  the  contrary,  is 
^^  neither  very  soluble  in  water  or  by  heat,  it  will 
**  be  but  little  6o  either  in  cold  water  or  in  hot, 
"  and  the  difference  will  not  be  very  consider- 

•  De  la  Solut.  de  Sels  par  Ic  Calor.  Trait  Elcm.    toxp,.  ]]. 
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*^  able:  this  is  what  t^es  place  with  sulphat€  of 
**  lime. 
''  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  there  is  a  neces* 
sary  relation  between  these  three  things,  the 
solubility  of  a  salt  in  cold  water;  the  solubility 
'^  of  the  same  salt  in  boiling  water;  and,  the  de-» 
gree  at  which  the  same  salt  liquefies  by  caloric 
alone,  and  without  the  assistance  of  water ;  and 
that  the  solubility  of  a  salt,  in  the  heat  or  in 
the  cold,  is  so  much  the  greater  as  it  is  more 
**  soluble  in  caloric ;  or,  which  comes  to  the  same, 
as  it  is  susceptible  of  liquefaction  at  a  lower 
degree  of  the  thermometric  scale.'' 
Alcohol  appears  to  preserve  the  same  relations 
as  water  with  a  great  number  of  substances,  and 
particularly  with  the  acids,  alkalis,  and  saline 
combinations,  and  the  principal  difference  which 
exists  between  these  two  solvents  consists  in  the 
action  of  the  alcohol  being  weaker,  so  that  the 
force  of  cohesion  opposes  a  resistance  whose  effect 
is  greater :  hence  it  arises,  that  the  acids  which 
have  a  considerable  force  of  cohesion,  such  as  the 
oxalic  and  sedative  acids,  do  not  dissolve  in  alco-* 
bol :  it  is  the  same  with  alkalis;  those  which  have 
little  solubility  in  water,  such  as  lime,  strontiaaov 
and  barites,  do  not  dissolve  in  alcohol;  but  those 
which  are  very  soluble  in  ^a,ter,  sqch  as  pot-^asb, 
find  in  general  the  deliquescent  salts, .  can  crystal-^ 
lize  in  alcohol,  and  sometimes  if  ith  much  more 
facility  than  in  water. 
The  difference  in  the  actioi)  of  water  wd  alcohol 
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h  not  confined  to  these  separations,  which  only 
arise  from  the  greater  effect  of  the  force  of  dohe- 
sion  opposed  to  the  alcohol ;  changes  of  propor- 
tions^ 'whose  true  cause  may  pass  unobserved,  and 
which  have  often  led  to  false  conclusions^  may 
also  result  from  this  difference  of  action. 

219*  Sometimes  different  solvents  are  used,  and 
in  some  eases  successively,  to  effect  by  their 
means  the  separation  of  different  substances :  but 
the  circumstances  in  which  there  is  only  a  mix- 
ture of  these  substances,  and  those  in  which  a 
combination  exists  must  be  distinguished. 

It  frequently  happens  in  this  latter  circum* 
stance,  that  the  intervention  of  the  solvent  cm- 
ployed  produces  combinations  which  did  not 
exist,  while  it  is  believed  that  only  a  simple  sepa-» 
ration  is  effected,  and  it  is  the  weakness  of  its 
action  which  determines  the  combinations  which 
are  formed,  because,  with  more  energy,  all  the 
solution  could  have  operated,  and  the  combina** 
lion  would  have  preserved  its  integrity.  Alcohol 
acts  then  on  the  combinations  which  are  main- 
tained by  water  as  we  have  seen  that  water  acted 
with  respect  to  the  acidulous  sulphates  and  phos- 
phates, by  separating  them  into  two  combinations, 
which  differ  not  only  in  their  solubility,  but  also 
in  their  state  of  saturation. 

220.  Let  there  be  an  incrystallizable  residue  com- 
posed of  pot-ash,  nitric  acid,  muriatic  acid,  and  lime, 
the  mutual  action  of  these  substances,  and  that  of  the 
water  which  they  retain,  prevents  the  pot-ash  from 
w  crystallizing 
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crystallizing  with  the  two  acids,  or  with  that  one 
which  would  be  superior  on  account  of  its  quan- 
tity, (58);  let  alcohol  be  mixed  with  this  liquid, 
H  will  hold  the  combination  of  the  lime  with  the 
acids,  and  that  formed  with  the  pot-ash  wilt  pre^ 
cipitate :  it  is  not  a  simple  separation  of  the  ni<^ 
trate  or  muriate  of  pot-ash,  or  of  the  nitrate  or 
muriate  of  lime ;  for  these  substances  would  have 
produced  a  single  combination  in  which  each 
would  exercise  its  own  action.  It  is  the  alcohol 
which  determines  the  formation  and  separation  of 
these  salts,  because  its  disposition  to  unite  with  a 
salt  with  an  earthy  base  concurs  with  the  force  of 
cohesion  which  belongs  to  the  nitrate  and  muriate 
of  pot-ash,  and  which  opposes  their  solution  in 
alcohol  with  more  efficacy  than  their  solution  in 
waten 

This  separation  is  not  complete ;  a  small  portion 
of  the  crystallizable  salt  is  dissolved  in  the  alcohol 
by  the  effect  of  the  action  of  the  salt  with  base  at 
lime  which  renders  it  a  little  soluble  in  thisr 
solvent. 

When  in  an  uncrystallizable  liquid  there  is  an^ 
excess  of  acid  or  of  alkali  which  is  soluble  by  al- 
cohol, the  conditions  of  the  liquid  are  changed 
by  separating  the  excess^  so  that  if  a  judgment  is 
formed  of  the  state  in  which  it  was,  from  the 
results  obtained  by  means  of  this  separation;  it 
will  be  erroneous:  thus,  when  the  excess  of  pot-*' 
ash  which  opposed  the  crystallization  of  suljAiate^ 
of  pot«ash  is^  <^arried  off^  a  real  combination  with 

excess 
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excess  of  pot-ash  is  destroyed,  and  two  comtitna* 
tioQS  are  formed  which  separate;  one  is  the  alcohol 
of  pot-ash,  and  the  other  is  the  sulphate  of  pot- 
ash;, but  the  first  retains  a  small  portion  of  tlie 
Quiphate  of  pot-ash  which  is  rendered  soluble  in 
the  alcohol  by  the  action  of  the  pot-ash,  and  •  of 
which  it  cannot  be  deprived  but  by  crystalliza- 
tion; and  the  second  retains  a  small  excess  of 
pot-ash :  even  crystallization  is  not  always  suffi- 
cient to  yield  a  uniform  combination ;  for  ex$m- 
ple,  carbonate  of  pot-ash  is  obtained  in  a  crystal- 
lized state  by  .treating  common  pot-ash  with  alco- 
hol, which  dissolves  the  greatest  part  of  the 
excess  of  the  pot-ash;  but  the  crystals  retain 
enough  to  be  deliquescent  in  the  air. 

I  have  just  supposed  an  excess  of  alkali  in  car- 
bonate of  pot-ash ;  nevertheless,  it  is  as  accurate 
a  combination  as  that  of  the  neutral  carbonate : 
but  the  alkali  which  is  in  excess  with  respect  to 
the  neutral  state,  and  which  produces  a  greater 
solubility,  may  be  separated  with  more  ease,  be- 
cause the  chemical  action  is  weakened  by  satura- 
tion. The  action  of  alcohol,  therefore,  changes 
the  .  combination  which  existed,  and  substitutes 
two  new  ones  to  it;  the  salt  which  crystallizes  re- 
tains an  excess  of  alkali,  because  the  force  of 
cohesion  which  causes  the  crystallization  does  not 
belong  to  determinate  proportions,  but  begins  to 
be  energetic  before  arriving  at  its  greatest  in- 
tensity. 

A  similar  eflfect  is  produced  by  means  of  other 

substances 
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substances  which  are  equally  capable  of  forming 
with  pot-ash  a  more  soluble  combination  than, 
carbonate  of  pot-ash;  thus  Lowitz  has  shown,  that 
carbonate  of  pot-ash  could  be  obtained  by  a  small 
quantity  of  acetic  acid,  the  soluble  combination 
with  which  permits  the  carbonate  of  pot-ash  to 
crystallize,  or,  by  the  addition  of  a  little  sulphur^ 
which  forms  also  a  very  soluble  hydrogenated  sul- 
phuret;*  finally,  oxigenated  muriatic  acid  pro- 
duces the  same  effect  when  it  is  not  employed  in  a^ 
sufficient  quantity  to  form  the  oxigenated  muriate 
of  pot-ash:  if  the  solution  of  pot- ash,  partly  car- 
bonated, is  sufficiently  concentrated,  crystals  of 
carbonate  of  pot-ash  are  formed  at  the  commence- 
ment  of  the  operation. 

S21.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  solvents 
are  to  be  considered  under  two  relations,  either  as 
opposed  to  the  force  of  cohesion,  or  as  a  consti- 
tuent part  of  the  combinations  themselves ;  and, 
that  the  principles  which  have  been  advanced  re- 
specting chemical  action  must  be  applied  to  them 
under  these  two  relations;  but  a  solvent  may  be 
employed  solely  with  a  view  tp  favourer  moderate 
the  action  of  an  acid  on  a  solid  body,  then  its  quan- 
tity may  afiect  this  action  in  a  twofold  manner, 
l>oth  because  it  is  exercised  on  it  by  proportionally 
awakening  its  energy,  and  because  it  diminishes; 
the  concentration  which  it  meets  with  within  the 
sphere  of  activity.         .  I 

•  Journ.  de  Chim.  parVan  Mons.  No.  3. 
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Thus  the  solvents  weaken  the  energy  of  the  acids 
or  of  the  alkalis,  even  when  they  cannot  produce 
any  sensible  effect  on  their  respective  saturation^ 
and  if  we  then  judge  of  the  affinity  of  one  sub^ 
stance  by  the  effect  it  produces  on  another,  we 
shall  form  a  very  false  opinion.  It  may  then  be 
•considered  as  inactive  and  as  very  inferior  to  that 
n4iich  is  opposed  to  it,  while  by  only  diminishing 
the  quantity  of  the  solvent  it  will  have  a  very  dif- 
ferent effect :  thus  pot-ash  cannot  attack  sulphate 
of  barites  and  phosphate  of  lime,  if  it  is  diluted 
witfh  a  certain  quantity  of  water ;  but  if  it  is  boiled 
with  these  salts  in  a  quantity  of  water  only  suffi- 
cient to  dissolve  the  alkali,  it  decomposes  them  rh 
part 

Thc^e  effects  of  solvents,  which  depend  on  the 
difference  of  their  energy  against  the  force  of  co- 
hesion were  neglected  when  the  order  of  elective 
affinities  was  established,  to  which  alone  the  for- 
mation of  combinations  was  then  attributed :  thus 
Bergman  having  dissolved  phosphate  of  pot-ash 
in  arsenic  acid,  and  having  added  alcohol  to  the 
solution,  which  by  dissolving  the  arsenic  acid 
concurred  with  the  force  of  cohesion  of  the  phos- 
phate of  pot-ash,  and  by  that  means  produced  the 
separation  of  the  latter,  attributed  this  effect  to  a 
stronger  elective  affinity  in  pot-ash  for  phosphoric 
acid  than  for  arsenic  acid,  and  it  is  often  by  simi- 
lar means  that  the  elective  affinities  have  been  de- 
termined. 

If  alcohol  is  added  to  a  sufficiently  diluted  solu- 

'tion 
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tion  of  lime' in  muriatic  acid,  with  which  sulphu** 
reous  acid  i^  mixed,  sulphite  of  lime  precipitates: 
for  the  ssimc  reason  it  might  have  been  concluded', 
that  sulphureous  acid  has  more  affinity  for  lime 
than  muriatic  acid;  nevertheless  wlien  concen- 
trated muriatic  atid  is  poured  on  sulphite  of  lime, 
sulphureous  acid  is  disengaged:  the  saipe  prin«> 
ciples  would,  therefore,  have  led  to  contradictory 
consequences.  Besides,  alcohol  produces  the  same 
precipitates  from  a  salt  rendered  soluble  by  an  lex- 
cess  of  its  own  acid ;  thus,  from  a  solution  pf  aci** 
dulous  phosphate  of  lime,  alcohol  precipitates  a. 
iess  acidulous  phosphate, 

1122.  The  considerations  offered  In  this  chapter 
show  that  the  solvents  really  exercise  a  chemical 
action,  differing  only  in  the  intensity  from  that 
which  produces  the  most  poM'erful  combinations; 
hut  as  it  varies  in  this  respect,  and  especially  in  its 
relation  with  the  forces  which  produce  other 
combinations,  there  are  cases  in  which  it  may  be 
neglected,  l>ecause  it  occasions  no  sensible  alter- 
ation in  the  saturation,  and  there  are  others  in 
which  it  intervenes  as  a  principle  of  combination. 

When  it  does  not  change  the  state  of  the  satu*^ 
ration,  its  effect  is  limited  to  the  solubility  of  the 
combinations;  and  it  must  only  be  considered  as 
a  force  opposed  to  solidity :  it  weakens  the  action 
of  the  other  substances  opposed  to  the  solidity,  in 
the  ratio  of  its  quantity  which  exceeds  that  ne- 
cessary to  produce  liquidity,  by  diminishing  the 
quantity  of  these  substances  which  can  act|  and 

xS  by 
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by  employing  part  of  their  energy :  it  dividcs^  a 
single  combination  into  two  combinations,  of 
which  one  is  more  soluble^  and  the  other  separates 
by  the  force  of  cohesion  which  it  is  enabled  to 
oppose  to  it. 

.  Solvents  frequently  exercise  both  actions,  and 
contribute  by  one  to  the  separations  which  take 
l^ace^  and  by  the  other  to  the  proportions  of  the 
elements  which  are  established. 
-  From  the  difference  of  intensity  in  the  action  of 
two  solvents,  such  as  water  and  alcohol,  consider- 
able differences  ihay  be  produced  in  the  combina- 
tions which  separate :  a  stronger  action  prevents  . 
the  crystallization  which  would  have  taken  place 
in  a  weaker  solvent,  and  for  the  same  reason  the 
latter  can  produce  separations,  and  proportions  of 
combinations^  which  would  have  remained  blendi- 
ed  in  the  liquid  state  with  a  solvent  of  greater 
energy* 

This  exhibits  a  striking  example  of  the  influence 
which  words  have  on  the  ideas  we  form,  and  even 
on  the  results  of  oberservation.  We  begin  by 
considering  a  solvent  as  an  agent  which  only  dis- 
poses other  substances  to  form  combinations,  be- 
cause, in  reality,  it  does  not  produce  any  other 
sensible  effect,  when  it  is  not  the  cause  of  the  se- 
paration ;  and  M'^e  consequently  neglect  its  action 
jin  other  circumstances,  because,  in  them,  it  retains 
the  name  of  a  solvent. 

It  is  diflScult  to  attain  a  precision  of  language 
which  can   prevent  all  confusion;  but  it  must 

>  never 
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never  be  lost  sight  of  that  all  the  substances  which 
are  present  exercise  an  action ;  and  that,  if  there 
are  circumstances  in  which  it  may  be  neglected, 
there  may  be  others  in  which  it  contributes  effica* 
ciously  to  the  result. 


CHAP.  iir. 

Of  Efflorescence. 

223.  Some  saline  substances,  and  particularly 
carbonate  of  soda,' have  the  property  of  separating, 
in  a  certain  degree  of  humidity,  from  the  sub- 
stances with  which  they  are  combined.  Scheele 
was  the  first  who  perceived  that  this  property 
might  produce  changes  in  the  combinations.* 

This  force,  by  which  the  moleculse  unite  in 
suitable  proportions,  to  form  an  invariable  com- 
bination, and  separate  from  the  other  siibstances 
which  have  an  action  on  them,  is  very  analogous 
ttf'that  which  produces  crystallization  in  a  liquid^ 
although  from  the  difference  of  circumstances  the 
effect  is  of  a  contrary  description:  it  appears,  that 
in  these  circumstances  a  combination  which  would 
be  quickly  destroyed,  if  its  action  Mras  in  compe<- 
tition  with  that  of  the  substances  ppnt^iaed  in  ,^ 

-  •  • 

♦  IVf em.  de  Cbitp.  tomll. 
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liquid,  is  contiitualfy  separating  at  the  sucface  hy 
very  small  portions ;  by  this:  mean  its  molecidBt 
are  successively  withdra\i^D,  and  their  reciprocatl 
action  then  brings  tbeoi  intp  masses,  as  im  crystal-- 
lization:  but  whatever  may  b?  the  difteTence 
which  exiits  between  this  effect  and  that  of  th^ 
common  crystallizations,  I  shall  endeavour  to 
point  out  its  consequences,  in  the  phenomena  to 
which  it  contributes,  by  designating  it  under  the 
name  of  efflorescence,  and  by  considering  it 
principally  as  a  property  only  belonging  to  some 
substances. 

22^.  If  muriate  of  soda  is  in  coniunction  with 
lime,  in  a  suitable  degree  of  humidity,  the  action 
of  the  soda  on  the  muriatic  acid  is  weakened  by 
it :  it' partakes  of  that  of  the  lime  on  the  carbonic 
acid  of  the  atmosphere ;  but,  from  being  dimi- 
nished by  saturation,,  it  would  soon  be  inefficient 
against  the  force  of  cohesion  of  thQ  carbonate  of 
lime  if  a  separation  was  not  produced  by  efflores- 
cence :  the  decomposition  of  the  muriate  of  soda^ 
therefore*  continues,  until  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
muriate  of  lime  is  forn^ed,  because  the  muriatic 
ajcid,  being  necessarily  divided  between  the  two 
bases  in,  the  ratio  of  their  action,  a  period  arrives 
at  which  their  forces  are  balanced. 

The  small  qiiantity  of  carbonic  acid  which  is 
combined  at  first  ia  the  whole  mass  does  not  pro- 
duce a  force  of  cohesion  which  can  overcome  the 
opposed  forces,  (77);  it  is  only  sufficient  to  de- 
termine the  successive  efflorescence:  but  if  the 

quantity 
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quantity  of  carbonate  which  is  separated  is  sud- 
denly dissolved,  then  the  force  of  cohesion  has 
sufficient  intensity  to  pre<;ipitate  the  carbonate  of 
lime,  and  contrary  combinations  are  obtained  by 
this  sole  condition  of  the  quantities. 

Efflorescence  also  produces  a  separation  of  car* 
bonate  of  soda,  M'henever  this  is  in  contact  with 
carbonate  of  lime  in  a  suitable  degree  of  humi- 
dity; then,  by  means  of  the  action  exercised  on  it 
by  the  muriate  of  soda,  but  little  solution  of  car* 
bonate  of  lime  is  made ;  but  the  combination  of 
carbonic  acid  with  the  soda,  and  the  simultaneous 
separation  are  decided  by  the  disposition  to  efflo- 
rescence, and  the  phenomenon  continues.  The 
circumstances  which  favour  efflorescence  are,  a 
suitable  mixture  of  muriate  of  soda  and  carbonate 
of  lime,  and,  a  humidity  maintained  at  an  elevated 
temperature ;  the  vicinity  of  a  porous  body  also 
favours  the  decomposition  of  muriate  of  soda,  by 
facilitating  the  efflorescence  and  separation  of 
carbonate  of  soda;  but,  although  there  is  but 
little  diiference  between  the  conditions  of  t^  de^r 
composition  and  that  obtained  by  lime,  it  appears 
that  the  first  requires  a  much  greater  interval  of 
time,  and  perhaps  some  more  favourable  circuno- 
stances,  such  as  a  more  elevated  temperature; 
hence  it  probably  arose  that  Scheele  did  not  ob- 
tain this  decomposition  by  using  carbonate  of 
lime/ 

225.   These  circumstances,  which  I  have  ob- 
served on  the  borders  of  the  lake  Natron,  appear 

to 
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to  me  sufficient  to  explain  the  continual  formatioa 
of  the  immense  quantity  of  carbonate  of  soda,* 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  'production  of  carbo- 
nate  of  soda  noticed  in  other  deserts,  as  well  as 
on  the  surface  of  some  vaults  and  walls,  is  owing 
to  similar  circumstances,  or  to  such  as  are  but 
little  different 

It  is  also  to  a  similar  cause  that  the  decomposi- 
tion of  muriate  of  soda  by  plates  of  iron  kept  in  a 
damp  place  must  be  attributed:  the  carbonate  of 
soda  effloresces  on  their  surface,  and  is  decomposed 
by  being  immersed  in  the  drops  of  muriate  of 
iron  which  form  at  the  same  time. 

Scheele,  to  whom  the  principal  observations  on 
this  subject  are  owing,  proved  that  decompositions 
also  took  place  with  sulphate  and  nitrate  of  soda, 
but  not  with  the  same  salts  with  base  of  pot-ash, 
and  he  very  properly  attributed  this  difference  to 
the  efflorescent  property  of  the  carbonate  of 
soda. 

It  is  probably  for  the  same  reason,  that  several 
plants  on  the  borders  of  the  sea  can  decompose 
muriate  of  soda  in  favourable  circumstances,  that 
is  to  say,  when  they  do  not  grow  in  the  water ;  for 
then  they  only  contain  muriate  of  soda  which  is 
not  subject  to  decomposition;  the  carbonate  is 
only  formed  when  they  grow  on  tlie  shores,  iu  a 
soil  impregnated  with  muriate  of  soda,  and  which 
lias  no  more  humidity  than  is  required  for  the  ef- 

•  Mem.  sur  Tfigypte. 
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florescence;  but  this  decomposition  does  not  take 
place  in  plants  which  only  contain  salts  with  base 
of  pot-ash.  * 

Hid.  Although  efflorescence  is  a  property  whicK 
is  more  energetic  in  carbonate  of  soda  than  itf 
other  salts,  several  of  them  are  not  destitute  of 
it :  it  appears  to  me  that  it  is  from  this  cause  that 
in  old  rubbish,  impregnated  with  salt-petre,  the 
nitrate  of  pot-ash  separates  from  the  salts  with  an 
earthy  base,  and  is  principally  found  in  the  most 
flevated  parts,  while  those  which  are  contiguous 
to  the  soil  contain  principally  a  salt  with  a  calca- 
reous base. 

The  formation  of  sulphate  of  alumine  which 
takes  place  in  the  surface  of  granites  and  porphy- 
ries which  have  been  long  kept  wetted  with  sul- 
phuric acid,  as  was  done  by  Bayen;*  and  which 
he  employed  advantageously  in  the  analysis  of 
these  stones,  appears  to  me  to  be  owing  to  the 
same  cause. 

Finally,  from  the  efflorescent  property  possessed 
by  the  acidulous  sulphate  of  pot-ash,  arborisatidns 
.rise,  and  are  formed  above  a  combination  which 
retains  a  greater  excess  of  acid  than  is  suitable  t6 
the  constitution  of  this  salt ;  which  shows,  that  in 
this  phenomenon,  while  one  new  combin^tioa 
tends  to  separate  by  efflorescence,  another  tendk 
to  retain  the  ejccess  of  the  element  which  opposes 
this  effect 

•  Joura*  de  Phjrs.  1779. 

AUbough 
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Although  effloresceace  prodaoes  but  a  fluiaU 
number  of  effected  it  must  tiot  be  neglected,  since 
it  serves  to  explain  the  production  of  some  com*!- 
binations  which  are  opposed  to  those  formed  in 
ordinary  circumstances,  and  which  may  be  ^plied 
with  utility  in  the  arts.. 

We  find  in  this  a  striking  instance  of  combina- 
tions produced  by  a  slight  circunistancei  and  in 
an  inverse  order  to  that  which  is  attributed,  to  the 
elective  affinities. 


CHAR  IV. 

Of  the  Propagation  of  Chemical  Action. 

227.  Chemical  action  is  exercised  with  more 
or  less  rapidity,  and  this  circumstance  frequently 
has  great  influence  on  the  results:  the  action  of 
caloric  offers  some  relations  with  this  property 
of  other  substances  which  it  is  useful  to  examine, 

CombinationSi  which  appear  constant  in  their 
proportions,  are  destroyed  by  a  slower  action  tlia)^ 
that  which  produced  them  ;  other  proportions  arc 
established,  and  give  place  in  their  turn  to  new 
combinations :  hence  the  conclusions  drawn  from 
observation  vary  according  to  the  instant  at  which 
it  is  made :  that  is  taken  for  the  last  result  of  cfie- 

micul 
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V^ical  actioi}  wbich  precedes  pther  changes  which 
are  neglected,  and^^tate  lyhich  isonly  txamitojryi 
is  attributed  to  the  flection  of  afl^nity. 

Sometimes  therefore,  chemical  action  appears 
to  be  instantaneous,  sometimes  its  effects  are  very 
$low,  and  a  canstdi^able  space  of  time  is  neces<» 
sary  to  enable  the  forces  which  are  present  to  at« 
tain  a  s^tate  of  equilibrium*  What  are  the  disposi- 
tions in  substances  which  produce  this  difference  } 
What  are  the  circumstances  which  favour  or  ks&en 
this  effect  ? 

228.  It  must  be  observed,  in  the  first  places 
that,  independently  of  every  other  circumstance, 
chemical  action  is  much  slower  when  it  is  weak 
than  when  it  is  brisk ;  and  as  the  action  of  a  subs- 
stance  is  weakened  in  proportion  as  its  saturation 
advances,  it  is  only  the  latter  stages  of  this  satu- 
ration which  require  a  much  longer  internal  of 
time  to  be  completed  than  is  necessary  for  ad- 
vancing it  to  that  period:  tlms,  in  mechanical 
operations,  astpong  iliypulse  causes  a  body  to  pass 
through  the  same  space  in  a  much  shorter  time 
than  a  weaker  impulse. 

It  is  thenefol^'  in  •  wi^ak  combinations'  that  this 
resistance  to^  sM^ration  is  moi*e  especially  6b«- 
^irved  ;  ^uchc^re  tHi^  solutiot^s  of  salts  in  water^ 
compared  with' th/^' action  of  acids:  with  alkaiisi- 
and  a  great  difference  is  •  also  observable  between^ 
the  begini^ing  and  the  end  of  a^  soliition :  water 
caaufA  be  brought  tO'  that  point  of  saturation? 

which 
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.which  its  action  and  the  resistance  it  has  to  over* 
come  will  admit  of,  without  some  trouhle. , 

The  combination  of  an  acid  with  an  alkali  which 
is  effected  by  a  much  stronger  force  than  that 
which  produces  the  sohition  of  a  salt  by  water,  is 
also  much  quicker,  until  it  approaches  the  state 
of  saturation ;  then  its  progress  becomes  slow,  and 
a  period  arrives  at  whicli  the  papers  used  as  tests 
frequently  announce  at  the  same  time  both  dcidity 
and  alkalinity,  and  it  is  not  until  after  a  consi^ 
derable  space  of  time  that  it  can  be  ascertained 
which  of  the  two  really  predominates. 

Agitation  greatly  accelerates  the  completion  of 
a  solution,  or  of  a  combination  :  its  effect  depends 
wholly  on  the  difference  which  there  is  between 
the  action  of  a  substance  when  it  is  far  from  a 
state  of  saturation,  and  when  it  is  near  to  it:  by 
it  a  strong  and  brisk  action  is  substituted  for  a 
weak  and  slow  one. 

When  water  acts  on  a  salt  to  dissolve  it,  that 
part  which  is  contiguous  to  the  salt  is  at  first  in  a 
more  advanced  stage  of  saturation  than  that  which 
is  immediately  above  it,  and  so  on  in  succession 
to  the  surface ;  there  is  therefore  only  a  slight 
difference  of  saturation  bet\i^eu  each  stratum, 
and,  with  respect  to  each  other,  they  are  in  that 
state  of  saturation  in  which  the  action  is  weaker 
and  slower,  and  the  difli'erence  in  the  specific  gra- 
vity can  also  have  a  marked  influence  on  the  effect 
of  a  weak  tencleucy  to  combination;  but  if  the 

mo;^ 
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most  saturated  parts  of  a  liquid  are  brought  into 
Contact  with  those  which  are  the  farthest  from 
saturation,  a  much  brisker  action  is  established^ 
and  the  effects  are  accelerated ;  agitation  therefore 
is  useful  in  rendering  the  solution  uniform  much 
more  quickly,  and  this  may  be  applied  even  to  the 
strongest  combinations,  when  the  action  of  the 
substances  which  form  them,  approaches  the  term 
of  saturation. 

,  This  effect  may  be  obtained  from  the  specific 
gravity  established  between  the  strata  of  a  liquid, 
by  the  solution  of  a  salt  itself,  if  the  solution  is 
effected  at  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  so  that  tliis 
circumstance  alone  produces  solution  much  more 
quickly:  then,  as  the  water  dissolves  the  saline 
molecular,  it  descends  on  account  of  the  specific 
jgravity  it  has  acquired,  and  that  part  of  the  liquid 
which  wa«  at  the  bottom  rises  to  the  surface  by  its 
^specific  lightness.  By  this  means  a  circulation  is 
established  which  is  easily  rendered  visrble,  by 
plunging  a  tube  filled  with  sulphuric  acid  into  a 
saucer  filled  with  water;  this  current,  which  is 
pretty  rapid,  carries  with  it  the  small  insdluble 
bodies  which  may  have  been  added  to  the  liquid. 

It  appears  to  me  that  Citizen  Beaum^  was  the 
iirst  who  paid  attention  to  the  circulation  occa* 
isioned  by  the  change  of  the  specific  gravity  when 
a  salt  is  dissolved  at  the  surface  of  the  water,  and 
who  at  the  same  time  made  a  useful  application  of 
it  to  the  solution  of  the  saline  residues  which  are 
found  at  the  bottom  of  a  vessel :  in  fact,  if  the 

neck 
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neck  of  a  vessel  containing  a  ^alt  hardened  into  a 
mass  is  plunged  into  water  at  its  surface^  we  shall 
see  the  water  which  has  effected  a  solution  descend 
in  a  current,  and  the  pure  water,  or  that  which  is 
less  saturated  forms  a  contrary  current  by  rising 
to  replace  it|  whence  it  follows,  that  the  solution 
of  a  salt  is  effected  much  more  rapidly  by  the  con-^ 
tinual  renovation  of  water  whose  action  is  less 
weakened  by  saturation,  than  if  a  quantity  of 
water  whose  different  strata  would  hav€  but  little 
diifercnce  of  saturation  was  kept  upon  this  salt 
Some  time  past  Welter  applied  tiiis  property  to  all 
solid  substances  i^hich  dissolve  more  quickly  when 
they  are  retained  at  the  upper  part  of  tl»  sQlvent^ 
and,  from  him,  I  have  given  an  example  in  the 
solution  of  the  common  pot-ash,  intended  for  the 
leys  in  the  operation  of  bleaching,  by  oxigenated 
muriatic  acid  ;*  while,  from  the  contrary  action, 
the  solution  of  gazeous  substances  must  be  made 
at  the  bottom  of  the  liquid.  These  considerations 
have  become  familiar  to  chemists. 

229.  It  is  probable  that,  independent  of  the 
slowness  of  action  arising  from  the  weakness  of 
the  affinity,  substances  are  distinguished  by  a 
property  that  may  be  compared  to  the  conducting 
property  of  heat  which  I  am  about  to  examine,  so 
that  in  some  the  action  has  a  peculiar  slowness 
which  is  independent  of  its  energy:  thus,  al- 
though, at  first,  sulphuric  acid  exercises  a  brisk 

*  Journ.  des  Manufactures  et  des  Arts. 

action 


action  on  water ;  althougli  it  retains  it  strongly^ 
it  nevertheless  is  difficult  to  bring  it  to  a  uniform 
solution,  so  that  when  the  liquor  is  interposed  be- 
tween  the  eye  and  the  light,  it  shall  not  appeat 
striated:  it  is  th«  same  with  alcohol;  whik  muri- 
atic acid  and  acetic  acid  acquire  a  uniformity  of 
solution  much  more  rapidly. 

The  hygrometric  effects,  as  well  as  the  solutioh 
of  a  salt,  are  owing  to  the  tendency  of  a  substance 
to  combine  with  the  water  which  is  held  in  solu- 
tion by  the  air.  In  the  same  manner  the  action 
of  hygrometric  substances  is  observed  to  relax  as 
they  approach  the  extreme  term,  and  some  of  these 
substances  pass  through  the  different  degrees  with 
much  more  rapidity  than  others;  thus  liair  has  a 
much  quicker  effect  than  whalebone :  this  differ- 
ence does  not  depend  on  the  weakness  of  the  hy- 
grometric power,  for  lime,  which  e'xercises  it  with 
at  least  as  much  energy  as  muriate  of  lime,  never- 
theless produces  its  effect  much  slower;  it  tnusit 
therefore  be  owing  to  a  greater  or  less  faculty  of 
^propagation  which  distinguishes  these  substances^ 
and  which  is  independent  of  the  energy  of  the 
affinity. 

The  slowness  of  the  action  of  dairtic  fluids  h 

m 

very  great,  when  the  force  which  tends  to  prcH 
cluce  the  combination  is  feeble :  thus  oxigen  gas^ 
dissolves  carbonic  acid  but  slowly ;  it  is  orily»in  « 
considerable  space  of  time  that  its  action  on  iroa 
lis  exhausted.;  although  the  alkaline  sulphur^ 
exercise  a  pretty  brisk  action  btx  oxigen,"tRfey 

Bcver- 
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nevertheless  a])sorb  it  very  slowly;  the  air  acquires 
the  extreme  degree  of  humidity  with  difficulty, 
and  notwithstanding  the  vapour  of  water,  in  a  va- 
cuum, quickly  acquires  the  degree  of  tension 
communicated  by  the  temperature:  on  the  con* 
trary,  some  odorous  substances  dissolve  and  spread 
themselves  rapidly  through  an  extensive  space  of 
the  atmosphere. 

The  action  of  elastic  fluids  is  also  accelerated  by 
agitation  which  brings  the  least  saturated  parts 
together,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  differences  of 
specific  gravity  may  occasion  currents  which 
hasten  the  equilibrium  of  saturation,  as  iu  liquids; 
but  these  effects  will  also  differ  according  to  the 
position  of  the  substance  which  dissolves  or  enters 
into  combination,  and  they  will  be  complicated 
with  those  of  the  temperature. 

230,  The  faculty  of  combining  more  quickly 
with  one  substance  than  with  another  sometimes 
produces  precipitations,  which  may  be  considered 
as  accidental,  and  which  do  not  take  place  if  the 
circumstances  render  the  action  slower.  Bergman 
observed  that  when  concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
was  poured  into  saturated  solutions  of  sulphate  of 
pot-ash,  alum,  sulphate  of  iron,  corrosive  mercu- 
rial muriate,  or  other  salts  which  water  dissolves 
with  difficulty,  that  the  salts  were  rapidly  preci- 
pitated ;  but  if  the  sulphuric  acid  was  poured  in 
by  small  portions  and  tlie  liquid  agitated,  these 
precipitations  did  not  take  place.  The  same  phe- 
nomenon  is    observed  on   suddenly  mixing  an 

aqueous 
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aqueous  solution  of  muriate  of  barites  with  con- 
centrated muriatic  acid,  and  in  a  great  number  of 
other  circumstances,  in  which  it  is  seen  that  a 
precipitate  is  formed  at  the  first  instant  of  the 
mixture,  and  afterwards  re-dissolved  slowly,  or 
more  quickly  by  the  aasiistance  of  heat  or  of  agi- 
tation. \ 

If  affinity  requires  a  greater  or  less  length  of 
time  to  produce  combinations,,  this  effect  is  not 
less  marked  in  the  reciprocal  action  of  the  mole* 
culce,  by  which  they  adhere  and  form  crystalliza- 
tions :  but  if  motion  accelerates  the  formation  of 
crystals  by  bringing  the  moleculae  into  the  most 
favourable  positions,  it  must  also  be  so  moderate 
as  only  to  determine  the  first  fbtmation  of  the 
crystals,  which,  that  the  crystallization  may  be 
regular,  must  afterwards  be  completed  in  undis* 
turbed  tranquillity. 

It  appears  that  the  action  by  which  the  mole- 
culae  of  a  solid  mutually  adhere,*  is  continued  long 
after  the  moment  at  which  they  enter  into  con- 
tact ;  for  it  is  frequently  observed  that  a  precipi- 
tate recently  formed  in  a  liquid,  gradually  acquires 
a  considerable  hardness,  without  its  being  possible 
to  attribute  it  to  any  other  cause,  and  that  dif- 
ferent bodies  harden  by  age,  even  after  their  eva- 
poration has  ceased. 

231.  With  respect  to  the  communication  of 
heat,  bodies  poss$«s  a  property  analogous  to  that 
which  I  have  just  noticed:  while  the  difference  of 
temperature  between  two  bodies  is  great,  the  com- 

voL.  i;  Y  munication 
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Although  effloresceace  prodaoes  but  a  fluiaU 
number  of  effecte,  it  must  not  be  neglected^  since 
it  serves  to  explain  the  production  of  some  com^ 
binations  which  are  opposed  to  those  formed  in 
ordinary  circumstances,  and  which  may  be  applied 
with  utility  in  the  arts.. 

We  find  in  this  a  striking  instance  of  combina- 
tions produced  by  ^  slight  circunistancei  and  in 
an  inverse  order  to  that  which  is  attributed,  to  the 
elective  affinities. 


CHAR  IV. 

Of  the  Propagation  of  Chemical  Action. 

227.  Chemical  action  is  exercised  with  more 
or  less  rapidity,  and  this  circumstance  frequently 
has  great  influence  on  the  results:  the  action  of 
caloric  offers  some  relations  with  this  property 
of  other  substances  which  it  is  useful  to  examine. 

Combinations,  which  appear  constant  in  their 
proportions,  are  destroyed  by  a  slower  action  tliw 
that  which  produced  them  ;  other  proportions  arc 
established,  and  give  place  in  their  turn  to  new 
combinations :  hence  the  conclusions  drawn  from 
observation  vary  according  to  the  instant  at  which 
it  is  made :  that  is  taken  for  the  last  result  of  che- 
mical 
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inical  actioi}  wbich  precedes  qther  changes  which 
are  negkcted,  and^^tate  ^Wch  isonly  txamitotyi 
|s  attributed  to  the  flection  of  afl^nity. 

Sometimes  t^er^fore,  chemical  action  appears 
to  be  instantaneous,  sometimes  its  effects  are  very 
$low,  and  a  c(uisid^able  space  of  time  is  iieces<» 
sary  to  enable  the  forces  which  are  present  to  at« 
tain  a? state  of  equilibrium.  What  are  the  disposi- 
tions in  substances  which  produce  this  difference  } 
What  are  the  circumstances  which  favour  or  ks&en 
this  effect  ? 

228.  It  must  be  observed,  in  the  first  places 
that,  independently  of  every  other  circumstance, 
chemical  action  is  much  slower  when  it  is  weak 
than  when  it  is  brisk ;  and  as  the  action  of  a  subs- 
stance  is  weakened  in  proportion  as  its  saturation 
advances,  it  is  only  the  latter  stages  of  this  satu- 
ration which  require  a  much  longer  internal  of 
time  to  be  completed  than  is  necessary  for  ad- 
vancing it  to  that  period:  thus,  in  mechanical 
operations,  astpong  impulse  causes  a  body  to  pass 
through  the  same  space  in  a  much  shorter  time 
than  a  weaker  impulse. 

It  is  the!i^fol^<  in  weak  combinations  that  this 
resistance  to  >  s«tqpmti€m  is  moi*e  especially  6b«- 
^irved  ;  suchofre  tUe^  solutiot^s  of  salts  in  water^ 
compared  with ^tl)/^' action  of  acids^  with  alkalis^ 
and  a  great  difference  is  also  observable  between^ 
the  beginning  and  the  end  of  asollition:  water 
caaufA  be  brought  to^  that  point  of  saturation? 

which 
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tiie  point  ait  which  the  heat  is  commutiicated^  anci 
britfgs  that  part  to  it  which  is  least  dilated :  but 
these  efiects,  which  are  owing  flb  the  same  cause, 
follow  an  opposite  motion,  because  the  specific 
gravity  diminishes  in  one  case  and  augments  in 
another^  to  that  the  observations  I  have  made  on 
the  solution  of  a  salt  which  is  effected  at  the  sur- 
iace,  (828),  must  be  applied  to  heat  which  is  com* 
municated  at  the  lower  part  of  a  liquid. 

It  follows  from  this,  that  a  great  difference  is 
observable  in  the  communication  of  heat  accord- 
ing as  it  is  made  by  the  lower  or  upper  part  of  a 
liquid;  the  latter  must  be  much 'slower,  since 
there  is  a  constant  effort  in  the  molecular  to  re- 
main  in  teparate  strata  which  have  only  a  gradual 
and  slight  difference  of  temperature,  while  in  the 
first  the  difference  of  the  specific  gravity  tends 
continually  to  bring  the  parts  least  heated  to  the 
centre  from  which  the  beat  emanates. 

Another  cause  also  increases  this  effect :  while 
the  heat  penetrates  with  difficulty  from  the  supe- 
rior strata  to  the  inferior,  vapours  are  formed  at 
the  surface  which  being  afterwards  chilled  by  the 
bodies  they  encounter,  give  place  to  those  which 
succeed  them,  30  that  the  liquid  gradually  loses 
its  temperature  by  the  sides  of  the  vessel  which 
contains  it,  and  especially  by  the  surface;  by  this 
pieans  the  communication  of  the  heat  to  the  dif- 
ferent strata  becomes  slower  and  more  difficult. 

These  different  effects  must  be  carefully  distin- 
guished 
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guisbed  in  the  consideration  of  the  phenomena 
offered  by  the  commuitication  of  heat  between 
bodies  which  are  in  different  states. 

The  resistance  opposed  by  the  difference  in  the 
conducting  facultj'^,  sometimes  produces  a  distri- 
bution of  heat,  either  in  liquids  or  in  solids,  in 
which  one  substance  appears  to  take  nearly  the 
whole,  while  another  experiences  but  little  change 
in  its  temperature:  thus,  when  a  bad  conducting 
substance  is  associated  with  other  bodies,  the  heat, 
which  might  be  slowly  communicated  to  this 
substance,  and  bring  it  to  a  uniformity  of  temper 
rature,  if  it  was  surroxmded  with  an  atmosphere 
from  which  it  could  receive  heat  gradually,  passes 
much  more  rapidly  into  the  other  bodies,  while 
it  is  communicated  by  a  bad  conducting  layer  to 
the  next ;  it  is  therefore  quickly  weakened,  and 
as  the  effect  is  increased  as  the  temperature  lowers, 
this  substance  scarcely  acquires  a  sensible  heat  at 
a  small  distance  from  the  centre  of  emanation  of 
the  caloric, 

232.  The  propagation  of  chemical  action  has 
lalso  a  peculiar  character  in  compound  substance^ 
according  as  th^y  act  by  a  resultipg  affiuity,  or  by 
their  elementary  affinities. 

If  a  substance  acts  by  a  resulting  affinity,  it 
produces  its  effect  more  or  less  quickly,  which 
does  not  sensibly  relax,  unless  when  its.  action  is 
much  weakened ;  it  comports  itself  like  the  sim-* 
pie  substances :  but  if  it  acts  by  its  elementary 
affinities,  upless  its  action  is  very  brisk,  it  acquires 

aduUness 
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a  dulliiess  mwih  greater  tban  that  which  arises 
lirom  di€  wcakncas  of  its  action :  thus,-  when  nitric 
acid  is  mixed  with  an  alkaline  base,  it  quickly 
ittoceeds  hi  bringing  it  to  the  state  of  neatraliza-- 
tioiii  even  wben  the  acidity  and  jedkalinity  are 
very  nmch*  weakened  by  a  great  quantity  of 
water;  but  when  nitric aqtd  and  muriatic  acid  are 
mixed,  although  a  sufficient  agitation  is  employed, 
fhe  oxigea  separates  slowly  from  the  azote  to  com* 
liniie  with  the  muriatic  acid,  and  to  exhale  with  it 
is  *;oxigenated  muriatic  acid ;  on  the  other  hand, 
the  nitric  acid  insensibly  dissolves  the  nitrous  g^ 
and  remains  combined  with  another  portion  of  the 
jnuriijtic.acid,  in  the  state  of  nitro-muriatic  acid, 
itr  is'  net  lintiL  the  expiration  of  a  long  space  of 
time  that  ;tbe  forces  which  act  arrive  at  a  state  of 
equilibrium;  > 

Hence  it<  .fiequently  happens,  that  a  substance 
begins  to  act  by  a  resulting  affinity,  and  after-* 
Wcirds^  acts  slowly  *  by  its  elementary  affinities 
thus  a  metallic  solution  in  nitric  acid  often 
changes  its  nyature  when  it  is  kept ;  it  loses  the 
state  of  satui4fction  which  it  bad  at  first,  the  n>etal 
becomes  more  and  more  oxided,  and  sometimes  a 
greater  or  less  quantity  of  ammonia  is  formed, 
although  the  temperature  and  other  circumstances 
have  not  been  favourable  to  this  change, 
'  The  more  the  elementary  affinities  lose  their 
ft^ce  by  the  new  combinations  which  produce  a 
bigher  degree  of  saturation,  the  mo^e  u  their  imr 

ined^^  action  4i<PQ|i)ibcd^  (184)  j  (^  loore  dull* 
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ness  it  assumes.  When  oxigenated  muriatic  acid 
is  poured  into  a  solution  of  iron  a  little  oicidedy 
the  metal  very  soon  becomes  completety  oxided^ 
because  the  resulting  affinity  of  the  oxigtoated 
muriatic  acid  is  very  feeble,  and  consequently 
offers  but  little  ob3tacle  to  the  action  of  the  iron : 
if  a  solution  of  oxigenated  muriate  of  pot-ash  ii 
made  use  of,  in  which  the  oxigen  is  in  a  greater 
proportion,  but  retained  by  a  stronger  resulting 
affinity,  the  same  effect  is  not  manifested  until 
after  a  much  greater  space  of  time,  and  it  is  con- 
tinued longer.  The  action  of  caloric,  which  dimi- 
nishes the  resulting  force,  accelerates  also  that  of 
the  elementary  affinities,  so  that,  in  the  preening 
experiment,  a  very  rapid  effect  may  be  obtained 
by  means  of  it. 

When  iron  decomposes  nitric  acid,  .and  diseti-i 
gages  nitrous  gas  frotn  it^  its  action  is  sometimes 
irery  slow  at  the  commencement ;  so,  if  the  acid 
is  too  little  concentrated,  or  the  temperature  too 
low,  it  takes  place  with  difficulty ;  afterwards  thft 
action  becorties  brisk  and  tumultuous^  although 
the  state  of  the  proportions  becomes  liioris  irld 
more  unfavourable;  the  heat  disengaged  dittii« 
nishes,  proportionally,  the  effect  of  the  resulting 
affinity,  it  acts  also  on  the  iron  by  diminishing 
its  force  of  cohesion ;  but,  in  thii^  case,  that  efffcct 
is  very  small  in  comparison  with  the  other. 

This  inactivity  of  the  resulting  affinity  is  olH 
served  in  the  mixtures  of  metallic  sdluttons,  inf 
Whieb  the  Aietals  are  at  different  term:!  df  oxida<.» 

tion ; 
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tidn ;  it  is  not  until  after  a  greater  or  less  length 
of  time  that  they  attain  a  uniformity  of  oxidation, 
and  that  they  take  the  proportions  of  acid  required 
by  their  state,  either  to  remain  in  the  liquid  state, 
or  to  form  precipitates:  but  as  my  opinion  with 
respect  to  these  last  phenomena  differs  from  that 
which  is  generally  received,  I  shall  postpone  the 
discussion  to  another  part  of  this  work. 

2S3.  The  considerations  I  have  offered  in  this 
chapter  show  the  importance,  in  estimating  the 
effects  of  chemical  action,  of  directing  the  at-* 
tention  to  its  propagation,  and  to  those  circum- 
stances which  can  modify  it;  and  how  we  may  be 
deceived  by  considering,  as  the  limits  of  the  affi- 
nity of  a  substance,  those  combinations  which 
it  may  produce  at  the  commencement  of  its 
action. 

When  chemical  action  is  weak,  its  propagation 
is  slow,  so  that  we  are  easily  led  into  an  error,  by 
too  much  haste  to  obtain  a  result;  thus  many 
combinations,  which  were  believed  to  be  impos- 
sible, have  been  realized,  by  employing  the  requi- 
site time:  I  shall  select  two  from  the  great  number 
which  offer  themselves. 

Hidrogen  gas  is  considered  as  a  substance  whidi 
is  protected  by  its  elasticity  from  the  action  qj^ 
oxigenated  muriatic  acid,  nevertheless  Cruik-* 
shank  found  that  by  leaving  hidrogen  gas  in  con* 
tact  with  oxigenated  muriatic  gas  for  twenty-rfour 
hours,  a  complete  decomposition  of  the  oxige- 
nated muriatic  acid  took  place,  which  returo^d  tQ 

tb« 
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the  state  of  muriatic  acid  while  the  hidrogen 
formed  water :  the  slow  decomposition  of  carbu- 
rated  hidrogen  gas  also  takes  place  M'ith  oxige- 
nated  muriatic  acid  gas,  and  the  result  is  water , 
and  carbonic  acid.*  It  is  by  means  of  a  very 
slow  action  that,  in  germination,  the  hidrogen 
gas  is  converted  into  oxi-carbu^ated  gas,  accord- 
ing to  the  observations  of  Sennebier  and  his 
interesting  co-oi>erator  Huberf*;  it  also  appears 
to  have  been  discovered  by  them,  that  when  a 
mixture  of  oxi-carburated  gas  andoxigcn  gas  is  left 
for  a  length  of  time  over  water,  carbonic  acid  is 
gradually  formed. 

Tlie  slowness  of  the  propagation  of  chemical 
action  is  diminished  by  the  methods  which  bring 
together  the  parts  whose  state  of  saturation  is  the 
most  distant :  it  is  thus  that  agitation  forwards 
the  equilibrium  of  saturation  in  liquids  and  elastic 
.  fluids. 

The  difference  of  specific  gravity  which  tends 
to  retain  the  least  saturated  strata  of  a  liquid  at  a 
distance  from  the  salt  when  the  water  is  pla^ced 
^bove  it,  produces  a  different  effect  wheii  the  so- 
lution takes  place  at  the  surface;  then  a^current  is 
established  which  brings  the  least  saturated  liquid 
to  the  surface  of  the  salt  in  solution,  and  the  effect 
of  this  circulation  is  the  same  as  that  of  agitation; 
it  brings  the  parts  whose  saturation  is  the  most 

♦  Bibl.  Britan.  torn  XVIII, 
t  Hinip  sur  la  Germination* 

,    different 
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difitn-ent  into  contact,  and  accelerates  the  recipro- 
cal action* 

Independently  of  the  energy  of  their  action 
substances  seem  to  hare  a  different  disposition  to 
produce  the  combinations  which  they  form  with 
more  or  less  rapidity:  they  are  better  or  worse 
conductors  of  chemical  action^  and  when  this  pro^ 
pcrty  varies  to  a  certain  extent,  it  may  at  the  first 
occasion  combinations  to  which,  by  a  slower  ac» 
tion,  others  are  substituted,  until  the  equilibrium 
of  affinity  is  established. 

In  respect  of  heat,  bodies  have  a  property  ana* 

.  logous  to  the  preceding;  they  are  better  or  worse 
Conductors :  the  propagation  of  heat  is  therefore 
much  more  rapid  when  there  is  a  greatdifTerence 
jnthe  temperatures^  so  that,  in  liquids  or  elastic 
fluids,  agitation,  or  the  circulation  which  is  estab* 
lished  on  account  of  the  difference  of  the  specific 
gravities,  produces  the  same  effects  as  are  observed 

^  in  the  solution  of  a  salt :  in  the  explanation  of  the 
phenomena  arising  from  the  communication  of 
heat  in  liquids  and  elastic  fluids,  we  must  there* 
fore  include  tlveJr  conducting  property,  the  dts-* 
tance  of  the  temperatures,  and  the  effects  of  the 
specific  gravity  which  alters  the  position  of  their 
xnoleculae.  (Note  XVI.).  Heat  intervenes  in 
solutions^  and  b}^  the  movernents  it  occasions  by 
changing  the  specific  gravities,  and  by  the  dimi- 
nution it  produces  in  the  resistance  of  the  cohe- 
sion, it  establishes  a  greater  difference  between  the 
opposing  forces. 

The 
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The  analogy  Avhich  I  have  pointed  out  between 
the  combinations  of  caloric,  and  ^he  other  chemi-p 
cal  combinations,  is  here  extended  to  that  observed 
between  the  propagation  of  chemical  action  which 
produces  solutions,  and  that  of  heat  which  tends 
•to  produce  an  equilibrium  in  bodies  of  different 
temperatures. 

In  compound  substances,  particularly  in  those 
containing  elements,  naturally  gazeous,  the  result- 
ing affinity  is  much  quicker  in  its  action  than  the 
elementary  affinities,  even  when  the  opposing 
forces  are  capable  of  destroying  it,  unless  they 
have  a  great  preponderance;  whence  it  is  fre- 
quently observed  that  a  combination  formed  by  a 
resulting  affinity,  gradually  yields  to  the  action  of 
jthf^  elementary  affinities. 


SECTION 
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SECTION  VI. 


Of  the  Action  of  the  Atmosphere. 


CHAP.  I. 
Of  the  Comtitution  oftM  AtmtNt^erc^ 

£34.  THE  atmosphere  intervenes  in  a  great 
number  of  chemical  phenomena,  by  the  dissolving 
action  it  exercises  on  liquids  and  elastic  fluids,  by 
the  obstacle  which  it  oppdses  to  their  natural  dis-» 
positions,  or  by  the  combination  of  one  of  its  elC' 
inents. 

It  must  therefore  be  considered  under  these  re* 
lations,  with  a  view  to  discover  the  part  it  takes  in 
these  phenomena;  but  its  constitution  varies  its 
action. 

The  constitution  of  the  atmosphere  is  the  result 
of  the  conditions  in  which  it  is  found ;  that  is  to 
say,  of  the  pressure  it  experiences,  of  its  tempera- 
ture^ and  of  its  humidity,  I  have  already  examined 
•  the 
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the  comparative  effects  of  pressure  and  tempera- 
ture on  the  gases  in  general  (109);  but  they  re- 
quire a  more  particular  application  with  respect  to 
the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  and  to  the  dispo- 
sitions of  the  liquids  which  it  tends  to  dissolve. 

Experiment  has  shown  that  the  volume  of  the 
atmosphere  diminishes  in  the  ratio  of  the  weights 
which  compress  it :  all  the  permanent  gases  fol-  ^ 
low  the  same  law ;  but  a  distinction  must  be  made 
with  respect  to  the  elastic  vapour  of  water  which  . 
it  holds  in  solution,  according  to  the  proportion 
found  in  it:  if  the  air  is  saturated  with  it,  tlie 
elastic  vapour  cannot  undergo  a  diminution  of 
the  space  it  occupies,  without  a  part,  propor- 
tionate to  the  diminution,  resuming  the  liquid 
state  (167)  ;  but  if  the  space  is  increased,  it  dilates 
like  the  other  gases  and  then  the  hygrometer  moves 
towards  dry :  when  the  air  is  not  in  a  state  of  sa- 
turation, it  approaches  that  term  in  proportion  as 
it  is  compressed,  and  the  hygrometer  moves  to- 
wards humidity  ;  but  when  it  has  arrived  at  tjie 
term  of  saturation,  it  can  not  be  farther  contract- 
ed without  part  of  the  aqueous  vapour  separating 
in  water ;  all  which  remains  in  solution  retains  the 
same  degree  of  tension :  thus  compression  reduces 
the  volume  of  elastic  vapours  as  it  does  that  of  the 
permanent  gases,  as  far  as  the  term  of  saturation ; 
it  then  reduces  the  quantity, 

235.  We  have  seen  (108)  the  law  which  the  dir 
latation  of  gases  by  heat  is  subject  to :  but  the 
elevation  of  temperature  produces  effects  on  the 

elastic 
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elartic  vdjpour,  or  rather  oii  the  liquid  tending  to 
,  form  that  vapouri  which  deserve  a  particular  con^ 
'  aideration. 

Ist  It  dilates  the  elastic  vapour  like  a  gas  and 
augments  its  tension,  so  that  the  vapour  makes  an 
equilibrium  with  a  column  of  mercury,  which  is  in 
tiie  same  rdatioa  as  the  tensions,  to  that  which 
^  produced  the  first  tension :  the  vapour  of  water 
which  ait  15  degrees  could  raise  the  mercury  six 
■  lines,  will  raise  it  nearly  nine  at  a  temperature  of 
SO"*  or  will  be  compressed  by  this  column  to  pro* 
serve  its  first  volume. 

Sd.  It  augments  the  quantity  which  occupies  a 
determinate  i^ac^  or  which  is  dissolved  in  a  vo* 
lume  of  air,  so  that  if  there  is  not  water  enough  to 
satisfy  this  condition  the  heated  air  is  consequently 
removed  from  the  degree  of  saturation,  and  causes 
the  hygrometer  to  move  towards  dry. 

But  if  there  is  water  enough  to  produce  satura* 
tion,  the  tension  increases  in  a  much  greater  pro* 
portion  than  in  the  preceding  supposition,  so  that 
a  much  more  considerable  effect  is  added  to  the 
first 

The  quantities  of  water  which  dissolve  in  a  vo- 
lume of  air,  by  the  elevations  of  temperature,  are 
therefore  in  a  much  gr^er  proportion  than  the 
dilatations:  according  to  the  observation  of 
Saussure,  the  cubic  foot  of  air  saturated  with 
water  contains  nearly  1 1  gr:  at  15^  of  the  thermo- 
meter; and  at  6.78*  it  can  only  contain  five 
grains. 

Hence 
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Hence  it  will  be  seen  why  air  which  is  cooled 
by  dilatation,  deposits  water:  the  cold  produced 
by  the  dilatation  has  a  much  greater  effect  on  the 
quantity  of  watej  held  in  solution,  than  the  aug- 
mentation of  the  space  which  it  occupies:  thia 
explains  why,  in  a  machine  used  in  the  IJungariatt 
mines*,  the  air  which  is  compressed  by  the  weight 
of  a  column  of  200  feet  of  water  deposits  snow  and 
small  icicles  when,  by  the  opening  of  a  cock,  it  is 
permitted  to  resume  the  state  it  would  have  had  at 
an  ordinary  pressure. 

236.  Since  the  effort  of  the  elasticity  is  the 
same  when  water,  by  its  tension,  raises  a  column  of 
mercury  in  a  vacuum,  or  when  it  has  already  tan 
ken  the  elastic  state  (165),  we  may  ascertain,  by 
the  e0cct  which  it  produces  in  one  circumstance, 
that  which  might  be  obtained  fransL  it  in  anotbesv 
and,  by  the  tension  of  a  liquid,  we  may  estimate 
the  elastic  force  of  the  vapour  at  different  tem- 
peratures. 

Betancourt  has  made  some  very  interesting  ex- 
periments on  this  subject  f ;  but  although  tdiey 
have  a  sufficient  degree  of  accuracy  for  the  end  he 
proposed^  they  have  not  enough,  particularly  in 
the  inferior  degrees,  to  ascertain  the  laws  of  diia* 
tation :  thus  he  obtained  no  effect  in  the  first  four 
degreeis  of  the  thermometer,  and  be:  bad  but  0«  li 

•  Philos.  Trans,  vol.  lii. 

t  Essai  experimental  et  analytique^  etc.  Prony.  Journ.  Poly- 
technique,  Cahier  I. 

inches 
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inches  for  10*  while  the  ohservation  of  Van  Maram 
gives  0.40  inches. 

Volta,  in  his  researches,  has  distinguished  as  I 
have  done  since,  the  effect  arising  from  the  increase 
of  tension  by  the  elevation  of  temperature,  and 
which  follows  the  common  law  of  all  the  gases,  from 
that  which  is  produced  by  the  formation  of  anew 
vapour,  which,  itself,  takes  the  tension  given  by 
the  temperature,  so  that  he  was  enabled  to  account 
for  the  two  causes  which  produce  the  increase  of 
the  elastic  action  of  a  liquid,  or  of  the  vapour 
which  it  forms  by  heat :  he  observed  that  in  these 
effects,  all  the  liquids  follow  the  same  law,  not 
only  when  they  have  arrived  at  the  term  of  ebul- 
lition, but  at  terms  equally  distant  from  that  of 
ebullition :  he  remarked  that  the  elastic  effort  was 
nearly  doubled  from  IS**  to  13*  of  Reaumur's  therr 
mometer. 

I  do  not  offer  these  results,  which  I  have  coIIec« 
ted  from  his  conversation,  without  doubts,  they  are 
incomplete,  and  he  purposes  to  give  them  greater 
precision. 

237.  Dalton  has  just  published  an  important 
Memoir  on  the  same  subject :  I  shall  give  a  sum-' 
mary  of  it,  such  as  it  is  found  in  the  Bibliotheca 
Britannica.''^  I  shall  apply  the  principles  which  I 
have  endeavoured  to  establish  to  it,  and  I  shall 
discuss  the  physical  hypothesis  which  he  uses  to 
ei^plain  his  results. 

*  Bibl.  Brit  torn,  xx,  and  xxi» 

"The 
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"  The  author  takes  a  barometer  tube  perfectly 
dry,  he  fills  it  with  ihercury  previously  boiled,  and 
he  marks  that  part  of  the  tube  at  which  the  mer- 
cury remains  suspended,  forming  a  Torricellian 
barometer.  He  graduates  this  tube  in  inches  and 
tenths,  by  scratching  it  with  a  file ;  he  then,  after 
having  taken  out  the  mercury,  wets  it  with  water, 
or  any  other  liquid  whose  vapour  he  means  to  ex- 
amine;  he  fills  it  again  with  mercury,  carefully 
excluding  the  air,  and  when  the  tube  has  been  ad- 
justed for  some  time,  the  liquid  with  which  its 
inside  had  been  wetted  collects  gradually  above 
the  column  of  the  mercury,  where  it  forms  a  small 
stratum. 

"  To  give  the  vapour,  which  then  forms  in  the 
Torricellian  vacuum,  that  temperature  which  he 
wishes,  the  author  fixes  this  barometric  tube 
through  a  cork,  in  a  glass  tube  two  inches  in  di^- 
ameter  and  14  inches  long.  The  barometer  is 
retained  in  the  axis  of  this  tube  by  two  corks  which 
it  passes  through,  in  the  upper  one  of  which  there 
is  a  second  opening  for  the  purpose  of  filling  the 
large  tube  with  water  more  or  less  heated,  as  far  as 
the  temperature  of  155*^  (54-I-  R.) 

"  For  higher  temperatures,  the  author  employs 
a  syphon  barometer,  the  long  tube  of  which 
he  incloses  in  a  tube  of  tin,  which  can  support 
boiling  water,  and  he  judges  of  the  descent  of  the 
mercury  in  the  invisible  part  of  the  tube,  by  its 
ascent  in  the  inferior  branch.  This  method  sup- 
poses that  the  tube  is  of  equal  diameter  tlirough 
its  whole  length. 

VOL.  I.  2  ''By 
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^*  By  an  air-pump,  furnished  with  a  barometer 
gfige,  the  force  of  the  aqueous  vapour  at  different 
temperatures  above  that  of  boiling  water,  may  foe 
also  determined  A  phial  half  filled  with  warm 
water,  into  which  a  thermometer  is  immersed, .  is 
placed  under  the  receiver ;  the  vacuum  is  gradually 
formed,  and  at  the  instant  at  which  the  water  be- 
gins to  boil  from  the  pressure  of  the  airbdngdi- 
minishedy  the  degree  of  the  thermometer  and  that 
of  the  gage  are  marked.  The  height  of  &e  mer^ 
cury  in  the  latter  is  the  exact  measute  of  the  force 
of  the  vapour ;  this  method  is  applicable  to  other 
liquids, 

*^  By  employing  these  different  processes,  and 
by  repeated  experiments,  the  results  of  which 
he  compared  with  great  care,  the  author  has  ar« 
ranged  a  table  of  the  expansive  forces  of  aqueous 
vapour  for  each  degree  of  Fahrenheit's  thermome- 
ter, from  the  freezing  to  the  boiling  point;,  and 
the  examination  of  the  results  having  shown  that 
they  followed  a  law  sufficiently  regular,  and 
which  is  nearly  correspondent  with  a  geometrical 
progression,  the  ratio  of  which  decreased  but 
little,  he  was  induced  to  extend  his  table,  on  the 
dne  side  as  far  as  the  freezing  point  of  mercury, 
and  on  the  other  to  325*  Fahr.  (ISOf  Reaum.) 
(The  publisl^ers  have  given  this  table,) 

**  It  is  known  that  there  are  liquids  mor^  eva* 
j)orable  than  water,  such  as  ammonia,  ether,  al- 
cohol, &c.  there  are  others  M'hich  are  less  so,  such 
as  mercury,  sulphuric  acid,  muriate  of  lime,  solu- 
tion 
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tion  of  pot-ash,  &c.  and  it  appears,  according  to 
this  author,  that  the  force  of  the  vapour  of  each 
of  these  liquids,  in  a  vacuum,  is  proportionate  to 
its  evaporability.  M.  de  Betancourt  maintained 
that  the  force  of  the  vapour  of  water  and  that  of 
spirit  of  wine  are  in  constant  proportion,  that  is  to 
45ay,  nearly  as  3  to  7.  The  results  of  the  author's 
first  experiments  were  nearly  the  same,  but  as  he 
proceeded  they  were  more  different,  and  after 
much  labour  on  six  different  liquids,  he  arrived 
at  this  general  conclusion,  to  wit,  "  that  reckoning 
"  from  a  certain  vapour  of  a  given  force,  the  va- 
"  riation.of  this  force,  by  the  changes  of  tempera- 
*^  ture,  is  the  same  in  all  liquids/'  Thus  taking 
as  a  common  term  the  force  which  sustains  thirty 
English  inches  of  mercury,  that  is  to  say,  that  of 
every  liquid  in  a  stdte  of  ebullition  in  the  open  air^ 
it  will  be  found  that  aqueous  vapour  loses  half  its 
Jbrce by  a  diminution  of  30*  F,  in  its  temperature: 
it  is  the  same  with  every  other  liquid;  its  vapour 
loses  half  its  force  by  being  cooled  30^  below  its 
own  peculiar  term  of  ebullition,  and  the  same  force 
is  doubled  in  the  vapour  of  every  liquid^  as  in  that 
of  water,  by  an  increase  of  40*  F.  above  the  boil- 
ing point  of  the  liquid  in  question* 

"  The  author  commences  the  series  of  experi- 
ments which  led  to  the  above  conclusions  with 
sulphuric  ether ;  this  liquid  entered  into  ebullitiX)a 
at  102*  F.  (31-I-  R.)  He  introduced  a  small  quan- 
tity into  a  barometer  tube  and  found  that  its 
vapour,  at  a  temperature  of  62*  F.  (13i  R.)  sus- 

z  2  tained 
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tained  1 SL75  inches  oif  mercury.  This  b  the  ibrce 
of  aqueous  vapour,  at  179* ;  now  these  two  teiii* 
peratures  are  40*  F.  distant  Arom  the  boiling 
points  of  water  and  ether,  to  wit»  from  lOS^  and 
f  18\  The  author  proves  the  same  correspond 
dence  in  the  other  parts  of  the  scale  below  the 
term  of  ebullition :  he  also  proved  it  at  the  tem- 
.peratures  above  the  same  term  by  meians  of  a  sy- 
phon tube,  into  whose  short  branch  he  introduced 
some  drops  of  ether,  the  vapour  of  which  raised  a 
more  or  less  considerable  column  of  mercury  in 
the  long  branch,  in  the  ratio  of  the  temperature 
communicated  to  the  ether,  by  plunging  the 
short  branch  into  hot  water.  He  found  that  at 
147^  the  vapour  of  ether  had  a  force  equivalent  to 
6i.75  inches  of  mercury.  This  is  also  the  force  of 
the  vapour  of  water  at  257^  which  is  45^  from  the 
boiling  point  of  water  as  the  other  is  45''  from' that 
of  ether, 

^^  By  a  skilful  disposition  of  the  apparatus,  the 
author  was  enabled  to  sirbmit  the  vapour  of 
ether  to  the  temperature  of  boiling  water:  its 
force  then  was  equivalent  to  137-6?  inches  of  mer- 
cury. This  temperature  (21 2*)  is  1 10*  above  that 
of  boiling  ether.  Now,  water  at  522*  thiat  is  to 
say,  110^  above  its  boiling  point  raises  1S7«S8  in- 
ches of  mercury:  the  law  in  question  is  there- 
fore prQved  at  every  degree  of  temperature  ex- 
amined. 

**  In  the  experiments  on  the  vapour  t>f  spirits 

of 
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of  vrine,  the  author  found  that  the  force  of  this 
vapour  exceeded  that  of  the  aqueous  vapour  a  little, 
at  the  same  distance  from  ebullition.  He  attributes 
this  , difference  to  the  difficulty  of  preserving  the 
alcttoi  at  the  same  degree  of  rectification  during 
the  experiment ;  besides  the  difference  scarcely 
exceeded  two  inches,  a  quantity  within  the  limits 
of  inevitable  errors  in  this  kind  of  experiments. 
The  same  difficulty  as  those  he  met  with  in  the  ex* 
periments  on  spirit  of  wine,  was  attended  with 
greater  inconvenience  in  those  with  ammonia. 

**  Muriate  of  lime,  which  entered  into  ebullition 
at  230*,  that  is  to  say,  at  18'  above  the  tempera* 
ture  at  which  water  boils,  introduced  into  a  Torri- 
cellian vacuum,  and  heated  successively  to  55^ 
65®  70*  and  95"^  Fahr.  produced  depressions  of  the 
mercurial  column,  which  agreed  very  well  with 
those  produced  by  the  aqudotis  vapour  at  the  same 
distances  from  the  boiling  point  of  pure  iv'ater." 

The  results  which  I  have  detailed  and  which 
point  out  the  regular  movement  of  all  liquids  and 
of  all  elastic  fluids,  in  the  progress  of  the  elasticity 
which  they  receive  from  caloric,  show  that  the  re^ 
ciprocal  action  of  the  moleculge  either  produces 
no  effect,  or  become*  uniform  from  the  ttttn  at 
which  the  influence  of  the  force  of  cohesion  ceases : 
it  is  then  modified  by  the  action  of  caloric  alone, 
which  by  combining  to  an  equal  degree  of  satura^ 
tioq,  produces  effects  which  are  similar,  when  they 
are  disentangled  from  -those  of  the  causes  which 
act  in  a  contrary  manner. 

9^d*  PaltoQ 
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S38.  Dalton  has  examined  another  series  of 
phenomena:  he  determined  the  dilatations  expe- 
rienced by  the  air^  when  In  contact  with  a  liquid, 
according  to  the  elastic  tension  qf  the  liquid. 
**  In  this  course  of  experiments,  hp  employed 
manometers  composed  pf  straight  cylindrical 
tubes,  hermetically  sealed  at  one  of  their  extre- 
mities, and  4-  of  an  inch  in  their  internal  diameter. 
They  were  divided  into  equal  part^;  a  drop  or  twp 
of  the  liquid  to  be  submitted  tp  experiment  was 
put  into  the  bottom  of  the  tube,  and  after  drying 
it  well  within,  common  air  or  some  similar  gas  was 
admitted,  and  kept  in  by  a  cplumu  of  mercury, 
from  T^  to  SO  inches  long,  according  to  circum- 
stances. The  sealed  extremity  of  the  manometer 
was  then  plunged  into  water  at  a  given  tempera- 
ture, and  the  expansion  of  the  elastic  fluid  occa- 
sioned by  this  temperature  wa^  ipdicated  by  the 
motion  of  the  mercury. 

"  The  dilatation  of  dry  air  had  been  previously 
ascertained,  and  here  the  author  notice?,  that  ac- 
cording to  the  experiments  which  will  be  the  sub- 
ject of  a  subsequent  esgay,  the  expansibility  of  all 
the  elastic  fluids  is  the  same,  or  nearly  so,  in  simi- 
lar circumstances.  A  thousand  parts  pf  any  one 
of  these  fluids  fills  a  volume  from  ]370  to  J380 
parts  by  a  heat  equivalent  to  180?  F.  (80  R.)  and 
this  dilatation  takes  place  in  a  progression  nearly 
uniform. 

* 

*'  The  following  is  the  simple  formula  of  com- 
bined dilatation,  when  a  vapour  is  mixed  with  a 

gas 
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gasy  resulting  from  all  the  experiments  he  made 
between  the  temperatures  of  ice  and  boiling 
water.  ^ 

"  Let  i,  be  the  space  occupied  by  a  dry  gas  at  a 
given  temperature ;  j),  the  pressure  which  it  ex- 
periences, expressed  in  inches  of  mercury ;  J\  the 
elastic  force  of  the  vapour  of  the  liquid,  at  the 
same  temperature  and  in  a  vacuum :  at  the  mo*^ 
mept  of  the  mixture  a  dilatation  takes  place,  and 
the  space  occupied  by  the  two  fluids  soon  becomes 

_   P 

III     ' 

"  Thus,  for  example,  when  aqueous  vapour  is 
mixed  with  air,  there  is  j&=30  inches; y=:  15  in- 
ches,   at  the  given  temperature,  (180®  F.)   then 

P    rr:;:— =;2  that  is  to  say,  the  volume  U 

P—J      30—15  "^ 

doubled. 

"  If  the  temperature  is  203®  F.,  f^ssAS  is  sex^ 
tupled. 

"If j)r=:60  inches, jr=30  inches,  at  the  tem- 
perature of  boiling  water,  then  the  space  is  equal 

to—. =:;;2;  that  is  to  say,  water  at  a  pressure 

60—30  ^  * 

of  60  inches  of  mercury  and  at  the  temperature 

of  boiling  water  produces  a  vapour  which  is  ex-* 

actly  double  that  of  the  volume  of  the  air. 

*4f  ether  is  used:  let  the  temperature  be  =:70**P. 

(17**R.),  we  shall  have  y=:  15;  if  we  suppose 

/)  =  30,  in  that  case  the  volume  of  air  will  be 

doubled." 

SS9.  Dalton 
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^39-  Dalton  also  examined  the  different  opi« 
nions  respecting  the  relations  of  two  gases  which 
occupied  the  same  space  together ;  the  following 
is  that  which  he  adopts. 

^^  The  particles  of  one  of  the  two  fluids  cannot 
exercise  either  attraction  or  repulsion  on  those  of 
the  other;  that  is  to  say,  in  this  supposition,  they 
will  conform  to  the  laws  of  elastic  bodies. 

"  In  that  case,  if  the  two  fluids  are  mixed,  they 
will  distribute  themselves  so  that  their  united 
forces  shall  equal  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere. 
Each  of  them,  with  respect  to  the  other,  will  be 
only  an  obstacle  which  will  occupy  the  space  left 
vacant  between  the  homogeneous  moleculse ;  the 
pressure  exercised  on  a  given  molecule  of  a  mixt 
fluid  thus  composed,  will  proceed  exclusively 
from  the  repulsive  action  of  the  homogeneous 
molecular. 

■ 

"  The  author  is  of  opiqion,  that  this  hypothesis 
resolves  all  the  difficulties  in  the  mixtures  of  gases 
without  combination.  Thus  all  the  components 
of  the  atmosphere,  oxigen  gas,  azote,  hidrogen, 
carbonic  acid,  aqueous  vapour,  &c.  are  arranged 
together,  at  a  given  pressure  and  temperature; 
and  by  a  paradoxical,  though  true,  disposition, 
each  of  them  occupies  all  the  space  destined  for 
the  aggregate  of  these  fluids.  Besides,  they  are 
so  rare,  that  the  space  which  encloses  the  whole 
of  them  differs  very  little  from  a  vacuum. 

"  Independently  of  the  azote  and  oxigen  gases, 
the  two  principal  cpmponerits  of  atmospheric  air, 

the 
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the  author  considers  the  aqueous  vapour  and  car* 
bonic  acid  as  two  other  ingredients  constantly 
mixed  in  this  fluid.  He  assigns  the  following 
proportions  to  these  four  substances. 

"  The  azote  gas  would,  alone,  sustain  21.2  Eng-^ 
lish  inches  of  mercury  in  the  barometer. 

"  The  oxigen  'gas  would  sustain  about  7.8: 
neither  of.  these  gases  change  their  state  by  any 
known  degree  of  cold. 

"  The  aqueous  vapour  varies  in  quantity,  ac- 
cording to  the  temperature."* 

240.  Thus  two  elastic  fluids,  of  different  na- 
tures, exercise  no  more  reciprocal  action  than  if 
one  was  a  vacuum  with  respect  to  the  other:  that 
which  occupies  the  first  space  is  considered  as  an 
obstacle,  which  is  only  made  known  by  an  inac- 
curate comparison  of  which  I  shall  speak,  but 
which  does  not  act  on  the  expansive  force  of  the 
gas,  and  which  does  not  exercise  chemical  action, 
and  only  a  momentary  existence  is  assigned  to  this 
obstacle. 

Deluc,  to  whom  so  many  laborious  and  impor- 
tant researches  on  this  subject  are  owing,  at  first, 
attributed  all  the  phenomena  of  evaporation  solely 
to  the  action  of  fire:  he  afterwards  admitted  t  a 

*  Tj^e  paper  frpm  which  Pjctet  appears  to  have  extracted  this 
account  for  the  Bibliotheca  Britannica  is  inserted  in  Vol.V. 
p.  24-4,  of  the  Quarto  Series  of  Nicholson's  Philosophical  Jour- 
nal. In  it  Mr.  Dalton  states  the  power  of  the  carbonic  acid  gas 
to  be  equal  to  ^  inch.  T. 

+  Philps.  Trans.  1793* 

force, 
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force,  which  he  compared  to  that  of  capillary 
tubes,  which  introduced  the  moleculse  of  one  elas^^ 
tic  fluid  between  those  of  another,  until  there  waa 
an  equilibrium  between  the  action  and  the  re* 
action,  which,  at  the  bottom,  is  another  manner  of 
describing  affinity :  but  neither  him,  nor  the  phi- 
losophers who  have  followed  his  opinion,  imagined 
that  one  gas  was  to  be  considered  as  derived  of 
mechanical  action,  or  as  a  vacuum  in  respect  of 
another.  This  opinion,  which  is  rendered  impor- 
tant by  well  selected  and  very  interesting,  results, 
must  therefore  be  opposed  by  new  observations. 
..  I  shall  in  the  first  place  remark,  that  in  the  by* 
potbesis  which  I  have  chosen,  that  is  to  say,  in 
Itdmitting  that,  by  the  action  of  a  gas,  the  elastic 
vapour  takes  the  properties  of  a  permanent  gas, 
the  phenomena  which  have  just  been  described  are 
explained  in  a  natural  manner :  I  take  as  an  ex- 
ample the  case  in  which  the  elastic  tension  of  a 
liquid  being  15,  and  the  pressure  30,  the  liquid  is 
contained  in  a  space  with  a  volume  of  air,  and 
produces  the  manometric  effects,  (166),  and  in 
which  the  compound  gas  afterwards  passes  to  the 
i^ts^te  which  it  wduld  have  in  the  atmosphere,  at  a 
|)ressure  of  30,  and  3till  in  contact  with  the  liquid} 
the  air  in  the  manometer  experiences  a  pressure  of 
*5  degrees,  its  volume  will  therefore  be  diminished 
in  the  propbrtion  of  45  to  30,  but  it  will  also  be 
dilated  in  ^he  same  proportion  when  it  passes  to  ^ 
-  pressure  of  30 :  the  elastic  vapour  must  experience 
a  similar  dilatation,  and  acquire  a  correspondent 

specific 
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specific  levity ;  but  the  volume  being  augmented 
by  the  dilatation  of  the  air,  a  new  vapour  will  be 
formed  corresponding  to  the  augmentation  of  the 
gpace :  the  result  of  these  three  causes  united  will 
give  a  volume  precisely  double  that  which  the  air 
had ;  in  fact,  if  dry  air  at  a  tension  of  30  is  in- 
troduced into  a  space  in  which  it  can  dilate,  and 
if  a  liquid  at  a  tension  of  15  is  placed  therein,  it 
follows  from  the  principles  established  by  observa- 
tion, that  the  elastic  vapour  which  forms  is  in  the 
same  quantity  in  a  space  which  is  void  or  M'hich  is 
filled  with  air;  that  the  vapour  will  occupy  half 
the  space  in  which  the  air  was  contained,  half  of 
this  must  therefore  be  driven  out;  but  it  will  re.- 
quire  a  new  space,  equal  to  that  of  the  first  half, 
and  which  will  be  in  the  same  situation ;  a  quan* 
tity  of  vapour  will  therefore  be  formed  equal  to 
the  first,  and  the  volume  will  be  doubled  confor- 
mably to  the  formula  of  Dalton, 
.  Nevertheless,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  indifference, 
^s  will  be  seen  shortly,  to  prefer  a  physical  hypo- 
tjiesis  which  accords  with  the  properties  from 
which  the  phenomena  are  derived,  to  another 
yrhich  can  only  represent  their  results:  I  shall 
therefore  examine  the  supposition  on  which  Dal- 
ton  founds  his  explanations. 

1st.  It  is  not  essential  to  the  gsuses  to  be  de- 
prived of  reciprocal  action :  do  not  nitrous  gas 
and  oxigen.gas;  ammoniacal  gas  and  muriatic 
gas;  oxigenated  muriatic  gas  and  sulphurated  or 
phosphorated  hidrogen  gas,  enter  into  combina* 

tion 
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tion  with  each  other^  or  are  tfaey  not  very  easily 
decomposed  by  their  reciprocal  action? 

fid.  Hidrogen  gas  and  ozigen  gas  form  water 
in  a  given  circumstance;  azote  gas  and  oxigen 
gas  can  also  produce  nitric  acid ;  but  tiK  recipro-* 
cal  action  which  decides  the  combinations  cannot 
he  considered  as  a  force  commencing  at  the  pre* 
<H8e  moment  at  which  it  is  manifested,  it  must 
have  existed  long  before  producing  its  effect^  and 
increases  gradually  until  it  becomes  prepon* 
derant 

Sd.  Azote  gas  comports  itself  with  oxigen  gas, 
in  the  changes  occasioned  by  temperature  and 
pressure,  precisely  like  one  and  the  same  gas: 
Is  it  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  a  supposition 
which  obliges  us  to  admit  so  great  a  difference  of 
action  without  an  ostensible  cause? 

4th. .  When  one  gas  is  mixed  with  another  which 
has  a  great  difference  of  specific  gravity,  for  ex- 
ample, when  hidrogen  gas  is  placed  above  car* 
bonic  acid  gas,  it  is  not  until  after  several  days 
that  the  mixture  becomes  uniform :  if  the  first 
only  offered  a  void  space  to  the  carbonic  acid,  it 
would  rush  into  it  with  rapidity;  will  it  then  be 
said,  that  hidrogen  gas  offers  an  obstacle  which 
must  be  overcome  ?  If  this  obstacle  is  a  mecha-r 
nical  force,  the  elastic  action  must  become  more 
powerful  than  it;  but  then  each  gas  will  continue 
to  act  reciprocally  by  their  elasticity, 

^th.  If  a  gas  offered  to  a  forming  vapour  only 
spaces  which  were  to  be  considered  as  empty,  and 

if 
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if  it  opposed  no  other  resistance  to  it  but  such  as 
might  be  compared  to  that  of  gravel,  which  suffers 
water  to  pass  through  its  intersticeSy  it  could  only 
retard  the  formation  of  the  vapour,  as  is  asserted; 
but  the  volume  which  it  occupies  does  not  change, 
and  nevertheless  that  of  the  vapour  is  wholly 
added  to  it ;  it  is  said  that  it  then  dilates,  because 
it  sustains  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  pressure. 
Is  such  a  division  of  the  same  pressure  of  the  at- 
mosphere analogous  with  any  physical  property 
yet  known?  Can  it  be  conceived,  that  an  elastic 
substance  exists,  which  adds  its  volume  to  that  of 
another,  and  which  nevertheless  does  not  act  on  it 
by  its  expansive  force  ? 

241.  That  which  has  led  Dal  ton  to  reject  a 
<*hemical  affinity  between  the  gases,  is,  that,  ia 
the  action  of  the  affinity,  there  is  reciprocal  pene^ 
trationy  disengagement  of  caloric^  change  in  the 
densities^  and  that  the  phenomena  are  essentially 
different  from  those  of  a  simple  mixture.  / 

These  effects  of  affinity  cannot  be  disputed, 
when  it  is  sufficiently  energetic  to  produce  them, 
or  when  they  are  not  concealed  by  contrary  ef- 
fects ;  but  it  frequently  happens  that  its  action  is 
too  weak  to  cause  a  change  of  dimension  or  of 
temperature,  or  perhaps  more  powerful  causes  may 
only  permit  contrary  effects  to  appear. 

Mercury  which  adheres  to  the  surface  of  a  me- 
tallic mass,  exercises  an  action  there,  and  yet  it 
produces  no  change  in  the  dimensions :  if  the  co- 
hesion 
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beston  was  not  opposed  to  it,  it  would  completely 
dissolve  the  metal  by  the  same  force  as  causes  it 
to  adhere  to  its  Surface. 

A  salt  is  dissolved  in  water  only  by  a  chemical 
action,  yet  so  far  from  this  producing  a  diminu- 
tion of  volume,  there  is  a  dilatation,  and  instead 
of  a  disengagement  of  caloric  there  is  an  absorp* 
tion,  (142).    .  . 

This  solution  of  a  salt  is  strongly  analogous 
with  that  of  a  liquid  by  the  air :  only  a  determi- 
nate quantity  of  salt  dissolves  at  a  given  tempera^ 
ture;  if  the  quantity  of  the  water,  and  conse- 
quently its  volume,  is  diminished,  a  portion  of  salt 
corresponding  tor  that  ditninution  is  deposited,  the 
force  of  cohesion  then  produces  that  which  the 
disposition  to  liquidity  occasions  in  the  solution 
of  a  liquid  by  a  gas ;  heat  also  causes  an  analogous 
effect  in  both :  the  comparison  of  these  solutions 
made  by  Leroi  would  have  been  exact,  if  he,  like 
Saussuie,  had  taken  into  the  consideration,  the 
gazeity  acquired  by  the  liquid  in  taking  the  state 
bf  vapour. 

S42.  Dalton  denies  the  assertion  of  Lavoisier, 
"^  that  atmospheric  pressure  alone,  retains  water  in 
the  liquid  state  at  the  common  temperature. 
•*  If,"  says  he,  "the  aerial  atmosphere  was  at  once 
"  annihilated,  leaving  only  its  aqueous  portion, 
"  this  would  be  but  little  augmented,  because  it 
*^  already  exists  in  the  air  nearly  at  a  m^imum 
"  of  that  which  the  temperature  can  produce  and 
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support:  the  suppression  of  the  obstacle  will 
only  accelerate  the  evaporation,  without  sensi- 
bly augmenting  the  absolute  quantity. 

This  notion,  that  the  pressure  inipedes  the 
evaporation  of  liquids,  a  notion  which  is  taken 
**  as  an  axiom  stmong  modern  philosophers;  has 
**  perhaps  produced  more  error  and  perplexity  in 
**  the  science  than  any  other  opinion  equally  ill- 
•*  founded.'' 

This  observation  of  Dalton  does  not  appear  to 
me  to  be  just^  and  he  seems  to  be  led,  by  a  conse- 
quence of  his  opinion,  into  a,  false  idea  of  the 
quantity  of  vaponr  which  would  be  formed  by  the 
suppression  of  the  atmosphere,  and  of  that  which 
can  dissolve  in  the  atmosphere. 

In  his  examination  of  the  effects  of  the  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere,  opposed  to  the  action  of  caloric, 
Lavoisier  remarks,*  that  without  it  the  molecuU 
would  be  infinitely  dispersed^  and  that  nothing 
would  limit  their  separation,  unless  their  own 
weight  should  collect  them  to  form  an  atmo^ 
sphere. 

He  afterwards  describes  the  observations  he 
made  with  La  Place  on  the  vaporisation  of  ether 
and  of  alcohol  in  a  vacuum,  and  on  the  elastic 
force  of  vapour  which  increases  according  to  the 
temperature,  and  which  reduces  the  liquid  into 
elastic  fluid,  whenever  its  tension  becomes  greater 
than  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere :  I  see  nothing 

•  Traitc  Elcm.  de  qhim.  I**  Part  p.  S. 
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in  these  ideas  which  is  not  conformable  to  the 
phenomena. 

In  fact,  if  distillation  is  performed  without  the 
access  of  air^  and  if  by  cooling  the  recipient,  the 
cold  suppresses  the  greatest  part  of  the  resistance 
ofthe  elastic  vapour,  which  by  that  means  con- 
tinues to  be  produced  and  to  condense,  it  verifies 
the  principle,  that  without  the  pressure  of  the 
aerial  atmosphere,  or  of  that  which  forms,  liquids 
would  pass  to  the  elastic  state. 

Observation  has  shown  that  the  quantity  of 
elastic  vapour,  in  a  vacuum,  or  in  the  same  space 
filled  with  %ir  saturated  with  humidity,  at  the 
same  degree  of  temperature,  is  the  same;  hence 
we  may  conclude,  that  the  quantity  of  elastic  va» 
pour  which  forms  in  the  atmosphere  is  different 
from  that  which  would  be  produced  if  the  atmo- 
sphere was  suppressed :  i^a-the  first  case,  supposing 
a  uniform  degree  of  terfiperature,  the  quantity  of 
water  contained  in  the  same'^space  at  the  superior 
or  at  the  inferior  part  of  the  ktmosphere  would  be 
the  same,  independently  of  the  difference  of  pres- 
sure ;  at  least  this  effect  would  take  place  until 
the  chemical  action  of  the  air  became  inferior  to 
the  effect  of  the  weight  of  the  vapour  itself  The 
diminution  of  pressure  would  only  act  on  the 
quantity  of  air  which  would  be  diminished  by  it, 
while  that  of  the  elastic  vapour  would  remain  the 
same ;  thus>  a  cubic  foot  of  air  at  a  pressure  of  14 
inches  would  have  but  half  the  quantity  of  air 
which  it  would  at  a  pressure  of  38  inches,  but  the 

quantity 
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quantity  of  water  wouW  be  the  same  at  the  sanjc 
temperature  and  at  the  same  degree  of  saturation ; 
whence  it  results,  that  the  variations  of  the  baro- 
meter occasioned  by  those  of  the  humidity  of  the 
atmosphere '  may  be  much  greater  than  was  be- 
lieved by  Saussure,  §  228,  and  Deluc* 

In  the  second  case,  only  a  quantity  of  vapour 
determined  by  its  weight,  would  be  formed ;  thus, 
at  10*  of  the  thermometer,  the  quantity  of  vapour 
spread  through  the  whole  atmospheric  space  would 
not  surpass  that  which  is  equal  to  the  weight  df 
0.4  inch  of  mercury. 

As  the  quantity  of  water  which  can  be  held  in 
solution  by  the  gases  is  the^same  in  all,  and  as  it 
is  proportionate  to  their  volume  and  their  tempe- 
rature, the  state  of  desiccatipn  and  of  humidity 
can  produce  considerable  variations  in  those 
which  have  little  specific  gravity:  thus,  when  hi- 
drogen  gas  at  10**  is  saturated  with  humidity,  the 
water  which  it  holds  in  solution  forms  nearly  a 
tenth,  and  at  16*  it  makes  near  a  sixth. 

243.  It  is  to  the  property  possessed  by  the  gases 
of  dissolving  water,  that  evaporation  is  owing :  a 
volume  of  dry  air  requires  the  same  quantity  of 
water  for  saturation  which,  in  a  vacuum,  would 
fill  the  space  occupied  by  the  saturated  air :  thus 
it  receives  an  increase  of  tension  equal  to  thatofv 
the  vapour;  the  only  difference  is,  that  the  eva- 
poration will  be  more  rapid  in  the  vacuum ;  but  it 
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will  stop  when  the  formed  vapour  ha$  acquired  that 
tension  which  it  could  not  exceed  at  a  given  tem- 
perature; the  air,  on  the  contrary,  by  being  ne^ 
newed,  presents  new  spaces  to  receive  the  water, 
so  that  the  total  effect  of  the  evaporation  is  much 
greater,  and  it  is  so  much  the  greater  as  the  air  is  more 
distant  from  the  degree  of  saturation,  and  more 
heated :  it  is  obvious,  that  while  the  circumstances 
are  unchanged,  the  quantities  of  liquid  which 
evaporate  will  be  proportionate  to  the  tension  de- 
termined by  the  temperature.  Dalton  has  not 
only  confirmed,  by  very  interesting  experiments, 
the  relation  of  the  quantity  of  a  liquid  which  is 
evaporated  at  different  degrees  of  temperature 
with  the  tension  which  it  has  at  these  degrees, 
but  he  has  also  shown  that  liquids,  such  as  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether,  only  differ  from  each  other,  in 
this  respect,  by  their  distance  from  the  point  of 
their  respective  ebullition,  so  that  at  the  same 
distance  from  this  term  the  quantity  of  their  eva- 
poration is  equal. 

When  once  water  has  arrived  at  ebullition,  its 
vapour  only  mixes  with  the  air  like  a  gas,  while 
it  retains  its  temperature;  but  it  resumes  the 
liquid  state  either  by  an  augmentation  of  pressure, 
the  temperature  remaining  the  same,  or  by  being 
cooled,  without  an  alteration  in  the  pressure. 

Dalton  proved  that  the  vaporisation  produced 
by  a  heat  maintained  at  the  minimum  requisite  for 
ebullition,  may  be  augmented  by  the  agitation  of 
the  air;  which  shows  that  then,  iu  addition  to  tlic 
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vaporisation,  the  air  also  acts  by  its  dissolving 
action,  and  that  consequently  the  result  is  com- 
pounded of  evaporation  and  vaporisation,  but  it  is 
probable  that  when  the  ebullition  is  strong,  the 
air  is  incapable  of  acting  by  its  contact,  and.  that 
then  the  effect  is  entirely  due  to  the  vapori- 
sation» 

S44.  Distillation  p&rtakes  of  the  effects  of  va- 
porisation and  evaporation,  according  to  the  de- 
gree of  temperature. 

If  the  liquid  distilled  is  in  a  state  of  ebullitioni 
vapour  is  formed ;  when  the  tension  has  becohie 
equal  to  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  it  drives 
off  the  air  in  the  recipient,  and  being  condensed 
by  the  cold,  gives  place  to  the  new  vapour. 

If  the  heat  is  inferior  to  that  of  ebullition,  the 
liquid  does  not  acquire  a  tension  which  can  coun« 
terbalance  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere :  unless 
therefore  the  distillation  is  performed  in  an  ex- 
hausted apparatus,  no  vapour  will  be  formed  but 
by  the  intermedium  of  the  air,  and  a  current  must 
be  established  to  accomplish  the  distillation ;  the 
air,  which  will  acquire  a  greater  tension  by  the 
accession  of  vapour,  will  dilate  and  drive  before  it 
the  air  which  has  not  received  any  vapour ;  a  cur- 
rent will  be  established  which  brings  back  the  air 
that  had  been  obliged  by  the  cold  to  abandon  part 
pf  its  vapour,  as  we  have  seen  that  there  is  one 
produced  in  the  solution  of  salts. 

Fontana  has  published  some  curious  experi- 
ments, which  prove  that  the  expulsion  of  the  air, 
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or  the  circulation  of  that  which  holds  the  vapours 
in  solution,  is  necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of 
the  distillation,*  even  at  a  degree  of  ebullition 
which  does  not  then  exist 

He  made  a  communication  between  two  ma- 
trasses by  means  of  a  tube  hermetically  sealed ;  in 
one  of  them  he  put  water,  and  exposed  it  for  a 
long  time  to  the  heat  of  ebullition,  without  pro- 
ducing distillation:  ether  was  kept  for  twenty- 
four  hours  at  a  heat  equal  to  50®  R.  while  the  other 
matrass  was  surrounded  with  ice,  and,  in  like 
manner,  distillation  did  not  take  place.  The  pres- 
sure resulting  from  the  first  effect  of  the  vapour 
Avhich  is  dissolved,  opposes  the  production  of  any 
more :  but  if  the  space  was  empty,  distillation 
would  take  place  at  the  lowest  tehiperature,  as  was 
remarked  by  Saussure. 

Fontana  concludciJ  from  his  experiments,  that 
evaporation  is  not  owing  to  the  sole  action  of  fire  ' 
on  a  liquid ;  for  if  this  was  the  case,  the  water 
would  penetrate  through  the  air^  although  in- 
closed,  as  is  done  by  all  the  other  bodies  which  any 
impulse  whatsoever  dir&cts  against  this  latter 
Jluid. 

Dalton  is  of  opinion,  "  that  the  presence  of  the 
**  atmosphere  is  an  obstacle,  not  to  the  formation, 
"  but  to  the  diffusion  of  the  vapour,  a  diffusion 

which  would  take  place  instantaneously,  as  in  a 
"  vacuum,   if  the  mokculse  of  the  air  did  not 
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*'  oppose  it  by  their  inaction.  This  obstacle  is 
taken  away  in  proportion  to  the  absolute  force 
of  the  vapour:  it  does  not  proceed  from  the 
pressure  or  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere,  as  has 
been  hitherto  supposed;  for  if  it  were  so,  no 
vapour  could  be  formed  below  the  degree  of 
*'  ebullition:  but  it  is  an  adventitious  obstacle* 
*'  analogous  to  that  experienced  by  a  current  of 
'*  water  which  descends  through  gravel." 

The  editor,  whose  opinion,  which  l*d  been  some 
time  published,  Dalton  has  adopted  in  thi^  reispect, 
adds,  *'  the  comparison  would  have  been  still  mora 
just,  by  supposing  that  the  water,  in  rising  to 
regain  its  level,  passed  through  a  bed  of  gravel : 
the  pressure  of  the  gravel  is  Entirely  supported 
by  its  base,  and  the  water,  which  in  ascending 
distributes  itself  among  its  interstices,  experi-' 
ences  no  effect  from  it:  it  is  solely  obstructed 
in  its  ascent  according  as,  it  finds  more  or  less- 
**  room  to  lodge  in."  .  - 

In  Fontana's  experiments  all  the  space  is  octii- 
pied  by  the  gravel :  there  is  not  only  an  obstacle" 
to  the  diffusion,  but  also  to  the  production  of -^ 
vappur. 

Can  the  obstacle  opposed  by  hard  and  inflexible 
moleculae  to  the  passage  of  an  incompressible 
liquid,  be  compared  to  tliat  of  elastic  moleculae? 
Must  not  this  mutual  obstacle  prevent  the  expan-* 
sive  effort  of  both  ?  From  this  itself  an  elastic 
fluid  cannot  be  the  same  in  a  vacuum  in  compari- 
son with  another,  after  diffusion,  and  the  partici-. 
.  - .  pation  i^ 
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pfttion  of  a  common  pressure  between  them  is  a 
gratuitous  supposition. 

If  one  gas  occupied  the  interstices  of  another, 
as  tiiough  they  were  vacancies,  there  would  not 
be  any  augmentation  of  volume  when  aqueous  or 
ethereal  vapour  was  combined  with  the  air,  never- 
theless there  is  one  proportional  to  the  quantity  of 
▼apour  added  :  humidity  should  increase  the  spe* 
cific  gravity  of  the  air,  whereas  it  renders  it  spe- 
cifically ligMer^  as  has  been  already  noticed  by 
Newton.  A  table  in  which  Ddton  has  pretended 
to  show  how  different  gazeous  molecule  may  be 
disposed  in  the  same  space^  is  therefore  only  a 
picture  of  the  imagination. 

845.  All  the  liquids  have  the  property  of  dis- 
solving in  air;  all  have  a  greater  or  less  tension 
in  a  vacuum;  bpt  the  phenomena  are  changed 
when  two  liquids  exercise  a  mutual  action,  whe- 
ther both  are  in  a  liquid  $tate,  or  one  is  in  that  of 
elastic  vapour. 

Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  does  not  appear  to 
dissolve  in  humid  air,  but  it  robs  it  of  the  humir 
dity  whjch  it  $hares  according  to  the  force  it 
exercises  pn  the  aqueous  vapour,  aud  according  to 
the  dissolving  force  of  the  air ;  these  two  forces 
may  be  in  equilibrio,  but  it  is  easily  destroyed  by 
a  trifling  difference  in  the  temperature,  so  t^at 
the  acid  which,  at  one  temperature,  takes  tb^ 
water,  yields  it  at  another:  it  appears  that  it  is 
only  when  the  air  is  very  dry  and  the  acid  greatly 
concentrated,  that  this  can  act  by  its  tension, 

and 
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and    dissolve   in   the  air   in  the  ratio  of   that 
tension. 

An  analogous  effect  is  produced  when  two  li- 
quids, unequally  evaporable,  are  submitted  to  dis* 
tillation,  for  example,  water  and  sulphuric  acid  : 
when  the  proportion  of  the  water  is  great,  it  at 
first  passes  alone,  but  a  smaller  quantity  comes 
over  than  would  if  it  was  unobstructed ;  its  ten- 
sion is  diminished  by  the  effect  of  the  actioa 
which  the  sulphuric  acid  exercises  upon  it;  the 
term  of  its  ebullition  is  protracted,  as  we  have 
seen  it  was  by  muriate  of  lime  in  Dalton's  experi- 
ments. At  length  it  reaches  a  term  at  which  the 
tension  acquired  by  the  sulphuric  acid  from  tlie 
heat  overcomes  the  action  by  which  it  tended  ta 
retain  the  water;  then  the  latter  communicates 
part  of  its  volatility  to  it,  and  produces  an  effect, 
contrary  to  the  preceding:  the  sulphuric  acid 
passes  therefore  in  a  greater  quantity,  at  a  given 
heat,  than  if  it  had  been  deprived  of  water. 

This  effect  of  the  mutual  action  of  two  liquids 
is  also  observable  when  two  liquids  of  different 
evaporability  are  subjected  to  experiment  in  the 
vacuum  of  the  barometric  column:  a  mixture  of 
ether  and  alcohol  depresses  this  column  less  than 
ether  alone. 

If  therefore  a  mixture  of  ether  and  alcohol  is 
submitted  to  distillation,  a  more  elevated  tempera- 
ture is  required  to  produce  the  same  effect  on  the 
ether  than  if  it  was  alone;  as  soon  as  it  passes  in 
the  distillation,  its  vapour  not  only  permits  thi 
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ikohol  to  {bmish  its  part  in  the  ratio  ofits  ovn 
tension,  bat  it  advancrs  the  term  of  its  dmllitioi^ 
and  the  qsantitj  ci  alcohol  which  panes  nith  it 
is  greater  than  if  it  was  only  sobject  to  Ae  tension 
H  would  Bare  had  at  the  same  tempaatnic; 
whence  it  result^  that  ether  absolntely  deprired  of 
alcohol  eannot  be  obtained  br  distillation,  nnkas 
a  rabstanoe  is  added,  which,  by  its  action,  ictuns 
tfie  alcohol 

This  is  done  by  means  of  water,  whose  ac^on 
on  ether  is  Teiy  weak,  but  much  more  energetic 
on  alcohol ;  hence  it  arises^  that  if  common  ether, 
Containing  alcohol,  or  a.  liquor  more  soluble  in 
water  than  the  ether,  is  passed  into  the  barome^ 
trie  Tacvom,  its  tension  augments  on  introducing 
a  little  water,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  an  alkali  is 
added  to  sulphuric  acid  which  retains  water :  it  is 
thus  that  a  fixed  base  re-establishes  the  elastic 
property  of  one  which  is  volatile  by  dividipg  the 
action  it  exercised  on  an  acid,  (150). 

This  action  of  water  on  ether  has  been  consi- 
dered as  a  phenomenon  irreconcileable  with  the 
laws  of  the  dilatation  of  vapours;*  but  having 
engaged  Gay  Lussac  to  examine  this  subject,  he 
easily  elucidated  it;  and  has  transmitted  me  the 
results  of  his  experiments  in  ^  note  which  I. sub- 
join. (KoteXVII.) 

•  -Ann.  dc  Chim.  torn.  XLIII. 
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CHAP.  n. 

Of  the  elementary  Parts  of  the  atmospheric  Air. 

246.  The  air  cantributes  to  so  great  a  number 
of  chemical  phenomena,  by  the  combinations 
which  it  forms,  that  it  is  important  to  have  a  pre- 
cise idea  of  the  parts  which  compose  it ;  of  the 
proportions  in  which  its  elements  are  found,  either 
in  the  natural  state,  or  in  the  different  products 
of  chemical  operations ;  and  of  the  methods  by 
M'hich  these  proportions  are  determined. 

The  oxigen  gas  and  azote  gas  which  enter  into 
the  composition  of  atmospheric  air  exercise  only 
that  mutual  action  which  produces  the  species  of 
combination  M'hich  I  have  particularly  distin- 
guished in  the*  elastic  fluids  by  the  term  solution, 
and  which  does  not  affect  the  dimensions  peculiar 
to  each  species  of  gas. 

This  action  is  sufficient  to  overcome  the  resist- 
ance offered  by  the  specific  gravity^  so  that  an 
elastic  fluid  resulting  from  different  gases  which 
are  mutually  dissolved,  has  a  uniform  specific  gra- 
vity, determined  by  the  proportion  of  the  gases^ 
and  by  the  pressure  they  experience  at  a  certain 
temperature:  hence.it  arises,  that,  even  on  the 
?limmit  of  Mont-Blanc,  atpiospberic  air  contains 

carbonic 
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carbonic  acid^*  and  probably  in  the  same  propor* 
tion  as  at  the  level  of  the  sea:  nevertheless  the 
difference  of  specific  gravity  may  limit  the  quan-* 
tities  which  can  dissolve;  this  may  explain  the 
greater  proportion  of  azote  which  is  admitted, 
according  to  the  observation  of  Saussure,  at  the 
height  of  the  elevated  summits  of  mountains ;  yet 
the  observation  of  this  celebrated  philosopher  is 
subject  to  some  doubts,  founded  on  the  inaccu« 
racy  of  the  eudiometric  means  which  were  at  that 
time  ^adopted  with  so  much  confidence,  and  his 
son,  who  follows  his  footsteps  with  such  success^ 
has  himself  confirmed  these  doubts  by  the  obser* 
vations  he  has  since  made ;  besides  the  differences 
indicated  were  very  trifling,  and  established  on  a 
small  number  of  observations  which  were  not  even 
certain,  and  similar  variations  are  found  between 
the  air  of  Geneva,  and  that  of  the  plains  of  Pied- 
mont; now  we  shall  see  how  doubtful  this  latter 
difference  is. 

In  the  simple  solution  of  water  and  the  other 
liquids  ))y  the  air,  this  acts  on  the  vapour  as  on  a 
gas,  without  experiencing  any  change  in  its  own 
proportions;  but  water  which  dissolves  it,  and 
which  acts  in  a  much  greater  mass,  seems  partly 
to  effect  this  decomposition,  for  that  which  is  ex-  ^ 
posed  openly  to  the  atmosphere,  absorbs  an  air 
which  is  purer,  or  in  which  the  proportion  of 
oxigen  is  greater  than  in  atmospheric  air,  and 

•  Voy,  dans  l.es  AlpeSj  torn,  VIII.  edit,  in  8vp. 
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when  it  holds  azote  gas  in  solution,  it  abandons  a 
part  to  take  tlie  oxigen  gas  in  its  stead  :  hence  i^ 
arises,  that  oxigen  gas  is  changed  by  long  expo? 
sure  above  a  considerable  quantity  of  water,  unless 
the  light  obliges  it  to  preserve  its  elastic  state,  or 
restores  it  to  it. 

247.  Some  substances  exercise  a  much  more 
powerful  action  on  oxigen  gas,  and  form  intimate 
combinations  with  it  by  overcoming  both  the 
force  of  its   elasticity  and  the  action   of  azote 

gas. 

This  property,  M'hich  is  possessed  by  several 
substances,  of  abstracting  the  oxigen  gas  from 
atmospheric  air.  and  leaving  the  azote  gas  in  the 
elastic  state,  has  been  used  to  determine  the  pro- 
portions of  azote  gas  and  oxigen  gas  which  form 
the  atmosphere,  or  which  enter  into  the  products 
of  chemical  operations :  the  name  of  eudiometers 
has  been  given  to  the  means  which  have  been- em- 
ployed, and  under  this  denomination  is  comprised 
both  the  substance  which  combines  with  the  oxi- 
gen, and  the  apparatus  used  to  measure  the  effect 
it  produces :  but  chemists  are  not  agreed  in  the 
choice  of  these  means,  or  on  the  consequences? 
which  should  be  drawn  from  them. 

Eudiometers  may  be  distinguished  into  two  spe- 
cies :  in  the  one,  a  determinate  volume  of  a  gazeous 
substance  is  made  to  act  on  a  volume  of  atmo- 
spheric air  which  is  also  known ;  a  part  of  the 
gazeous  substance,  by  uniting  with  the  oxigen  of 
jthe  a|;mospheric  air,  forms  a  combination,  soluble 
^  ia 


^    . 


in  water,  and  whowolume  is  absorbed  by  it ;  the 
diminujtion  will  be  greater  as  the  quantity  of  the 
Dxigen  ^s  more  considerable:  by  this  means, 
therefore,  the  quantities  of  oxigen  in  different 
gases  might  be  compared,  if  they  were  propor- 
tionate to  the  diminutions;  but  it  i&  not  calcu- 
lated to  ascertain  the  absolute  quantity  of  oxigen, 
unless  the  proportion  in  which  it  combines  with 
the  gazeous  substance  which  loses  the  elastic  state 
with  it,  is  exactly  known. 

In  the  second  species  of  eudiometer  the  oxigen 
combines  with  an  oxigenable  substance,  solid  or 
liquid ;  the  residue  is  tlien  pure  azote  gas,  or  at 
least  such  as  has  experienced  no  change  from  the 
combination  but  what  can  be  estimated,  and  thus 
the  absolute  quantity  of  the  two  parts  of  atmo- 
spheric air  is  immediately  ascertained.  This  con- 
sideration seems  to  indicate  that  the  latter  method 
should  have  the  preference;  ]et  us,  however,  exa- 
mine more  minutely  the  advantages  and  inconve- 
niences attendant  on  each  of  them. 

248.  We  are  indebted  to  Priestley  for  the  in- 
genious idea  of  measuring  the  purity  of  the  air  by 
the  diminution  produced  in  it  by  nitrous  gas,  and 
it  has  since  been  ascertained  that  this  diminution 
depends  on  the  proportion  of  oxigen  gas  which  it 
contains.  Fontana  contrived  an  apparatus  for 
performing  this  experiment  with  accuracy,  and  the 
process  has  ever  since  been  generally  known  by 
the  name  of  Fontana's  Eudiometer. 

This  eudiojiieter  has  the  disadvantage  of  giving 

considerabU 
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considerable  variations  in  the  results,  according 
to  the  agitation,  the  temperature,  the  proportion, 
the  qualities  of  the  water,  and  the  dimensions  of 
the  apparatus;  as  was  remarked  by  Fontana,  and 
in  a  more  particular  manner  by  Ingenhouz :  Ca- 
vendish endeavoured  to  prevent  these  causes  of 
uncertainty  by  admitting  the  nitrous  gas  into  the 
air  by  single  bubbles,  and  by  establishing  a  per- 
fect equality  in  every  part  of  the  process ;  *  but  it 
may  be  concluded  from  his  observations,  that, 
without  attending  to  all  the  circumstances,  as  he 
did,  no  comparative  result  can  be  obtained  froin 
these  experiments :  hence  nmch  uncertainty  and 
contradiction  is  found  in  the  observations  which 
have  beeii  made  by  it. 

Cavendish  in  particular  has  ascertained  cor- 
rectly some  of  the  causes  which  produce  a  vari- 
ation in  the  results ;  according  to  his  observations, 
when  the  jar,  in  which  the  mixture  of  nitrous  gas 
and  air  is  made,  is  undisturbed,  the  diminution  is 
slower  and  weaker  than  when  it  is  agitated ;  the 
difference  is  as  99  to  108 :  that  which  arises  from 
the  time  required  to  introduce  one  gas  to  the  other 
by  bubbles,  is  still  greater;  the  diminution  pro- 
duced by  distilled  water  is  greater  than  by  that 
not  distilled,  and  water  which  has  been  in  contact 
with  nitrous  gas  produces  less  than  that  which  has 
not;  if  the  water  contains  oxigen  it  occasions  a 
greater  diminution  than  that  which  has  been  some 

♦  Philos.  Trans.  1783. 
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tune  in  contact  with  azote  ga$ ;  when  the  air  is 
passed  into  the  nitrous  gas  the  diminution  is 
greater  than, by  the  reverse  process,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  10Sto90.  We  shall  presently  examine 
the  cause  of  these  differences. 

It  is  worthy  of  observation^  that  the  diminution 
was  not  sensibly  varied  in  Cavendish's  e9peri«- 
nents^  whether  the  nitrous  gaa  was  impure,  or 
whether  it  was  free  from  mixture^  provided  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  was  employed:  Fon tana  had  be* 
fore  noticed  the  same  circumstance.  This  shows 
the  inutility  of  the  rules  prescribed  by  Humboldt 
|to  determine  the  quantity  of  azote  gaa  which  he 
fupposed  was  always  found  *in  nitrdus  gas,  with  a 
▼iew  to  deduce  the  proportions  of  oxigen  and  ni- 
trous gas  which  combine  and  produce  the  dimi- 
nution :  the  azote  gas  is  separated  by  means  of 
the  sulphate  of  iron,  as  he  has  pointed  out,  but 
its  existence  in  the  nitrous  gas  is  accidental  and 
foreign  to  the  absorption.*  The  accurate  experi- 
ments of  Davy  have  shown  that  nitrous  gas,  ex- 
tracted by  a  process  similar  to  that  of  Humboldt, 
leaves  scarcely  any  residue  when  it  is  submitted 
to  the  action  of  sulphate  of  iron,  an  experiment 
on  which  Humboldt  depended  to  prove  the  co- 
existence of  azote :  its  absorption  is  also  nearly 
complete  by  oxigenated  muriatic  gas.f 

Among  the  observations  of  Cavendish  there  is 


*  Ann.  de  Chim.  toro.  XXVIII. 
t  Ibid.  torn.  XXX I^. 
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one,  the  true  explanation  of  which  could  not  be 
shown  at  the  period  in  which  he  made  it:  he 
found  that  while  nitrous  gas,  ^extracted  by  means 
of  mercury,  of  copper,  or  of  brass,  produced  equal 
diminutions,  that  which  he  formed  by  means  of 
iron  indicated  a  greater  diminution,  although 
when  it  was  employed  in  a  small  proportion,  the 
diminution  was  less :  it  appears  to  me  that  these 
effects  depend  on  a  portion  of  gazeous  oxide  of 
ajsote  which  is  united  to  the  nitrous  gas  produced 
by  the  iron,  and  is  absorbed  by  the  water  withdut 
acting  on  the  oxigen  gas,  while  that  produced  by 
the  other  methods  indicated,  is  free  from  it. 

If  the  results  which  are  obtained  by  carefully 
avoiding  all  the  causes  of  error  are  comparable 
with  each  other,  this  is  not  the  case  with  those  of 
the  experiments  which  are  not  made  with  the  same 
care  and  with  the  same  skill  Besides,  they  cease 
to  be  so  with  respect  to  the  very  different  propor- 
tions of  oxigen  and  of  azote;  for  Humboldt  him* 
self  has  observed  that  oxigen  gas  when  insuUt^ 
produces  a  diminution  proportionally  greater  thaa 
when  it  enters  into  the  composition  of  atmospheric 
air. 

Finally,  this  method,  by  which  different  aiis 
may  be  compared,  by  carefully  attending  to  the 
circumstances,  does  not  show  the  proportion  of 
oxigen  and  azote  in  the  air  which  is  examined,  or 
if  a  conclusion  is  expected  fronK  it,  n^w  causes  of 
uncertainty  are  met  with,  and  the  data  which  are 
adopted  can  only  be  serviceable  in  the  method 

which 
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is  employed^  since  the  diminution  of  tiie 
▼olume  varies,  as  we  have  just  seeu^  according  to 
the  circnmstances  of  the  process. 

S49.  The  eKperimefat  which  is  made  by  the 
combustion  of  hidrogen  gas,  and  which  is  knbwn 
by  the  name  of  Volta,  to  whom  ^e  are  indebted 
for  the  apparatus  with  which  it  is  executed,  has 
nucfa  more  precision  than  the  preceding,  and  has 
tiie  advantage  of  showing  the  proportion  of  oxl^ 
gen  gas  which  is  reduced  into  water,  by  the  cor- 
rect determination  of  the  proportions  of  water, 
Vhich  has  been  obtained  in  operations  made  on 
large  quantities,  and  with  all  the  accuracy  Uiat 
chemical  experiment  is  capable  of. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  why  so  much  care  has 
been  bestowed  in  bringing  to  perfection  the  vmt  of 
nitrous  gas,  in  which  so  many  causes  of  error  are 
discovered,  and  from  which  the  proportioas  of 
oxigen  gas  cannot  be  ascertained,  while  a  method 
was  possessed  which  has  the  double  advantage  of 
having  less  uncertainty,  and  showing  the  pro- 
portions. 

Nevertheless  Volta's  eudiometer,  which  has 
'  great  precision  with  oxigen  gas,  containing  but  a 
•mall  quantity  of  azote  gas,  has  the  inconvenience 
of  not  producing  the  combustion  of  all  the  oxigen 
gas,  when  it  is  blended  with  a  large  quantity  of 
azote  gas,  as  it  is  in  atmospheric  air;  neither  will 
the  inflammation  take  place  if  there  is  only  a  small 
proportion  of  oxigen  gas :  this  latter  inconveni- 
ence may  be  guarded  against  by  adding  a  known 

quantitjr 
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quantity  of  oxigen  gas,  which  determines  the 
combustion  of  that  which  pre-existed,  and  by 
dividing  the  result :  nevertheless  there  is  always  a 
portion  of  oxigen  gas  which  escapes  combustion, 
as  is  shown  by  the  residue  obtained  in  Monge's 
process  for  the  formation  of  water ;  for  this  resi- 
due contains  oxigen  and  hidrogen  gases  which 
have  resisted  the  combustion,  because  they  were 
mixed  with  too  large  a  quantity  of  azote  gas  and 
carbonic  acid  gas. 

250.  A  great  number  of  substances  have  the 
property  of  combining  with  oxigen,  without  caus- 
ing the^  disengagement  of  any  gas,  and  without 
absorbing  azote  gas,  they  are  consequently  ser- 
viceable to  determine  the  quantity  of  oxigen  in 
any  gas;  but  those  must  be  chosen  which  act  so 
forcibly  that  the  absorption  need  not  be  of  long 
duration,  and  that  they  are  capable  of  taking  all 
the  oxigen  from  the  azote  which  tends  to  retain  it 
by  an  increasing  force:  these  eudiometric  pro- 
cesses have  the  advantage  of  indicating  directly 
the  proportion  of  oxigen  in  any  gas  whatsoever, 
provided  it  is  simply  dissolved  in  it :  let  us  now 
inquire  what  the  preference  is  which  some  of  them, 
merit 

The  alkaline  sulphurets  dissolved  in  a  small 
quantity  of  water,  appear  to  me  to  have  this  pro- 
perty in  a  high  degree,  and  require  only  a  very 
simple  apparatus;  a  tube  accurately  graduated  is 
sufficient.  The  mixture  of  sulphur  and  irou-^ 
filings  acts  with  more  promptitude,  but  there  are 

VOL.1.  Bb  twt 
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two  causes  of  uncertainty  in  its  action :  wbeii  tihe 
OTcigen  gas  is  absorbed,  sulphurated  hidrogen  gas 
may  be  disengaged,  as  was  shown  by  Priestley,  or 
perhaps  .these  two  effects  are  simultaneous,  and  to 
this  cause  Macarty  attributes*  the  smaller  dimi- 
nution he  obtained  by  employing  this  mixture, 
than  when  he  used  an  alkaline  sulphuret :  in  the 
second  place,  a  little  ammonia  is  produced,  as 
appears  from  the  observations  of  Kirwan  and  of 
Austin.  It  was  probably  this  cause  which  augw 
mented  the  diminution  in  the  experiments  of 
Scheele,  who  pointed  out  this  eudiometer,  and 
who  concluded  from  his  experiments  that  atmo- 
spheric air  contained  0.S7  of  oxigen  gas. 

An  alkaline  sulphuret  dissolved  in  a  small 
quantity  of  water  has  not  these  inconveniences; 
as  soon  as  the  oxigen  gas  is  absorbed  its  action 
ceases,  and  the  residue  does  not  experience  any 
further  diminution,  which  proves  that  it  has  no 
action  on  azote ;  nevertheless  Macarty  is  of  opi- 
nion that  the  sulphuret  absorbs  a  portion  of  azote, 
and  that  it  is  not  until  after  being  saturated  with 
it,  that  its  action  is  limited  to  the  condensation 
of  oxigen  gas:  he  even  asserts,  that  he  obtained 
the  absorption  of  half  the  azote  contained  in  a 
small  volume  of  atmospheric  air,  by  fresh-made 
sulphuret  of  lime.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  not 
observed  the  smaller  difference  in  the  diminutioti 
produced  by  a  recent  sulphuret,  or  by  the  same 

*  Journ.  de  Pbys.  torn.  LII» 
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sulphuret  which  had  been  agitated  in  atmospheiic 
air;  but  I  have  only  tnade  experiments  with  the 
sulphcrrets  of  pot-ash  and  soda,  these  latter  sul^ 
phurets  may  therefore  be  employed  Without  any 
fear  of  error. 

The  alkaline  sulphurets  have  nevertheless  the 
inconvenience  of  requiring  a  long  time  to  com- 
plete the  operation,  which  must  be  prolonged  to 
be  certain  that  it  is  terminated,  because  no  other 
index  but  the  diminution  of  the  volume  of  the  ga$ 
can  announce  its  end :  but  it  maybe  shortened  by 
agitation. 

251.  Phosphorus,  for  which  Achard,  !Reboul 
and  Seguin,  have  contrived  apparatuses,  produces 
its  effect  instantaneously  by  its  vivid  combus- 
tion, but  its  action  is  tumultuous  and  may  easity 
lead  to  accidents. 

The  slow  combustion  of  phosphorus  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  much  more  expeditious  than  the 
action  df  the  sulphurets,  and  of  showing  the  com«- 
pletion  of  the  operation,  because  the  cloud  which 
accompanies  it,  and  which  is  luminous  in  the  dairk^ 
disappears;  but  while  the  phosphorus  absorbs  the 
oxigen^  the  azote  dissolves  the  phosphorus,  or  ra* 
ther  the  oxigen  combines  successively  Wiethe 
phosphorus  which  had  been  dissolved  by  the  azote, 
and  the  latter  remains  saturated  with  the  phospho- 
rus which  had  taken  the  elastic  state,  from  whence 
results  an  augmentation  in  the  volume  of  the 
azote :  this  augmentation  is  of  no  consequence, 
if  the  object  be  the  simple  compai^ison  of  two  airs, 

B  b  2  but 
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but  it  requires  to  be  corrected,  if  it  is  desired  to 
ascertain  tbe  quantity  of  oxigen  gas,  by  that  of  ^ 
the  residue ;  experience  has  taught  me  that  ^v  of 
the  volume  of  the  latter  must  be  subtracted. 

Davy  has  proposed  another  eudi9metric  process, 
which  is  sulphate  or  muriate  of  iron  impregnated 
with  nitrous  gas* ;  this  solution,  particularly  that 
with  the  muriate  of  iron,  effects  the  absorption  of 
the  oxigen  gas  in  a  few  minutes  ^  but  he  observes 
that  the  instant  of  the  greatest  diminution  must 
be  seized,  because  the  nitrous  gas  is  partly  decom- 
posed, and,  as  the  salt  of  iron  becomes  more  ox- 
ided,  both  nitrous  gas  and  azote  gas  are  disen- 
gaged. 

252.  To  obtain  a  thorough  knowledge  of  a 
great  number  of  phenomena,  it  is  important  to  as- 
certain, with  all  the  precision  that  can  be  attained, 
what  the  proportions  of  oxigen  and  azote  are, 
which  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  atmos* 
phere,  and  what  variations  they  are  capable  of: 
the  chemists,  who  at  first  flattered  themselve3 
with  being  able  to  compare  the  vital  properties  of 
atmospheric  air,  have  been  much  employed  in  this 
investigation,  and  although  they  soon  lost  the 
hopes  they  had  conceived  relative  to  the  salubrity 
of  the  air,  they  have  believed  they  discovered  a 
variation  with  respect  to  places,  and  to  the  mete- 
orological disposition:  they  have  announced  sen- 

•  Bibl.Britan.  toro^XVII. 
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sible  differences  at  a  few  hours  interval,  or  at  a  few 
paces  distance. 

Nevertheless  Cavendish,  by  an  attentive  con- 
sideration of  all  the  circumstances  of  thie  proof  by 
nitrous  gas,  pointed  out,  as  early  as  1 783,  that  the 
proportions  of  the  two  elements  of  the  air  were  in- 
variable, notwithstanding  the  distance  of  places, 
and  the  difference  of  the  temperature:  the  obser- 
vations made  by  Macarty,  in  Spain,  have  con- 
firmed the  opinions  of  Cavendish.  I  was  at  Cairo 
at  a  season  when  Keaumur's  thermometer  usually 
exceeds  SOP,  and  when  the  air  is  liable  to  be  affect- 
ed by  a  great  inundation :  I  could  only  oppose  the 
prejudices  of  which  I  partook  by  the  observations 
I  made,  fot  I  had  lost  sight  of  Cavendish's  expe- 
riments and  was  unacquainted  with  those  of  Mac- 
arty :  my  observations  led  to  the  same  results,  and 
have  been  confirmed  by  those  made  since  my  re* 
turn.*  • 

The  experiments  of  Davy,  pursued  under  dif- 
ferent circumstanoes,  and  the  examination  of  some 
air  sent  to  Beddoes  from  the  coast  of  Guinea, 
have  also  proved  that  no  sensible  difference  is  to 
be  found  in  atmospheric  air,  with  respect  to  the 
proportions  of  its  elements. 
.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  it  is  solely  to  the  un- 
^rtainty  attendant  upon  the  action  of  the  nitrous 
gas,  which  has  been  principally  employed  ineudi*- 
gmetric  experimeutSj  that  the  differences  in  the 

t  Mciia.  8ur  TEgyptc. 
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pfoportioQS  ctf  oxigen  gas,  which  have  VMied  be^ 
tveen  .£0  and  .30,  are  to  be  attributed. 

Macartyt  who  employed  a  sulphuret^  fixed  the 
l^foportion  of  oxigen  between  SI  and  SS:  the 
pioof.by  Volta*8  eudiometer  only  gives  80  nearly ; 
but  Voltadid  notattaid  to  those  variations^  which 
weve  ibwid  by.  employing  nitrous  gpaa :  I  attribute 
tiie  small  difference  betwieen  his  eudiometer  and  the 
action^  of .  sulphurets  to  the  portion  of  oxigen  gaa 
irhich  escapes  combustion. 

A  multiplicity  of  experiments  which  I  have 
made  with  every  possible  accuracy,  s^eem  to  prove 
liiat  the  true  proportion  of  oxigen  gas  is  .£2  and 
«  friybtion ;  the  experipoents  I  made  in  Egjrpt  gave 
me*  nearly  T^ii^^^^c  of  azote,  and  I  havd  explained 
this.small  excess,  in  the  residue  by  the  water  which 
the  air  might  hold  in  solution  at  the  high  temper- 
ature in  which  I  operated :  perhaps  i^  might  only 
be  occasioned  by  a  trifling  inaccuracy  in  the  gra^ 
duattonof  the  tube- 
Davy  only  makes  t)]e  proportion  of  ougen- to 
be  .21,  but  he  observes  that  the  alkaline  sulphurets 
produced  a  little  greater  absorption*  |  attiibute 
this  slight  difienence  to  the  disposition  of  the  ni« 
trous  gas  to  take  the  elastic  form ;  for  he  observea 
that  this. gas  is  disengaged  from  the  solutions  of 
koHi  in  a  v^uum ;  it  will  therefore,  dissolve  iv( 
the  azote  gas,  and  by  that  means  the  volume  of 
tho  residue  will  be  alittle  augmented :  this  appears 
to  be  a  disadvantage  in  this  species  of  eudiometeri 
when  great  precision  i;  desired 

If 
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If  the  proc(5ss  with  the  sulphurets  and  with 
phosphorus  appear  to  be  a  little  more  accurate  in 
determining  the  proportions  than  Volta's  eudi- 
omer,  this  appears  to  have  the  advantage  when 
employed  in  the  inverse  process  by  which  hidro- 
gen  gas  is  examined  by  oxigen;  and  it  is  fre- 
quently serviceable,  in  the  inquiries  into  the  com- 
position of  gazeous  substances  which  are  still  neces- 
sary, to  employ  these  two  methbds  alternately. 

Atmospheric  air  always  contains  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  carbonic  acid,  and  we  have  seen  that  Saus- 
sure  found  it  on  the  summit  of  Mont-Blanc :  the 
quantity  is  estimated  at  .01,  but  it  appears  that 
this  estimate  is  much  too  large. 

Besides  the  parts  which  are  constant^  atmosphe« 
ric  air  may  hold  different  substances  in  solution, 
which  take  the  elastic  form  in  it,  and  of  which 
some  ar6  the  principle  of  odours;  but  hitherto 
these  emanations  have  escaped  chemical  means, 
^hich  can  destroy  some,  but  not  point  them  out : 
t!avendish  has  already  shown  that  no,  difference  is 
found  in  air  which  has  been  in  contact  with  odo** 
riferbus  flowers,  or  with  substances  in  putrefaction. 
(NotelCf^IIL) 
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253.  TWO  specieii  of  affinity  have  been  admitted 
as  causing  the  effects  arising  from  the  mutual  ac- 
tion of  bodies,  and  particular  laws  have  been  attri* 
buted  to  that  which  was  particularly  considered  as 
chemical:  in  Saussure'^ £$says  on  Hygrdmetry,  I 
find  a  correct  exposition  of  the  properties  which  I 
have  deemed  satisfactory  in  the  explanation  of  all 
the  phenomena  produced  by  this  action>  as  well 
as  of  the  distinction  which  it  has  been  though^ 
necessary  to  establish  bet\yeen  them. 

*^  Different  bodies  have  a  different  fitness  tp 
'^  receive  the  vapours  contained  in  the  ai^,  ai^d  they 
"  charge  themselves  with  them  in  the  ratio  of  ^beir 
"  affinity  with  these  vapours,  or  with  the  water  of 
"  which  they  are  formed. 

^l  Expose  equal  quantities  of  salt  of  tartar,  quick- 
"  lime,  wood,  linen,  &c.  in  the  same  air;  let  all 
"  these  bodies  be  as  perfectly  dry  as  possible ; 
"  some  of  them  will  imbibe  water,  and  increase  in 
"  weight,  but  in  unequal  quantities :  the  salt  will 
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^  take  more  than  the  lime,  the  lime  more  than  the 
"  wood,  and  the  other  bodies  will  not  take  any, 

*'  Now  these  differences  can  only  proceed  from 
•^  different  degrees  of  affinity  in  these  bodies  for 
*^  the  water ;  for  they  are  not  dependent  on  the 
*^  form,  nor  'on  the  volume  of  these  bodies,  nor 
"  even  on  the  natureof  their  aggregation,  since  bo- 
"  dies  already  liquid,  such  as  vitriolic  acid,  at- 
"  tract  the  water  contained  in  the  air  with  the 
"  greatest  force.  An  additional  proof  that  this 
"  absorption  of  vapours  depends  on  affinity  is,  that 
*'  the  union  of  the  condensed  vapours  with  these 
bodies  is  really  that  which  results  from  a  che- 
mical affinity :  this  water  is  in  a  state  of  combi- 
**  nation  with  them,  it  cannot  be  taken  from  them 
'^  by  any  mechanical  means ;  it  is  intimately  united 
"  with  their  elements ;  chemical  means  alone  can 
*^  separate  it  from  these  bodies  by  offering  it  com- 
"  binations  to  which  it  tends  with  a  more  power- 
^ful  affinity. 

*•  Other  circumstances  being  equal,  the  affinity 
^*  of  these  bodies  with  water,  is  greater  in  propor- 
*-^  tion  as  they  contain  less  of  it,  or,  if  the  expres- 
"  sion  be  admitted,  as  they  are  more  strongly 
*'  dried. 

The  fixed  alkali,  perfectly  desipcated,  attracts 
the  humidity  of  the  air  with  an  extreme  force ; 
**  placed  in  the  pan  of  a  balance,  its  weight  is  seen 
**  to  augment  sensibly  from  one  minute  to  another ; 
^f  but  in  proportion  as  it  drinks  the  vapours,  its 
**  thirst,  pr  its  attractive  force  diminishes,  and  at 
'  "last. 
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''last,  its  weight  only  increases  by   insensibly 
"  degrees. 

''  It  is  the  same  with  the  other  chemical  sol- 
^'  vents ;  they  act  at  first  with  the  greatest  celerity^ 
<<  aad  with  the  greatest  forces  and  their  activity 
^'  diminishes  in  proportion  as  they  approach  the 
^'  point  of  saturation ;  but  there  is  tiiis  particu** 
^'  larity  in  the  affinity  which  exists  between  the 
*^  vapours  and  those  bodies  which  absorb  them^  or 
^^  hygrometric  affinity,  that  not  only  their  acti* 
*^  vity,  but  even  the  degree  of  their  affinity  dimi- 
**  nishes  in  proportion  as  they  approach  the  term 
*'  of  saturation.  Thus,  even  though  a  body  has 
^'  but  little  affinity  for  water,  this  defect  may  be 
*^  compensated  by  a  greater  desiccation ;  and,  on 
'*  the  other  hand,  that  which  has  the  most,  falls 
<*  to  the  level  of  that  which  has  the  least,  when  it 
^^  eomes  much  nearer  to  its  point  of  saturation. 

^'  I  enclose  one  or  two  ounces  of  a  fixed  alkaline 
"  salt,  very  caustic  and  very  dry,  in  a  globe  con* 
^^  taining  four  cubic  feet,  filled  with  air  mode- 
'^  rately  humid,  but  without  iany  superabundance 
^'  of  humidity :  this  salt  absorbs  24  or  S5  grains 
^^  of  water  which  it  draws  from  these  four  cubic 
'*  feet  of  air.     Then  the  salt,  by  having  imbibed 
**  this  water,  has  lost  a  little  of  its  attractive  forcf 
**  and,  in  return,  that  of  the  air  is  so  augmente 
^^  by  the  loss  it  has  sustained  of  these  £4  grains  c 
^  water,  that  although  it  contains  more,  the  sal 
-^  cannot  ^b&itract  it  because  the  air  retains  it  witi 
-'  a  force  equal  to  that :  with  which  the  salt  de^* 
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•*  mands  it ;  and  this  is  not  because  the  salt  is 
•*  saturated,  or  nearly  so,  for  in  an  air  which  is 
**  humid  and  renewed,  it  could  still  absorb  two 
^^  hundred  times  as  much,  but  because  this  quan«» 
*'  tity,  notwithstanding  its  smallness,  has  dimi« 
**  nished  its  absorbent  force*  In  fact  if  two  more 
**  ounces  of  the  same  salt,  perfectly  dried,  be  intra- 
'*  duced  into  the  same  globe,  they  will  still  ab- 
'*  stract  some  portions  of  humidity  from  the  air 
"  inclosed  with  them,  and  so  on  successively  until 
"  the  extreme  desiccation  has  brought  the  attract* 
*Mve  force  of  the  air  into  an  equilibrium  with' 
^*  that  of  the  fixed  alkali. 

**  This  species  of  affinity  differs  therefore  in  this 
'*  respect  from  the  other  chemical  affinities,  of* 
^*  which  the  nature  or  the  degree  does  not  change 
^*  on  approaching  saturation;  for  if  several  menstrua, . 
*'  whose  affinities  for  any  body  are  unequal  with 
*^  respect  to  each  other,  are  on  the  point  of  acting 
**  at  the  same  time  on  it;  the  most  powerful  will 
'^  begin  by  attacking  this  body,  and  although  it 
**  proceeds  continually  towards  saturation,  the 
**  superiority  of  its  forces  over  those  of  the  other 
**  solvents,  will  not  be  diminished  on  this  account; 
^*  it  will  not  suffer  any  thing  to  be  •  dissolved 
'^  by  the  other  menstrua  before  it  is  completely 
^^  saturated;  or  if,  at  first,  it  has  been  deprived  of 
'*  some  portions  of  the  dissolving  body^  it  will 
^'  resume  them  until  its  complete  saturation.  If, 
^^  for  example,  chalk  is  projected  gradually,  into  a 
^^  inixtiire  of  vitriolic  acid^  nitrons  ^id  aqd  vine* 

"  gar. 
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^^  gar,  the  vitriolic  acid  must  be  completely  satu« 
^  rated  with  the  chalk  before  the  nitrous  acid  and 
'*  vinegar  can  obtain  an  atoib ;  aftervrards  the  ni* 
^'  trous  acid  must  be  saturated ;  and,  finally,  the 
*^  vinegar  will  not  take  any  until  after  the  perfect 
•*  saturation  of  the  other  two, 
'  *'  On  the  contrary,  if,  in  a  given  space,  there;  is 
f*  not  a  sufficiency  of  water,  or  of  vapour,  to  aatu* 
^*  rate  all  the  bodies  confined  within  it  with  humi- 
•*  dity,  none  of  them  will  be  completely  saturated ; 
*5  all  will  have  a  little :  the  water  will  be  divided 
'*  between  them,  not,  indeed,  in  equal  parts,  but  in 
"  quantities  proportional  to  the  degree  of  affinity 
**  of  each  of  the  bodies  with  it.  Those  which  at- 
"  tract  it  most  forcibly  will  take  that  quantity 
♦'  which  will  reduce  their  attractive  force  to  the 
^*  level  of  those  whose  attraction  is  least,  and  thus 
^*  a  species  of  ec^uilibrium  will  be  established  be« 
**  twpen  them. 

**  This  partition  is  made  by  the  intermedium  of 
♦^  the  air,  which  takes  from  those  which  have  too 
^*  much,  and  gives  to  those  which  are  deficient 
"  retaining  at  the  same  time  that  part  which  cor-» 
<*  responds  with  the  degree  of  its  own  affinity  for 
"  water. 

"  If,  when  this  ecjuilibrium  is  fully  established, 
"  new  vapours,  in  a  quantity  insufficient  to  satu- 
*'  rate  both  the  air  and  the  bodies  confined  with  it, 
•*  are  suddenly  introduced  into  the  air,  these 
♦*  bodies  will  not  sufftr  it  to  retain  the  whole,  bul^ 
**  4s  it  may  \)e  said,  it  will  be  obliged  to  give  up 
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"  their  ijuota  to  them ;  and  in  that  case  the  hy« 
**  grometers,  if  there  are  any  inclosed,  will  move 
^^  towards  humid,  although  the  air  is  not  yet  satis* 
**  fied.  A  new  portion  of  vapour  will  be  shared  in 
^'  the  same  manner,  and  so  on  continually,  until 
*^  the  perfect  saturation  of  all  the  bodies  ;  at 
'^  length,  if,  after  their  saturation^  vapours  are  still 
'^  introduced  into  this  space,  the  superabundant 
**  water  will  attach  itself  to  their  surfaces,  will 
**  wet  them,  and,  although  retained  on  these 
<<  surfaces  by  an  adhesion  which  perhaps  also  be* 
"  longs  to  chemical  affinities,  it  may  be  wiped  off, 
"  or  separated  from  these  bodies  by  means  purely 
*'  mechanical. 

^*  Now,  let  a  new  substance  be  introduced  into 
"  this  space,  more  covetous  of  water  than  those 
"  inclosed  within  it ;  this  substance  will  begin  by 
^'  taking  the  superabundant  water  which  wets  the 
**  surface  of  these  bodies  without  being  combined 
*'  with  their  elements :  then,  if  this  water  is  insuf- 
*•  ficient  to  saturate  it,  it  will  deprive  those  bodies 
"of  it  which  are  confined  with  it,  until  it  has  di- 
**  minished  its  own  drought,  and  increased  their*s 
"  to  the  point  at  which  they  become  equal,  and  at 
"  M'hich  there  remains  an  equal  tendency  in  all  of 
'*  them  to  combine  with  water. 

**  So  if  heat  or  any  other  cause  augments  tlwi 
''  tendency  of  some  one  of  these  bodies  to  unite 
".with  water,  without  proportionally  increasing 
"  that  of  the  other's,  it  will  also  take  away  a  por- 
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^  tioooftiie  water  tbey  contaii^  snfficient  to  bring 
'••  ito  attractive  force  to  a  level  with  their'a.'* 

854.  Tlie  passage  I  have  just  quoted  offers,  with 
much  precision,  facts  very  well  calculated  to- show 
the  laws  followed  by  chemical  action,  and  it  may 
%e  observed  that  Saussure  experiences  some  em- 
Wirrassmeiit  in  defining  the  difference  between 
physicai  and  chemical  affinity :  he  gives  way  to  an 
^tablished  opinion,  or  rather  to  an  illusion  which 
#eems  to  point  out.  another  species  of  action;  but 
this  distinction  causes  this  learned  observer  to  fall 
into  a  contradictioui  for  he  declares,  more  than 
once,  that  the  union  of  the  vapour  with  air  is 
owing  to  chemical  affinity,  and  in  this  passage,  he 
compares  it  to  chemical  solutions. 

I  cannot  better  point  out  the  difference  which 
chemists  have  made  between  the  affinity  which  pro- 
duces combinations,  and  that  described  by  Saus- 
sure, and  which  has  been  adopted  by  philosophers 
in  the  explanation  of  several  phenomena,  than  by 
citing  the  definition  of  the  first  by  Guyton,  who 
has  treated  so  ably  of  all  the  properties  which  are 
attributed  to  it  **  This  attraction  (chemical)  is 
*^  elective,  as  Bergman  has  stated,  that  is  to  say, 
^*  that,  of  two  substances  presented  to  a  third,  it 
''  drives  off  one  and  leaves  the  other;  that  a  third 
^  substance  exercises  an  action  on  one  of  two  sub- 
**  stances  which  were  originally  united,  which  dis- 
"  places  the  other/'* 

•  EDCycIop.  Method,  at^hc  word  AJinite. 
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Nevertheless  when  I  consult  the  opinions 
formed  with  respect  to  the  mutual  action  of  bodies, 
by  those  who  have  studied  natural  phenomena  in 
their  greatest  latitude  I  find  that  they  have  indi- 
cated one  common  origin  to  all  its  effects. 

Monge,  in  discussing  two  hypotheses  calculated 
to  explain  the  formation  of  water,  finds  that  one 
seems  to  require,  that  by  augmenting  the  dose  of 
the  solvent  J  its  adherencefor  its  basis  is  diminished; 
which  is  absolutely  the  reverse  of  what  is  observed 
in  every  analogous  operation  of  chemistry.*  It 
must  be  observed  that  by  solution,  he  here  means 
chemical  combination,  so  that  he  considers  that 
the  force  which  produces  it  is  modified  by  the 
quantity,  as  is  admitted  in  physical  phenomena. 

Laplace,  after  having  described  the  method  of 
estimating  the  action  of  the  different  acids  on  ice^ 
according  to  the  temperature,  adds:  If^  in  the 
same  manner^  we  consider  all  the  other  solutions^ 
tve  may  measure  the  forces  of  the  affinity  of  bodies 
for  each  other  with  precision  ;  but  this  theory  can^ 
not  be  developed  in  a  small  compass,  and  we  shall 
make  it  the  subject  of  a  particular  Memoir.  He 
therefore  included  the  quantity  of  an  acid  in  the 
estimation  of  the  affinities,  for  example,  its  energy 
and  the  variable  resistance  of  the  cohesion,  as  he 
had  done  with  respect  to  the  action  of  acids  on  ice : 
it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  he  has  not  fulfilled 
his  promise* 

*  Mem.  de  FAcad.  1783.  p.  83. 
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Ncnrton,  who  slightly  noticed  the  phoiomeiia 
with  which  chemistry  b  occupied,  in  ^he-  expla^  ' 
nations  which  he  gave  of  them,  has  descrfted  the^ 
laws  of  the  attraction  which  producer  then,  in' the 
manner  in  whidi  he  comprehended  then^  by  tea^ 
toning  irom  general  phenomena  to  particnlar  Aett; 
and  if  he  is  wrong  in  some  applicatioiMi  beeadbe 
the  circumstances  of  the  phenomena,  luidctlie  de- 
mentary  parts  of  the  combina:tions  which  produce 
them,  habd  not  been  determined  with  sufficient 
accuracy  at  the  time  in  which  he  made  them,  it 
will  jnevertheless  be  found  that  his  explanations  are 
also  reooncileable  to  the  best  elucidated  facts. . 

He  says,*  ^^  is  not  the  deliquescence  of  salt  o{ 
*'  tartar  produced  by  an  attraction  between  the 
**  saline  particles,  and  the  aqueous  vapours  of  the 
atmosphere?  Why  do  not  common  salt,  salt- 
petre, and  vitriol,  become  also  deliquescent,  if 
**  not  for  want  of  a  similar  attraction  ?  And  why 
'^  does  salt  of  tartar  only  attract  a  certain  quan*- 
'^  tity  of  water,  if  not,  because  as  soon  as  it  is 
**  saturated,  it  has  no  more  attractive  force? 
"  What  other  principle  but  this  force  prevents 
**  the  water  (which  alone  evaporates  by  a  slight 
*^  heat)  from  detaching  itself  from  salt  of  tartar 
"  except  by  means  of  a  violent  heat  ? 

^^  Is  it  not  this  same  attractive  force  which  is 
"  exerted  between  the  moleculas  of  the  vitriolic 
**  acid  and  the  globules  of  the  water,  which  is  the 
"  cause  why  this  acid  attracts  the  humidity  of  the 

•  Opt,  torn.  II. 
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^^  ^ir  to  saturatioB,  and  does  not  afterwards  restore 
''  it  without  much  trouble,  Vhen  it  is  submitted 
''  to  distillation  ?  " 

Newton  also  explains  tbe  production  of  dthet 
chemical  combinations,  without  making  any  dis* 
tinction  in  the  laws  which  the  attraction  follows 
in  these  different  circumstances  t  he  saw  in  it  only 
one  proper^^  which  is  more  qr  less  enei^etic,  and 
which  is  weakened  in  proportion  as  saturation  is 
established:  saturation  is  the  term  at  which  it 
ceases  to  produce  effects. 

He  remarks  that  in  proportion  to  the  strength 
of  the  attraction,  a  greater  quantity  of  acid  is 
required  to  dissolve  a  metal ;  so  that,  according 
to  his  opinion,  the  quantity  of  acid  necessary  to 
produce  saturation  is  proportional  to  the  force  of 
affinity. 

He  attributes  to  the  condensation  which  results 
from  the  combination,  the  solidity  and  degree  of 
fixity  which  it  acquires :  for  example,  when  muriate 
of  kmmonia  is  formed  from  muriatic  acid  and  am-* 
monia,  both  of  them  much  more  volatile,  *^  the 
"  united  particles  of  these  spirits  become  less  vo- 
*^  latile^  because  they  are  larger  and  more  freed 
"  from  water." 

He  derives  the  properties  of  a  combination  from 
those  which  must  belong  to  the  elements  com- 
posing it,  in  the  conditions  in  whicl\  they  are 
found:  thus,  in  explaining  the  formation  of  mu- 
riate of  antimony  by  oxigenated  muriate  of  mer« 
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cory,  he.  adds,  '^  when  the  heat  is  stronger,  the 
*i  spirit  of  salt  carries  off  the  metal  in  the  form  of 
"  a  fusible  salt,  called  butter  of  antimony,  al- 
"  though  the  spirit  of  salt  is  nearly  as  volatile  as 
^'  water,  and -the  antimony  is  nearly  as  fixed  as 
^  lead."  It  was  this  luminous  principle,  that 
the  properties  of  a  combination  are  dependent  on 
tiiose  of  the  elements,  laying  aside  the  modifica* 
tions  arising  from  the  reciprocal  action,  which 
enabled  him  to  foresee  that  water  must  contain  an 
inflammable  substance. 

255.  The  observations  wliich  I  have  collected 
in  this  first  part  seem  to  me  to  establish  as  a  ge- 
neral fact,  that  the  affinity  belonging  to  each  sub- 
stance acts'  in  the  ratio  of  the  quantity  within  the 
sphere  of  activity,  conformably  with  the  opinions: 
which  I  have  detailed  :  it  results  from  this,  that 
the  quantity  may  make  up  for  the  force  of  the 
affinity,  Avhich  excludes  the  elective  affinities 
which  unite  two  substances,  whatsoever  may  be 
the  opposition  of  the  affinities  whiqh  are  consi- 
dered as  weaker,  and  independently  of  the  quan- 
tities. 

An  immediate  consequence  of  this  principle  Js, 
that  the  saturation  which  any  substance  produces 
in  those  with  whjch  it  can  combine,  is  the  measure 
of  its  peculiar  affinity,  as  was  thought  by  New- 
ton; hence  I  have  sought  the  measure  of  the  affi- 
nity of  the  different  acids  with  the  alkalis,  in  their 
capacity  for  saturation. 

-    It 
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It  \vaN  necessary  to  explain  the  facts  that  had 
fed  to  the  stdniission  of  ah  affimty  capable  of  de-* 
terminitlg  the  choice  6f  the  substances  which 
combitie,  and  the  proportions  of  the  combinationil 
ti^hich  they  form. 

Thi^  explanation  I  have  sought  in  the  action  of 
caloric,  and  in  the  reciprocal  affinity  of  the  inole- 
iulae  of  a  simple  substance,  or  of  the  integrant 
parts  of  a  combination,  by  making  these  causes^ 
concur  with  the  affinity,  in  the  formation  of  com- 
binations, and  in  the  explanation  of  chemical 
phenomena:  I  have  consequently  been  obliged  to 
give  great  attention  to  the  effects  of  expansion  , 
and  condensation  on  the  constitution  of  sub^ 
stances,  and  on  that  which  they  acquire  in  the 
different  circumstances. 

The  effects  of  caloric  are  different,  not  only  ac* 
cording  to  the  dispositions  of  the  bodies  on  whicK 
it  acts,  but  also  according  to  the  state  in  which  it 
is  itself  found  ;  it  was  therefoYe  necessary  to  exa» 
mine  the  difference  of  its  action  when  its  commu-*  . 
nication  is  immediate,  or  when  it  forms  radiant 
caloric,  and  the  correspmidence  which  it  has  with 
that  of  light,  and  of  electricity.  The  properties 
tvhich  bodies  acquire  by  combination  with  calo- 
ric, are  sometimes  favourable  to  the  action  of 
affinity,  and  sometimes  are  adverse  to  it :  I  have 
considered  them  as  forces  which  are  obedient  to 
regukr  laws,  and  whose  effects  must  be  appre- 
•ciated  according  to  the  circumstances.* 

c  c  2  I  have 
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I  have  endeavonred  to  separate  the  effects  of 
the  immediate  action  of  the  affinity,  which,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  saturates  those  tendencies 
to  combination  which  form  the  distinctive  pro* 
perties  of  substance3,  from  those  of  the  condensa^ 
tion  which  is  a  consequence  of  it :  the  one  t^nds 
to  unite  all  the  substances  which  exercise  a  che- 
mical action;  the  other  frequently  becomes  an 
obstacle  to  this  effect  by  the  resistance  which  it 
opposes^  or  by  the  separations  which  it  occasions, 
and  thuS|  it  may  be  said  to  distribute  the  satura^ 
tion^  to  which  it  does  not  itself  contribute. 

I  have  employed  the  condensation  produced  by 
the  recjproc^  action  of  substances  to  explain  the 
limits  within  which  the  proportions  of  the  ele- 
ments are  circumscribed  in  some  combinations : 
when  the  greatest  effect  of  the  reciprocal  action 
takes  place  in  certain  proportions,  these  combina->: 
tions  must  separate  with  a  determinate  c6mposi« 
tiQUf  or  else  they  acquire  a  peculiar  existence,  by 
opposing  a  resistance  equal  to  the  effort  which 
produced  the  condensation,  and  which  must  be 
overcome  by  an  increase  of  force  to  enable  the 
progress  of  the  chemical  action  to  continue,  un* 
less  the  natural  dispositions  of  the  elements  of  a 
combination  cause  a  variation  in  the  result. 

The  force  of  cohesion  which  constitutes  the 
solid  state  is  an  effect  of  the  reciprocal  affinity  of 
the  moleculse,  or  of  the  integrant  parts,  which 
Wcomes  moit  powerful  than  the  expansive  action 

of 
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of  caloric:  this  predominapce  may  be  owing  to 
the  condensation  produced  by  the  combination : 
it  becomes  a  still  greater  resistance  to  the  action 
of  the  other  affinities,  not  only  because  it  re<» 
suits  fcom  a  strong  reciprocal  action,  but  also 
because  it  obliges  the  otljer  substances  to  be  in 
a  small  quantity  within  the  sphere  of  activity, 
apd  then,  the  effect  of  a  larger  proportion  is  pre* 
vented. 

Thus,  the  reciprocal  affinity  of  two  substances 
oflen  tends  to  produce  a  saturation  of  properties : 
one  effect  of  this  action  is  a  condensation  Av^hich 
e;i^pels  or  compresses  the  caloric;  from  this  con-» 
dcnf  ation  follows  an  augmentation  of  the  recipro- 
cal affinity  of  the  molecul^c  of  a  substance,  or  of 
the^  integrant  parts  of  a  combination :  by  this  the 
^reciprocal  affinity  causes  a  gazeous  substance  to 
pa^s  jinto  a  liquid  or  a  solid  state* 
,  7be  affinity  which  produces  combination  acts 
in  ^  ratio  of  its  quantity;  but  it  can  be  satu- 
rated: the  reciprocal  affinity  of  the  moleculsp, 
weak  at  firsts  almost  null  in  gazeous  substances, 
and  independent  of  the  quantities,  increases  by 
th?  combination  in  the  ratio  of  the  condensatioHf 
to  which  it  may  afterwards  itself  contribute  more 
and  more ;  it  is  compounded  of  those  of  the  ele- 
ments of  the  combination  a3  well  as  the  specific 
gravity:  both  affinities  produce  effects  which  are 
complicated  with  those  of  caloric,  and  which  it  is 
equally  necessary  to  distinguish  in  physical  phe- 
nomena 
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nomena  as  in  those  which  are  considered  at 
chemical. 

Finally,  I  hayc  endeavoured  to  demonstrate  the 
share  which  substances,  whose  effect?  arp  usually 
neglected,  may  have  in  qhemical  action,  by  con- 
sidering them  simply  as  solvents,  and  the  propa- 
gation of  chemical  action,  more  or  less  slow, 
which  is  analogous  to  the  conducting-  faculty  of 
heat. 

I  have  been  led  by  these  different  considerations 
to  conclude  that  chemical  affinity  does  not  follow 
particular  laws,  but  that  all  the  phenomena  which 
depend  upon  the  mutual  action  of  bodies  ai^ 
the  effect  of  the  same  properties,  of  which  ch6- 
ifiistry  seeks  to  embrace  all  the  results;  that,  in 
this  respect,  no  distinction  is  required  between 
natural  philosophy  and  this  science;  and,  that  the 
affinity  of  diiferent  substances  which  produces 
their  combinations  is  not  elective,  but  that  it  is 
variable,  according  to  the  quantities  which  act, 
and  according  to  the  circumstances  which  con- 
tribute to  its  effects. 

Plence  it  follows,  that  the  chemical  qualities  of 
different  substances  depend:  1st.  on  their  ten- 
dencies to  combination,  which  are  mutually  satu- 
rated, and  which  remain  more  or  less  predominant 
in  the  compounds :  2d.  on  their  relations  with  calo- 
ric which  produces  their  greater  or  less  disposition 
to  expansion,  and  which  modifies  the  faculty  for 
combination,  by  occasioning  a  variation  in  the 

quantity 
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quantity  within  the  sphere  of  activity,  and,  by 
opposing  elasticity  to  the  condensation,  which  ife 
an  effect  of  the  combination;  3d.  on  the  rebi* 

• 

procal  action  of  their  moleculse  which;  is  added  t^ 
the  effect  of  the  affinity  which  haa  produced  ft 
combination,  but  which  is  in  opposition  to  their 
reciprocal  action  with  oUier  substances:  4tb.  on 
the  relations  to  such. other  substances  as  in  coiur 
bioing  with  them  do  not  produce,  a  reciproood 
saturation  of  properties,  but  make  a  variable  divir 
sion  and  distribution  of  them,  jpind  principiaUy  of 
those  which  depend  on  the  constitutioli.  Whence 
it  follows,  that,  in  a  compound,  the  orighidf  the 
properties  which  distingbish  it  may  be  discoverec^ 
j)y  considering  the  saturation  of  its  elements,^  and 
the  condensation  which  they  have  experienced.  .. 
S66.  I  have  deviated  from  thegeneral  course  tif 
chemists :  they  have  deduced  the  laws  of  affinity 
from  the  phenomena  in  which  chemical  ac^on 
appears  strong;  I,  on  tlie  contrary,  =^hav« "beefe 
desirous  of  tracing  it  from  the  comm^Dcemefit  *x$f 
its  sensible  effects  to  its  greatest  energy,  by«J- 
ticingthe  causes  capable  of  modifying  h;  and,  ill 
my  opinion,  it  is  principally  in  its 'fint  effettis,  tb^ 
its  character  can  be  particularly  distinguished,  "b&r 
cause  even  its  action  generates^^ections  in  su1>- 
stances  which  become  new  forces  and  disguise  i^ 
motions:  thus,  in^ a  coitibinatioii  atcon^panied  by 
«. 45  trong  contraction,  we  are  temijited  to  "consider 
the  fixed  proportions  which  art'detentiined  by 

this 
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this  circumstance  as  an  attribute  of  the  affinity; 
but,  if  the  affinity  is  followed,  either  when  the 
proportions  are  very  unequal,  or  when  it  produces 
but  a  slight  contraction,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
action  is  proportional  to  the  quantities  which 
exercise  it. 

In  undertaking  a  new  investigation  of  all  the 
powers  which  contribute  to  the  results  of  chemical 
action,  and  on  which  the  general  theory  of  che- 
mistry must  be  established,  I  do  not  flatter  myself 
with  having  assigned  its  true  limits  to  each,  and 
still  less  with  having  indicated  all  the  causes 
which  can  contribute  to  the  facts  on  which  I  have 
relied :  I  have  shown  in  the  introduction  what  is 
my  opinion  of  a  general  theory.  Herein  I  have 
sought  to  establish  a  discussion  of  the  principles 
to  which,  as  it  appears  to  me,  too  much  latitude 
has  been  given. 

In  every  discussion  whose  object  is  to  ascertain 
the  causes  of  phenomena,  it  must  not  be  overlook- 
ed that  it  frequently  happens  that  one  or  several 
analogous  phenomena  are  equally  explicable  by 
two  hypotheses,  and  that  then  two  opinions,  som«* 
times  contradictory,  may  be  maintained,  until 
some  modification  of  the  effects  is  obtained,  which, 
at  length,  excludes  one  of  the  two  hypotheses : 
this  is  a  circumstance  in  which  opposite  opinions 
can  be  supported  even  by  experiment,  and  it  will 
be  difficult  to  prevent  the  natpral  interest  we  at- 
tach to  our  conceptions  from  engaging  u^  to  mul- 
tiply 
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tiply  that  species  of  facts  which  is  capable  of 
receiving  one  of  the  two  interpretations :  never^ 
theless  the  philosophical  spirit  which  throws  such 
a  radiance  around  chemistry  in  particular,  will 
ere  long  dissipate  the  want  of  certainty  which  may 
divide  our  opinions:  in  the  annals  of  the  human 
mind  it  will  be  diflficult  to  find  a  period  more  ho- 
nourable to  it  than  that  which  established  unani- 
mity so  quickly  on  a  theory  which  had  predomi- 
nated like  that  of  phlogiston. 

Having  succeeded  in  distinguishing  the  general 
causes  of  chemical  phenomena,  it  is  still  easy  to 
be  deceived  in  many  applications  of  them,  either 
because  the  circumstances  which  influence  the 
facts  are  not  sufficiently  known,  or  because  amoqg 
the  several  causes  which  may  cpntribute  to  them, 
that  is  attributed  to  some  which  depends  on 
others* 

It  is  this  concurrence  of  several  causes  to  the 
isame  effect  that  principally  occasions  the  apparent 
anomalies,  which  sometimes  lead  to  doubtful  ex- 
planations, or  which  even  render'them  impossible: 
in  that  case,  without  suffering  these  facts  to  inva- 
lidate the  consequences  drawn  from  more  positive 
facts,  we  must  suspend  the  explanation^  or  stop  at 
conjecture. 

I  am  aware  that  in  the  execution  of  the  design 
to  which  I  was  led  by  the  sudden  establishment  of 
the  normal  schools,  and  by  the  desire  I  have  to 
review  tl^e  hasty  occupations  in  which  it  engaged 

me, 
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tne,  >  that  they  may  serve  me  as  a  guide  in  the  in^ 
^traction  of  the  polytechnic  school,  a  much  more 
extensive  acquaintance  with  the  inquiries  which 
))aye  been. greatly  multiplied  for  some  time  was 
requisite :  led  away  for  several  years  by  engage** 
ments  foreign  to  science,  since  having  been  per- 
jnitted  to  resume  my  studies,  I  have  only  been  able 
to  accomplish  imperfectly  the  investigations  of 
which  I  stood  in  need. 


*•• 
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NOTE  I. 

FROM  the  degree  of  solability  of  the  combinationi 
^rhtch  cau  be  formed^  we  may  be  able  to  judge  of  the  salts 
which  can  be  found  together  in  a  liquid^  for  example^  in 
a  mineral  water^  by  admitting,  for  the  conveniency  of 
language, '  that  these  combinations  enjoy  an  insulated 
existence  in  the  liquid:  thus,  a  water  cannot  contain 
carbonate  of  soda  and  a  salt  with  a  calcareous  base  at  the 
same  time.  It  cannot  hold  a  salt  with  base  of  lime  in 
solution  with  a  sulphate,  in  a  greater  proportion  than 
what  could  have  produced  the  quantity  of  sulphate  of 
lime  which  could  have  been  held  in  solution,  allowing, 
however,  a  little  latitude  for  the  augmentation  of  solubi- 
lity which  may  be  produced  by  the  mutual  action  of  th^ 
salts. 

The  di£ference  of  solubility  at  different  degrees  of  tem- 
perature is  the  cause  of  a  phenomenon  which  was  first 
observed  by  Scheele,  and  afterwards  by  Green :  '^  a  water 

•  Jour%  des  Mines.  No.  XXVI, 
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which  contains  aodaj  magnesia^  sulphuric  acid,  and  muri- 
atic acid,  yields  jnnriate  of  soda  during  the  evaporation, 
and  sulphate  of  magnesia  by  cooling;  but  if  the  water  is 
exposed  to  congelaUon,  it  is^  on  the  contrary,  sulphate  of 
sodu  which  crystallizes. 

.  The  solubility  of  the  sulphate  of  soda  diminishes  so  ra- 
pidly by  the  reduction  of  the  temperature^  that,  according 
to  the  observation  of  Blagden,"*  this  salt  can  only  lower 
the  freezing  point  of  water  one  degree  of  Fahrenheit's 
thermometer,  and  then  it  separates  and  crystallizes  quick- 
ly, while  that  of  the  muriate  of  soda  diminishes  very  little; 
and  this  salt  can  lower  the  temperature  28  degrees  of  the 
same  thermometer  below  congelation  without  precipitat- 
ing, when  its  proportion  is  one  part  to  four  of  water^  A 
temperature  a  little  lower  than  that  of  congelation  wilt, 
therefore,  produce  the  orystallis^ation  of  the  sulphate  of 
soda,  and  the  heat  of  ebullition,  which  greatly  augments 
the  comparative  solubility  of  the  sulphate  of  soda,  occa- 
sions that  of  the  muriate  of  soda.  This  differenoe,  pro- 
duced by  the  temperature,  is  therefore  a  natural  conse- 
cpience.of  the  cause  of  the  separation  of  salts  by  crystalli^ 
zatioD,  and  shows,  in  a  convincing  manner,  that  we  must 
not  consider  the  salts  as  ready  formed  in  a  liquid  from 
whiph  they  can  be  obtained,  since,  by  changing  the  relai* 
tions  of  the  solubility,  the  combinations  which  form  are 
made  to  alternate,  but  that  it  is  their  difference  of  solubi- 
lity in  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  found,jlhat 
produces  their  separation  and  successive  crystallization. 

Green,  who,  with  other  chemists,  considers  the  salts  in 
a  liquid  such  as  they  are  produced  by  evapoEation,  says, 
that  as  soon  as  the  sulphate  of  soda  is  separated  by  cold, 
It  does  not  any  longer  yield  muriate  of  soda  when  it  is 
mixed  with  muriate  of  magnesia  and  submitted  to  evapor 
ration,  and  that  he  has  made  several  fruitless  attempts  on 

•  Philos.  Trans.  1788. 
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thh object:  I  know  not  what  can  I^ave  deceived  him^ 
but  having  mixed  equal  weights  of  muriate  of  magnesia 
and  -dried  sulphate  of  soda^  and  having  evaporated  the 
solotion^  a  thick  crust  of  muriate  of  soda  was  formed: 
the  mutual  action  of  the  salts  only  augments  the  solubility 
of  the  muriate  of  soda  to  a  certain  point. 

Although  the  sulphate  of  soda  is  very  soluble  in  water^ 
it  utvertheless  retains  the  water  very  feebly  in  its  crystals^ 
as  is  proived  by  the  facility  wiUi  which  it  effloreso^  in  the 
air:  by  this  I  explain  a  fact  which ,  at  the  jBrst  glance^ 
seems  to  deviate  ftom  the  rule  I  have  laid  down  on  the 
formation  of  salts^  in  the  ratio  of  their  solubility  $  when 
the  waters  of  the  salt-springs  of  Ia  Meurthe  are  evapo- 
ratedi  an  abundant  deposit  of  sulphate  of  soda^  deprived 
of  its  water  of  crystallization^  is  formed;  nevertheless^  a 
part  of  the  sulphate  of  soda  remains  in  the  mother-water^ 
and  does  not  crystallize  by  cooling :  the  same  thing  hap- 
pens in  this  case  as  when  a  dried  muriate  or  nitrate  of 
lime  is  mixed  with  a  saturated  solution  of  nitraite  of  pot- 
ash; a  part  of  the  nitrate  of  pot-ash  is  precipitated^  be- 
cause the  salt  with  bas^  of  lime  at  first  abstracts,  part  of 
the  wfiter^  although,  by  its  action,  it  has  the  property  of 
augQieating  the  sdiubility  of  nitrate  of  pot-ash. 

A  similar  result  is  also  obtained  when  a  mixture  of  4uil- 
^iribate  of  ammonia  and  muriate  of  soda  is  evaporated  ;  a 
considerable  plocipitale  of  sulphat^r  of  soda  depriv^.  of 
water  is  formed,  although  this^salt  has  a  solubility  nearly 
eqaal  to  that  of  muriate  of  ammotua. 

Davy  has  made  some  interesting  observations  *  on  the 
quantities  of  water  which  the  nitrate  of  ammonia  retains 
in  its  crystallization  according  to  the  temperature  at  which 
the  evaporation  is  effected,  and  on  the  changes  which  this 
circumstance  produces  in  its  crystallization.     The  two 

•  Bibl.  Brit.  No.  CXLVIIb 
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extremes  seem  to  be  the  prismatic  nitrate  obtained  at  tht 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere^  ^nd  which  contains  tb^ 
most  water  of  crystallization^  and  the  compact  nitrate,  in 
very  fine  needles^  which  resalts  from  its  evaporatiitti  at 
liy?  Reaum. :  the  fibrous  nitrate  whose  eyaporatioD  was 
made  at  17^  Reaum.  holds  a  medium  between  these 
apecies. 

It  may  happen  that  the  insolubility  of  a  sialt  is '80go«' 
Terned  by  the  action  of  one  of  tlie  substances  which  is  pre- 
sent that  its  effect  is  desU-oyed^  and  another  order  of 
combination  is  produced^  to  which  a  knowledge  of  tbeso^ 
labilities  of  the  substances^  when  separate,  did  not  lead; 
thns^  when  a  solution  of  oxide  of  lead  by  soda  is  mixed 
with  a  liquid  sulphate  of  soda^  only  a  small  precipitate  is 
formed.*  The  greatest  part  of  tlie  oxide  of  lead  remains 
in  solution,  although  the  sulphate  of  lead  is  insoluble  and 
strongly  resists  the  action  of  acids ;  but  it  is  very  soluble 
in  the  soda  with  which  it  is  then  in  contact,  and  forms  k 
triple  suit  with  it,  as  magnesia  does  with  ammonia  and 
muriatic  acid. 

The  effects  which  I  attribute  to  the  force  of  cohesion 
are  in  reality  only  due  to  the  insolubility,  that  is  to  say, 
to  the  relation  of  the  force  of  cohesion  with  the  chemical 
action  of  the  water;  hence  it  arises,  that  the  combinations 
determined  by  this  cause  are  often  very  different,  when 
the  liquidity  is  produced  by  the  sole  action  of  the  heat. 

If  a  mixture  of  muriate  of  lime  and  sulphate  of  barites 
is  urged  by  fire  in  a  platina  crucible,  it  enters  into  a  fusion 
so  liquid  tliat  it  has  the  appearance  of  water;  after  being 
cooled,  the  mass  is  found  to  consist  of  muriate  of  barites 
end  sulphate  of  lime,  great  part  of  which  may  be  sepa- 
rated by  a  speedy  washing,  for  if  a  continued  ebullition  . 
was  employed,    the  sulphate  of  lime  would  be  decom- 

*  De  rinfluence  des  Prop,  Mem.  de  rinstit.  torn.  III. 
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'  posed :  for  this  curious  experiment,  which  1  have  repeat- 
ed, we  are  indebted,  as  I  amjnformed,  to  the  works  which 
are  executed  in  the  laboratory  of  Seguin. 

When  in  a  similar  manner. a  mi;xture  of  sulphate  of 
soda  and  carbonate  of  lime  is  submitted  to  the  action  of 
heat^  it  enters  into  a  very  liquid  fusion^  apd  by  the  action 
which  its  elements  then  exercise,  the  sulphate,  changed, 
into  a  sulphuret  by  means  of  a  mixture  of  charcoal,  ia, 
converted  into  a  carbonate  in  the  process  for  obtaining  a^ 
soda  capable  of  replacing  that  of  commerce,  for  which  wd 
are  indebted  to  Citizen  Leblanc. 

These  observations  prove,  that  the  force  of  cohesion, 
which,  when  water  is  the  solvent,  produces  the  most 
energetio  effects,  can. produce  contrary  ones  when,  the 
same  substances  exercise  a  mutual  action  without  the  aid^ 
of  water :  they  also  prove,  that  the  separations  which 
take  place  are  not  the  immediate  effect  of  the  comparative 
affinity,  but  of  the  force  of  cohesion,  which  becomes 
greater^  in  some  substances  than  in  others  in  the  existing; 
circumstances. 

It  is  true,  that  chemists  have  distinguished  the  affinities: 
which  are  exercised  in  the  humid  way  and  those  exercised. 
in  the  dry  way,  but  without  pointing  out  the  causes  which 
produce  a  variation  in  the  effects  of  a  force  which  they, 
considered  as. constant;  and  they  blended  those  arising 
from  a  different  state  of  liquefaction,  and^  from  the  vola- 
tility occasioned  by  the  action  of  heat.  In  one  of  the^ 
intelligent  notes  which  Fischer,  has  added  to  a  German 
translation  of  my  Researches  into  the  Laws  of  Affinity,^ 
he  observes,  that  Hahnemann  had  announced  before  m«, 
in  a  translation  of  the  Chemical  Arts  of  De  Machy,  that 
the  decompositions  of  chemical  combinations  depended^ 
only  on  theic  relative  solubility. 

h 
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NOTEIl. 
(Bt  Fisgbbk.) 

Tiic  subject  of  which  Berthollet  hat  ire^lteA  at  the  ^  * 
of  the  first  part  of  his  work  on  the  aflBinities,  had  been 
spoken  of  in  179£  by  Richter^  in  his  Stechiometrjr^  s.  1. 
p.  124.  Guyton  also  mentions  it  in  the  Memoin  of  the 
Institute  for  the  year  1797>  without  being  acqoainted 
with  Kichter's  work^  which^  though  filled  with  very  inte- 
resting experiments  and  observations,  is  but  little  known 
m  Germany.  But  this  is  the  author's  faulty  who  should 
separate  them  from  hypotheses,  and  not  mix  them  con- 
tinually with  calculadons  which  render  them  obscure  to 
the  generality  of  readers. 

Richter  expresses  himself  thus : 

If  two  neutral  solutions  are  mixed  together,  and  a 

decomposition  fellows,  the  products  which  will  result 
''  will  be,  nearly  without  an  exception,  also  in  a  neutral 
''  state.  But  if  the  two  solutions,  or  one  of  the  two  was 
*'  not  neutral,  neither  will  the  products  be  so/' 

Richter  has  not  given  the  exceptions,  but  Berthollet 
mentions  some  which  take  place  when  there^  are  metallic 
salts  in  the  mixture ;  perhaps  there  are  not  any  other  ex- 
ceptions. The  idea  of  neutrality  does  not  seem  applicable 
to  these  salts ;  they  all  preserve  an  excess  of  acid  in  the 
liquid  state ;  their  bases  are  not  soluble  in  water,  and  they 
do  not  act  on  the  acids  like  alkalis.  These  are,  neverthe- 
less, the  conditions  necessary  to  neutrality*  Although 
this  is  the  case,  we  may,  with  Richter,  Guyton,  and  Ber- 
thollet, consider  the  law  as  established,  when  an  alkaline 
base  and  an  acid  are  in  question. 

From  this  the  following  conclusions  may  be  drawn : 

)st.  The  quantities  of  two  alkaline  bases  necessary  to 

neutralize 
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viButralbe  equal  parts  of  an  acid^  are  in  proportion  to  the 
quantities  of  the  same  bases  necessary  to  neutralize  every 
other  acid. 

Let  A  and  B  be  two  acids^  a  and  b  two  alkaline  bases. 
The  two  neutral  salts  A6,  And  Bo,  ieire  supposed  to  be  such 
that  th^v  change  bases  completely  by  their  mixture.  It 
will  then  result  from' this  supposition,  that  A  neutralized 
at  first  By  a,  wil11)e  so  afterwards  by  b/  and  that  coiise- 
quently  the  quantities  of  a  and  of  b  which  are  capable  of 
neutralizing  A,  will  be  capable  of  neutralizing  another 
quantity  of  B  which  is  fixed. 

It  is  cleat  that  the  words  bases  and  acids  may  6e 
changed,  and  that  the  l^w  is  applicable  to  all  neotrkl 
combinations,  eveti  though  Aa  and  Bb  do  not  change 
base^,  sitrcethe  experiment  can  always  be  reversed  by 
mixing  Ab  with  Ba. 

£d.  If  Aa^  Ab,  Bb  are  knawoify ^experiment,  Ba  tan 
be  found  by  calculatMC.  Hiehtl^  has  employed  this  con- 
clusion to  find  lite  proportion  of  neutralization,  though  it 
is  difficoltto  fix  it'immediately ;  but  he  has,  in  a  great 
aaeasure,  determined  the  proportiofis  by  experiment. 

3d.  When  it  Iniaii^fieD, found  by  experiment  how  much 
alkali  or  earth'  is  required  to  neutralize  1.000  parts  of  sul- 
^  phuric,  nitric,  or  'muriatic  acid,  it  will  be  obvious  that 
^sE^h  table  contains  other  numbers;  but  the  numbers  of 
each  table  will,  with  respect  to  each  other,  be  in  the  same 
proportion  as  the  numbers  of  the  other  give  them.  The 
same  thing  will  take  place  if  we  examine  how  much  acid 
is  wanted  to  neutralize  1.000  parts  of  soda^  ammonia,  or 
limie. 

It  is  in  this  view  that  Richter  has  treated  the  matt^. 

'  He  hais  takeii  the  trouble  to  exaihiiK  each  acid,  in  its  re-*^ 

.  lation  to  the  bases,  by  experiment  and  calculation,  and 

to  give  his  results  in  tables ;  this  has  filled  the  greatest 

part  of  his  works  from  1791  to  1800. 
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NOTE  11. 
(Bt  Fiscbu.) 

The  subject  of  which  BerthoUet  has  treated  at  die  eti^ 
of  the  first  part  of  his  work  on  the  affinities,  had  been 
^ken  of  in  1798  by  Richter,  in  his  Stechiometry,  s.  1. 
p.  IM.  Guyton  also  mentions  it  in  the  Memotn  of  the 
Institute  for  the  year  1797>  without  being  acquainted 
with  Richter's  work,  which,  though  filled  with  Tery  inte- 
resting experiments  and  observations,  is  but  little  known 
in  Grermany.  But  this  is  the  author's  fault,  who  should 
separate  them  from  hypotiieses,  and  not  mix  them  con- 
tinually with  calculations  which  render  diem  obscure  to 
the  generality  of  readers. 

Richter  expresses  himself  tiius : 

''  If  two  neutral  solutions  are  mixed  together,  and  a 
''  decomposition  fellows,  the  products  which  will  result 
"  will  be,  nearly  without  an  exception,  also  in  a  neutral 
''  state.  But  if  the  two  solutions,  or  one  of  the  two  was 
*^  not  neutral,  neither  will  the  products  be  so." 

Richter  has  not  given  the  exceptions,  but  BerthoUet 
mentions  some  which  take  place  when  there^  are  metallic 
salts  in  the  mixture ;  perhaps  there  are  not  any  other  ex- 
ceptions. The  idea  of  neutrality  does  not  seem  applicable 
to  tiiese  salts ;  they  all  preserve  an  excess  of  acid  in  the 
liquid  state ;  their  bases  are  not  soluble  in  water,  and  they 
do  not  act  on  the  acids  like  alkalis.  These  are,  neverthe- 
less, tiie  conditions  necessary  to  neutrality.  Although 
this  is  the  case,  we  may,  with  Richter,  Guyton,  and  Ber- 
thoUet, consider  the  law  as  established,  when  an  aUaline 
base  and  an  acid  are  in  question. 

From  tiiis  the  following  conclusions  may  be  drawn : 

}st.  The  quantities  of  two  alkaline  bases  necessary  to 
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tiButralLze  equal  parts  of  an  acid,  are  in  proportion  to  the 
quantities  of  the  same  bases  necessary  to  neutralize  every 
other  acid. 

Let  A  and  B  be  two  acids,  a  and  b  two  alkaline  bases. 
The  two  neutral  salts  AA  Arid  Bli,  are  supposed  to  be  such 
that  th^y  change  bases  completely  by  their  mixture.  It 
will  then  result  from'  this  sup[/ositioti,  that  A  neutralized 
at  first  by  a,  wift1)e  so  afterwdi-ds  by  b/  and  that  conse- 
quently the  quantities  of  a  and  of  b  which  are  capable  of 
neutralizing  A^  will  be  capable  of  neutralizing  another 
quantity  of  B  which  is  fixed. 

It  is  cleat  that  the  words  ba^es  BXid  adds  may  ^ 
changed,  and  that  the  l^w  is  applicable  to  all  neotrkl 
combinations,  &PSXi  though  Aa  and  Bb  do  not  change 
bases,  shJce*  the  experiment  can  always  be  reversed  by 
mixing  Ab  with  Ba. 

2d.  If  Aa;Ab,  Bb  are  knowotfyexperiment,  Ba  Caa 
be  found  by  calculatM^  '  Riehti^r  has  employed  this  con- 
clusion to  find  tiSe  proportion  of  neutralization,  though  it 
is  difficoif  to  fix  it'immediately ;  but  he  has,  in  a  great 
measure,  determined  the  proportaoiis  by  experiment. 

3d.  When  it  H^fthpfj/rrnnd  by  experiment  how  much 
alkali  or  earth  is  required  to  neutralize  1.000  parts  of  sul- 
„  phuric,  nitric,  or  'muriatic  acid,  it  will  be  obvious  that 
eatch  table  contains  other  numbers;  but  the  numbers  of 
each  table  will,  with  respect  to  each  other,  be  in  the  same 
proportion  as  the  numbers  of  the  other  give  them.  The 
same  thing  will  take  place  if  we  examine  how  much  acid 
is  wanted  to  neutralize  1.000  parts  of  soda^  ammonia,  or 
lime. 

It  is  in  this  view  that  Richter  has  treated  the  matt^. 

'  He  has  takeh  the  trouble  to  exaihine  each  acid,  in  its  re- 

.  lation  to  the  bases,  by  experiment  and  calculation,  and 

to  give  his  results  in  tables ;  this  has  filled  the  greatest 

^art  of  his  works  from  1791  to  1800. 

VOL.  X.  X)d  J( 


NOT!  II. 


It  apt>eafs  that  tlichter  was  not  aware  that  all  Ids  tablet 
may  he  reduced  intb  a  single  one  of  21  numbers^  divided 
into  two  columns^  by  means  of  which  they  may  be  all  re- 
duced by  the  rule  of  three.  The  following  is  that  which  I 
have  calculated  from  Richter's  new  tables^  several  of 
which  differ  frqm  the  former  ones^  (see  Numbers  8  and 
10  of  his  ideas  on  the  new  subjects  of  chemistry). 


BASES. 

Alumine 
Magnesia  • 
Ammonia  . 
lame  «  . 
Soda  ..  . 
Strontian  • 
Pot-ash 

* 

Barites      ^ 


5^ 
615 
672 
793 

8S9 
1329 
1605 
2222 


ACIDS. 

.  Fluoric 

•  Carbonic  • 

•  Sebacic 

•  Muriatic   • 
.  Oxalic 

.    Phosphoric 
.    Formic 

•  Sulphuric 
Succinic    • 
Nitric  .     . 
Acetic 
Citric   .     . 
Tartareous 


427 
577 
706 
712 
755 

979 
99S 

1000 

1209 
1405 
1480 
1683 
1694 


The  intention  of  this  table  is,  that  if  an  article  in  one  of 
these  two  columns  is  taken^  for  example^  pot-ash  in  the 
firsts  to  which  the  number  l605  corresponds^  the  num- 
bers of  the  other  column  will  show  how  much  of  each  acid 
is  required  to  neutralize  these  1 605  parts  of  pot-ash :  they 
will  require,  for  example,  427  parts  of  fluoric  acid;  577 
of  carbonic  acid ;  &,c.  If  an  article  of  the  second  column 
is  taken,  the  first  is  to  be  used  to  know  how  much  earth 
or  alkali  will  neutralize  it. 

It  may  be  said,  that  all  these  numbers  are  to  be  consi- 
dered as  representing  the  force  of  affinity,  and  the  articles 
of  one  column  which  are  near  to  each  other  are  in  the  in- 

verse 
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Verse  propottion  of  the  two  numbers  of  the  other  column 
.  which  correspond  to  them,  (See  BerthoUet^  Art.  X./  and 
XV.).  Pot-ash  and  soda  are  in  the  proportion  of  859 
to  1 605  for  each  acid;  but  it  follows  from  BerthoUet's 
inquiries,  that  the  numbers  are  not  sufficient  to  ex- 
plain the  phenomena  of  simple  and  double  affinity  by 
calculation. 

It  is  obvious  that  Richter's  work  contains  excellent 
observations  for'the  theory  of  affinities;  but  it  also  con- 
.t;ains  many  unfounded  hypotheses,  among  which  I  rank 
what  he  says  on  the  bulk  of  masses. 

Richter  gives  a  determinate  order  to  his  tables  accord- 
ing to  the  amount  of  the  numbers;  but  he  makes  subdivi- 
sions of  each  column,  placing  the  three  alkalis  separately 
on  the  side  of  the  bases,  as  well  as  the  fluoric,  sulphuric, 
muriatic,  and  nitric  acids,  on  the  side  of  the  acids.     In 
the  end,  he  is  of  opinion  that  another  law  must  exist  in 
the;  manner  in  which  the  numbers  follow,  and,  after  long 
*  calculations,  he  findsthat  the  numbers  on  the  side  of  the 
*  bases  should  be  considered  as  making  part  of  an  arithme- 
«  tical  progression,  and  those  oh  the  side  of  the  acids  as 
..making  part  of  a  geometrical  progression.* 

It  is  certain  that  the  numbers  of  the  tables  may  be  con- 
sidered as  series,  in  progression ;  but  Richter  is  wrong  if 
-  he  believes  he  has  found  in  them  the  law  of  the  proper- 
*•  tions  of  neutrality,  or  of  the  forces  of  affinity.     It  is  a 
property  of  all  numbers  to  be  capable  of  being  consi- 
/dered  as  making  part  of  an,  arithnoetical  or  geometric 

*  The  series  of  three  alkalis  is  represented  by  a,  a+b,  a+5b; 
the  series  of  the  earths  by  a,  a-f-b,  a+Sb,   a+pb,  a4-19b. 
The  series  of  the  four  mineral  acids  is  represented  by  c,  cd*,  cd^, 
'  cd';  and 'the  series  of  the  other  acids  (the  phosphoric  acid  Ex- 
cepted) by  c,  cd*,  cd^,  cd',  cd",  cd'^,  cd'*,  cd'^ 

Bd  2  series.. 
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series.*  Richlcr  may  do  the  same  thing  without  his  suV 
divisions^  as  I  have  done  in  the  table  which  I  give.  It  is 
still  more  easy^  if  the  liberty  of  increasing  or  diminishing 
a  number  is  taken^  as  Richter  does  occasionally. 


NOTE  III. 


\VEDGVfooi>+  makes  two  objections  to  the  use  of  the 
calorimeter,  which  are  the  more  deserving  of  being  exa- 
mined as  they  prevented  him  from  u&ing  it  to  deter- 
mine the  quantities  of  caloric  which  are  represented  by 
the  degrees  of  his  thermometer;  which  would  have  estab- 
lished an  exact  comparison  between  the  degrees  of  this 
thermometer,  and  would  have  given  it  an  advantage  of 
which  even  the  mercurial  thermometers  are  deprived. 

The  first  of  these  objections  is  founded  on  the  property 
which  ice  has  of  absorbing  a  certain  quantity  of  water, 
which  in  his  opinion  renders  the  results  uncertain :  he  did 
ncft  observe  that  when  the  ice  is  below  zero  the  a«thor$ 
have  directed  that  it  is  to  be  bruised,  to  be  spread  in  very 
thin  lat/trsy  and  to  be  kept  so  during  some  time  in  a  place 
whose  temperature  is  above  zero.  They  add,  it  must  be 
seen  that,  at  the  beginning  of  each  experiment,  the  ice 
has  already  imbibed  as  much  water  as  it  can  retain  in  that 
manner. 

It  is  evident  that  with  these  precautions  the  water 
which  the  ice  absorbs  cannot  be  a  cause  of  error,  since  it 

•  If  we  take  the  logarithms  of  a  series  of  numbers,  we  shall 
$ee  that  they  may  l)e  considered  as  making  part  of  an  arithmeti- 
cal series :  the  nun^^rs  of  the  series  will  then  make  part  of  f 
l^eometrical  series. 

f  PhilQS.  Trans.  1784* 
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Is,  in  this  respect^  in  the  same  stale  before  the  experiment 
as  wt)en  it  is  finished. 

Wedgwood's  second  objection  is  founded  on  the  pro- 
perty of  water,  just  liquefied,  of  resuming  the  state  of  ice 
at  the  same  temperature:  on  this  subject  he  has  made 
some  curious  experiments^  which  prove  that  the  contact 
of  solid  bodies  is  really  capable  of  producing  a  new  con-  , 
gelation  in  water  which  has  jast  liquefied,  and  that  they 
differ  from  each  other  io  the  degree  of  this  properly :  he 
explains  this  phenomenon  principally  by  an  evaporation 
which  he  supposes  is  produced  by  the  cold. 

Its  true  cause  appears  to  me  to  be  the  attraction  exer*- 
cised  by  the  solid,  and  by  which  it  would  have  been 
wetted,  if  the  water  h«id  been  farther  from'tlie  terra  of  . 
congelation  ;  but  in  the  state  in  which  it  is,  this  action  is 
enabled  to  overcome  the  remaining  power  of  caloric  to 
produpe  liquidity.  It  is  therefore  a  phenomenon  analo- 
gous to  the  separation  of  a  salt  in  solution,  by  a  crystal  of 
the  same  salt^  or  even  by  any  other  siplid  body,  or  to  the 
congelation  of  water  which  is  determined  by  the  contact 
of  ice,  (27) ;  but  this  cause  cannot  produce  any  sensible 
error  in  the  experiments  made  with  the  calorimeter,  and 
a  strong  proof  that  it  is  not  subject  to  tlie  uncertainties 
"supposed  by  Wedgwood^  is,  that  the  same  experiments 
many  times  repeated  have  given  results  whose  differences 
ivere  very  trifling,  and  such  as  exist  in  those  physical  ex« 
perimeuts  which  are  considered  as  the  most  exact. 


NOTE  IV. 


The  changes  of  temperature  produced  in  atr  which  ex- 
periences a  dilatation  or  a  condensation^  and  which  aban- 
dons or  takes  caloric^  according  to  the  dimensions  given 

to 
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to  it|  have  received  different  explanations ;  but  they  have 
always  been  supposed  to  be  conformable  to  the  indica* 
tions  of  the  thermometer :  Cullen^  who  appears  to  be  the 
first  that  noticed  the  descent  of  the  thermometer  by  the 
dilatation  of  the  air  in  an  air-pump^  attributed  it  to  cold 
produced  by  an  evaporation ;  but  Saussure  proves  that  air 
dried  by  an  alkali  lowers  the  thermometer  nearly  as  much 
as  humid  air,  when  it  is  dilated  in  an  air-pump ;  that  the 
hygrometer  remains  immoveable  at  the  greatest  drought ; 
and  that  consequently  evaporation  could  not  be  the  cause 
of  the  cold  produced.*  Lambert  observed  that  the  cold 
was  more  considerable  the  more  quickly  the  air  was  rare- 
fied, and  he  explained  it  by  particles  of  fire  carried  away 
by  the  air,  and  replaced  gradually  by  other  particles  ema- 
nating from  the  receiver :  this  idea,  which  is  a  little 
vague,  has  been  adopted  by  Saussure. 

Nevertheless  this  celebrated  philosopher  is  obliged  to 
make  other  suppositions  to  explain  other  facts  which  are 
naturally  derived  from  the  cause  which  I  have  indicated : 
N'ollet  was  of  opinion,  that  when  the  air  was  withdrawn 
from  the  driest  receiver,  a  vapour  or  cloud  was  always 
formed  which  appeared  to  fall  or  be  condensed  at  the  end 
of  a  few  seconds ;  Saussure  has  shown  that  this  appear- 
ance did  not  take  place  when  the  necessary  precautions 
were  employed  to  have  a  perfect  desiccation,  so  that  the 
formation  of  this  cloud  requires  that  the  air  should  have  a 
certain  degree  of  humidity,  or  that  some  part  of  the  ap- 
paratus should  contain  humidity :  he  believes  that  in 
Nollet's  experiments  there  was  a  concealed  humidity  in  the 
tubes  of  his  pump,  which,  changing  into  elastic  vapours  when 
the  air  was  rarejied,  rushed  with  force  into  the  interior  of 
the  receiver. 

He  is  of  opinion  that  the  vesicular  vapours  form  at  a 

•  Essais  sur  rHygrometrie. 

distance 
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distance  from  tbe  hair  of  the  hygrometer  which  is  not 
aiTected  by  them,  and  moves  towards  dry;  this  is  coti-^ 
trary  to  observation,  for  when  the  air  is  s&tnrated  with 
water  in  a  suitable  degree,  the  vesicular  vapotirs  and  their' 
brilliant  colours  are   instantly  perceptible  through   the*' 
whole  extent  of  the  receiver :  the  dilatation  occasions  the 
reduction  of  the  water  from  the  hair  intb  vapouts,  it  nius^ 
therefore  move  towards  dry;  but  when  the  quantity  of 
water  held  in  solution  is  sufficient,  the  cold  which  super^-^' 
venes  causes  a  part  to  be  reduced  into  vesicular  vapour^ 
because  its  intensity,  at  this  moment,  is  such,  that  its 
effect  with  respect  to  the  vapour  is  superior  to  that  of  thi' 
dilatation ;  tbe  part  precipitated  by  the  cold  is  quickly  re- 
dissolved  by  means  of  the  communicated  temperature,  sq 
that  the  bubbles  disappear:  if  after  having  compressed 
the  air  the  pressure  is  removed,  the  cold  produced  by  it/ 
dilatation   also  gives  rise  to  the  vesic\ilar  vapour;  buijf 
when  the  air  is  compressed  the  vesicular  vapours  are  not 
perceived,  although  the  hygrometer  moves  toward^^moist^ 
because  the  temperature  of  the  air  is  then  too  much'ele- 
Tated,  and  the  moisture  will  be  deposited  on  the  sides  of 
the  apparatus  by  the  reduction  of  temperatur^  whicH 
succeeds. 

Pictet*  states  some  facts  which  led  him  to  suppose 
that  the  fire,  in  the  motion  which  is  peculiar  to  it,  parries 
away  the  water  from  a  hygrometric  hair  or  restores  it  to 
it^  according  to  the  directioii  of  its  motion ;  he  conse« 
auently  borrows  from  Deluc  the  qualification  of  deferent 
^tal fluid,  which  he  gives  to  the  fire,  to  which  he  has  attri* 
buted  this  conveyance  of  the  vapour. 

This  ^supposition  Appears  to  me  incompatible  with  the 
idea  which  should  be  formed  of  caloric,  either  combined 
with  a  substance,  or  radiant^  and  with  what  we  can  con« 

« 

•  Essais  de  Phys.  p.  }45. 
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cdre  of  the  mechanical  force  of  fire  which  moves  in  an 
horizontal  direction,  so  that  if  the  facts  were  inexplica^ 
ble,  that  would  be  no  reason  for  admitting  it.  The  fact^ 
are  as  follows : 

Having  placed  a  thermometer  and  a  hygrometer  in  a 
globe  exhausted  of  air^  but  filled  with  aqueous  vapours  at 
a  temperature  of  4%  he  removed  the  globe  into  a  neigh- 
bouring chamber,  the  temperature  of  which  was  precisely 
at  the  term  of  congelation :  the  hygrometer  which  indi- 
cated 98**  moved  towards  dry,  and  at  the  end  of  4  minutes 
marked  no  more  than  91*';  the  thermometer  in  the  globe 
was  cooled  one  degree  ;  the  hygrometer  continued  to  de- 
scend towards  dry,  and  some  minutes  after  it  was  no  more 
than  89 ;  but  at  the  expiration  of  20  minutes,  the  thenno- 
xneter  in  the  globe  having  arrived  at  0%  the  hygrometer 
was  found  to  have  re-ascended  to  94^,  and  5  minutes  later 
it  was  at  9^°,  where  it  remained  stationary.  The  globe 
had  scarcely  remained  a  minute  in  the  lower  temperature 
when  a  dew  appeared.  Having  removed  the  globe  from 
a  lower  temperature  to  a  higher  one,  the  same  phenomena 
took  place  in  an  inverse  order. 

While  the  part  of  a  vapour  which  first  receives  a  reduc- 
tion of  temperature  is  reduced  into  a  liquid,  that  which 
remains  in  the  state  of  vapour  will  maintain  nearly  the 
same  temperature,  as  takes  place  with  the  water  in  which  . 
ice  is  formed,  because  the  part  which  becomes  solid  sup- 
ports it,  by  the  caloric  which  it  abandons;  the  hair  is 
therefore  in  a  rarer  vapour,  but  in  a  temperature  which  is 
similar,  or  very  little  different,  it  will  therefore  move 
towards  dry  until  the  ten>perature  is  reduced,  and  brought 
into  equilibrium  with  the  surrounding  bodies;  then  the 
hair  has  attained  that  hygrometric  state  which  is  suitable 
to  the  humidity  and  to  the  temperature:  in  the  contrary 
case^  the  evaporation  had  an  equal  influence  on  the  tem- 
perature, and  consequently  on  the  hygrometric  state. 

This 
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Tliis  explanation  is  confirmed  by  the  tbemiometer  itself 
following  the  same  motion,  and  it  is  probable  that  it  does 
not  indicate  the  state  of  the  temperature  correctly,  on  ac- 
count oi  the  radiant  caloric  which  it  may  receive  from^  or 
yield  to  the  globe. 


NOTE  V. 


"  It  bas  been  long  known,  that  at  the  same  tempera* 
<*  tuS-'e,  the  elasticity  of  a  similar  quantity  of  air,  is  very 
^^  nearly  reciprocal  to  its  volume.    This  property  is  com- 
'*  mon  to  all  the  gases,  and  also  to  all  the  fluids  in  the 
state  of  vapour.    It  results  from  this,  that,  at  equal 
temperatures,  two  moleculae  of  air,  more  or  less  distant, 
will  always  repel  each  other  with  the  same  force;  so 
that  if  their  repulsive  force  is  represented  by  the  action 
of  a  spring  extended  amongst  them,  the  tension  of  this 
spring  is  the  same  whatsoever  may  be  their  natural  dis- 
*'  tance.     Let  us,  in  fact,  conceive  a  mass  of  gas  or  va- 
pours, inclosed  in  a  bladder  which  communicates  with 
a  bent  tube,  partly  filled  with  mercury,  and  let  us  sup- 
pose that  its  spring  raises  a  column  of  mercury  of  75 
centimeters  in  height ;  let  us  now  conceive,  that  by 
''  compressing  the  bladder,  the  gas  is  reduced  to  half  its 
'^  volume,  it  is  obvious  that,  in  this  new  state,  the  stra- 
^'  tum  of  the  gas  contiguous  to  the  surface  of  the  mer-^ 
^^  cury  will  have  a  density  twice  as  great  as  in  its  first 
'^  state,  and  that  consequently  there  will   be  twice  as 
many  springs  pressing  on  this  surface :  thus,  since  in 
conformity  with  experience  the  height  of  the  column 
bf  mercury  becomes  double,  it  follows  that  the  tension 
''  of  these  springs  must  be  the  same  ;  this  tension,  there- 
'*  fore,  is  not  changed  by  the  approximation  of  the  moIe« 

'^  cul» 
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^  cvilm  of  a  gasj  it  ooly  xnultiplief .  i\ke  nvmber.  of , -the 

H  spriDgs  applied  to  the  same  surface* 
*'  Hence,  it  follows  tbat  the.  molecular  of  a.  gaa.are. 

'5  only  sensibly  obedient  to  tbet  repulsive  force  of  heat> 
and  that  their  action  of  affinity  on  each,  other  is  very 
small  in  comparison  with  this  force.  Thus,  their  spring 
depends  only  on  th^  tejoap^atyre ;  and  the  quantity  of 
free  heat  which  exists  in  a  mass  of  gas  or  of  vapours  is, 
at  an  equal  temperature,  proportional  to  its  volume ; 
for  if,  in  the  same  volume,  th^e  was  a  greater  quan- 

^'  tity  in  the  state  of  condensation  than  in  that  of  dilata* 
tion,  the  repulsive  force  of  two  neighbouring  moleculao^ 
would  be  augmented  by  it. 
''  In  diminishing,  therefore,  the  volume  of  a  gas,  by. 

^'  one  third  or  a  half,  a  third  or  a  half  of  the  free  heat 
existing  in  its  molecules  will  be  disengaged.  If  this 
disengaged  heat  could  be  exactly  measured,  the  quan^ 
tity  of  free  heat  contained  in  a  given  volume  of  the  gas 
could  be  determined ;  but  this  measure  is  very  difficult 
to  obtain  by  means  of  the  thermometer,  eitlier  because 
part  of  the  disengaged  heat  spreads  to  the  surrounding 
bodies,  or  is  developed  in  radiaiit  heat,  or  because  the 
mass  of  the  thermometer,  however  small  it  may  be,  is 

*'  v^ry  great  with  relation  to  that  of  the  gas  which  is 
condensed.  Experiments  made  with  the  calorimeter 
would  give  it  in  a  very  accurate  manner.  Heat  thus 
disengaged  has  a  sensible  effect  on   the  velocity  of 

''  sound;  it  occasions  an  excess  of  this  velocity  above 

''  tha^t  given  by  the  ordinary  theory,  as  1  have  satisfied 

''  myself  by  calculation. 

"  It  follows  therefore  from  what  precedes,  ^hat  if  we 

♦'  conceive  equal  volumes  of  two  different  gases  enclosed 
in  two  coverings  of  the  same  capacity,  and  inex tensible ; 
if  we  suppose  that  at  a  given  temperature  the  spring  of 

</  these  two  gases  is  the  same,  by  increasiqg  th^ir  tempe- 
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*'  raturo  iir  the  same  manner,  the  increase  of  their  spring 
''  will  be  the  same,  since  it  depends  only  on  the  tempe« 
'^  rature.     Let  ws  now  concerve  that  the  coverings  which, 
contain  them  cease  to  be  inextensible,  the  two  gases, 
will  dilate  until  their  springs  are  equal  to  the  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere  which  encircles  these  coverings ;  and. 
as  the  volume  of  each  gas  is  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  its 
spring,  the  two  gases  will  take,  the  same  volume,  and 
^'  will  dilate  equally.     In  fact,  this  has  been  ascertained, 
''  by  Citizen  Gay  Lussac  by  a  great  number  of  experi- 
''  ments.     From  what  has  been  just  said,  it  is  obvions 
^'  that  this  interesting  fact  is  coupled  with  that  of  the 
*^  increase  of  the  spring  of  gases  in  the  inv^se  ratio  of 
their  volume;   and,  consequently,  with  this  general 
principle,  that  the  repulsive  force  of  the  molecular  of 
gases  is  independent  of  their  mutual  distance,  and.  de« 
*^  pends  only  on  the  temperature." 
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Count  Rumford  has  made  a  curious  experiment  on 
the  heat  produced  by  friction ;  ♦  he  caused  a  blunt  piercer 
to  move  with  rapidity  in  a  cylinder  of  brass  of  13  pounds, 
English  weight,  and  observed  that,  in  the  space  of  two 
hours,  and  by  a  pressure  equal  to  100  cwt.  the  piercer 
had  reduced  41 15  grains  of  brass  to  powder,  and  that, 
during  the  operation,  a  quantity  of  heat  was  disengaged' 
which  would  have  raised  £6.S8  pounds  of  water  from  the' 
temperature  of  congelation  to  that  of  (ebuUition,  but  he 
found  no  difference  between  the  specific  caloric  of  the 
nietallic  powder  and  that  of  the  brass  which  had  not  expe- 

•  Essayf,  Vol.  IL 
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riepced  the  friction,  which  induced  him  ta  believe  thai 
the  heat  is  only  owing  to  the  motion  communicated,  and 
not  to  caloric,  such  as  it  is  considered  by  the  generality 
of  chemists, 

I  shall  confine  myself  to  examining  whether  the  result 
of  this  experiment  obliges  us  to  renounce  the  theory  of 
caloric,  considered  as  a  substance  which  enters  into  com- 
bination with  bodies,  and  whether  a  satisfactory  expla- 
nation of  it  cannot  be  given  by  the  laws  deduced  from 
the  comparison  of  its  other  effects. 

In  considering  the  disengagement  of  caloric  as  an  effect 
of  the  diminution  of  volume  produced  by  the  pressure,  it 
is  not  the  filings  alone  which  would  contribute  to  this  dis- 
engagement, but  also  all  the  parts  of  tlie  cylinder  of 
brass,  though  in  a  very  unequal  manner,  by  the  expan- 
sive effort  of  the  part  which  experienced  the  greatest 
compression  and  the  highest  temperature,  without  being 
able  to  attain  the  dimensions  suitable  to  that  temperature, 
on  the  parts  least  heated  and  least  dilated,  so  that  there 
must  have  been  a  condensation  of  the  metal  in  respect  of 
its  natural  dimensions,  which  diminished  from  the  place 
of  the  strongest  compression  to  the  surface,  supposing  the 
effect  uniform  through  all  the  cjOinder. 

By  the  diminution  of  volume  a  heat  would  be  disen- 
gaged equal  to  that  which  would  have  produced  a  similar 
augmentation  of  volume,  admitting  that  the  specific  heat 
of  the  metal  does  not  change  in  this  extent  of  the  ther- 
mometric  scale,  and  that  the  dilatations  are  uniform, 
which  will  be  but  little  different  from  the  fact  at  near 
temperatures  and  dilatations.  All  the  disengaged  heat 
would  have  given  nearly  l60*»  of  Reaumur's  thermometer 
to  the  cylinder,  and,  if  the  dilatation  of  brass  by  heat  is 
equal  to  that  which  has  been  found  in  iron,  and  which 
is  Triv^'for  each  degree  of  the  thermometer,  the  180^ 
would  have  produced  a  dilatation  of  y^  in  each  of  its 

dimensioDB, 
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dimensions^  and  the  reduction  of  volume  owing  to  tbc 
pressure,  supposed  equal  to  this  augmentation,  must  have 
produced  the  same  degree  of  heat. 

Now  percussion,  the  action  of  a  fly-wheel,  the  com- 
pression of  a  wire-drawing  machine  sometimes  produce  a 
considerable  change  in  the  specific  gravity  of  metals ;  it 
appears,  for  example,  that  it  is  augmented  more  than  a 
twentieth  in  platina  and  iron  which  are  forged. 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  Count  Rumford's  experi- 
ment is  very  far  from  reaching  the  limits  of  an  explana- 
tion founded  on  a  known  and  incontestable  property.  '  ^ 

It  is  easy  to  make  imposing  approximations  on  the  phe- 
nomena of  caloric,  but  if  a  person  little  habituated  to 
chemical  speculations  was  told  that  Count  Rumford's 
cylinder,  by  a  violent  friction  for  two  hours,  gave  as 
much  heat  as  would  have  been  absorbed  by  15  kilo- 
grammes of  ice  in  its  reduction  into  water,  without  change 
of  temperature,  or  by  two  hectogrammes  of  oxigeia  gas  \a 
its  combination  with  phosphorus,  I  am  uncertain  which 
of  these  phenomena  would  surprise  him  most. 

The  small  changes  which  supervene  in  the  quantity  of 
combined  caloric  have  so  slight  an  influence  on  the  capa- 
city for  caloric  within  a  small  extent  of  the  thermometric 
scale  that  they  become  entirely  inappreciable,  and  we  have 
not  yet  the  necessary  data  to  ascertain  what  the  changes 
are,  in  this  respect,  which  take  place  in  a  solid  body^ 
according  to  the  state  of  condensation  to  which  it  has 
'been  brought  by  a  mechanical  force  and  at  remote  tem- 
peratures. 

Besides,  in  the  experiment  which  Kumford  made  to 
examine  the  specific  heat  of  the  brass  filings  which  he 
bad  formed,  he  heated  them  to  the  temperature  of  boiling 
water ;  but  this  very  elastic  mineral,  as  soon  as  it  became 
.  free,  and  particularly  in  this  latter  operation,  must  have 
partly  resumed  tbe  9tota  of  dilatation  aud  proportion  of 

caloric 
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cdoric  which  are  suitable  to  it  at  a  certain  temperatnre, 
and  by  that  means  the  effect  of  the  compression  it  had 
experienced  must  have  disappeared  in  part^  as  a  metal 
which  has  been  hammered  (ecroui)  is  observed  to  resume 
its  properties  by  being  nealed. 
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**  This,  says  Deluc,*  is  an  experiment  by  which  Watt 
^  convinced  himself  that  water  loses  more  caloric  in  pro- 
*'  portion,  by  the  ordinary  evaporation  than  by  ebuHi- 
**  tion.  This  experiment,  which  he  was  so  obliging  as  to 
'  *'  repeat  in  my  presence,  six  or  seven  years  ago,  was 
'  "  made  in  a  tin  vessel,  about  eight  inches  in  diameter, 
'^  containing  water  warmer  than  the  place,  and  submitted 
^*  to  evaporation  in  the  open  air :  the  vessel  also  contain- 
'*  ed  a  thermometer^  which,  on  gently  agitating  the 
'^  water,  indicated  exactly  the  losses  of  heat  experienced 
*'  by  it,  while  at  the  same  lime  the  losses  of  weight  were 
*'  shown  by  a  balance  to  which  the  vessel  was  suspended. 
*'  Another  vessel  similar  to  the  first,  and  containing  the 
*'  same  quantity  of  water,  at  the  same  temperature,  was 
"  placed  at  a  small  distance,  but  in  this  the  water  was 
^'  covered  with  oiled  paper  to  prevent  its  evaporation. 
*'  After  the  experiment,  the  heat  lost  by  the  last  vessel 
"  was  deducted  from  the  loss  of  heat  sustained  at  the 
"  same  time  by  the  vessel  in  which  the  water  evaporated, 
*'  and  the  difference  of  this  Ipss  having  been  compared 
*'  with  that  of  the  weight,  the  result  was  that  the  evapo- 
rated  water,  considered  by  itself,  had  taken  from  the 
vessel  a  quantity  of  fire  proportionally  greater  than 
'^  what  is  contained  in  the  vapour  of  boiling  water.'' 

•  Ann,  de  Chim.  torn.  VIII.  p.  79* 
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According  to  the  principles  which  I  have'  laid  ddwn^ 
the  water  which^  in  evaporation^  takes  the  elastic  state 
by  its  combination  with  the  air^  will  take  a  quantity  bf 
caloric  proportionate  to  its  real  volume^  and  to  the  tem- 
perature on  which  its  tension  depends:  nowtheyapoiir 
of  water  which  is  formed  under  the  pressure  of  the  atmo- 

**  sphere^  and  at  a  degree  of  heat  equal  to  80  degrees^  must^ 

'  from  these  two  conditions^  be  l^uperior  to  that  held  In 

*'  solution  by  the  air^  under  the  same  pressure  and  at  a 

'  lower  temperature. 

It  appears  that  it  was  from  this  experiment  that  Watt 

'  eoncluded  that  the  specific  caloric  of  the  vapour  of  water 

'  was  so  much  the  less  as  the  pressure  under  which  it  was 
formed  was  greater. 

Was  there  not  some  circumstance  which  deceived  him 

^  as  to  the  true  result  ?  In  the  vessel  which  was  uncovered, 
and  the  water  of  which  had  a  temperature  superior  to  thiit 
of  the  aio  the  part  of  the  liquid  which  took  the  elastic 
state*  by. combining  with  the  air^  communicated  to  it  a 

^  specific  lightness  greater  than  if  the  air  had  been  heated 
to  the  same  degree  without  con^bining  with '  the  water^ 

"there  must  therefore  have  been  a  more  rapid  current 
estaonshied  abfove  the  uncovered  vessel  than  above  the 
'otiierVahd  a  much  greater  quantity  of  air  must  hav6  been 

"Heated'  and  have  contributed  to  cooling  the'£rst. 
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T>i?Ltrc  is  of  opinion^*  that  of  all  liquids  merburyis 
*'  that  whose  changes  of  vdlume  represents  th6  variatioti$  of 
^heal  most  ateciiratdy,  even  at  tery  Ibw  teniperatulhes^  ra 
^'•tipportt>f»  this  ^opinion  hc^  ^o'ppostes^  1st.  that^'tbe  iner- 

/  ,  •  ■  .   .  -  .  . : 

'^Kecherch.  sur  ies  Mod«  de  TAtm.  torn.  IL 
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cury  does  not  experience  any  contraction  by  congelation ; 
td.  that  alcohol  dilates  in  congealing,  and  that  this  dila* 
tation  afi*ects  its  movement  by  the  reductions  of  the  tem- 
perature, like  that  of  water  which  approaches  congela- 
tion ;  but  Cavendish  has  sliown  that  mercury  experiences 
a  contraction  equivalent  to  the  dilatation  occasioned  by 
its  elevation  to  404"*  Fahr. :  in  au  experiment  by  Braun  it 
seems  to  have  exceeded  even  500%  which  gives  a  contrac-^ 
tion  of  Vt  of  its  volume.  The  congelation  of  alcohol  has 
never  been  effected  by  the  greatest  cold  yet  produced. 
Besides,  nothing  leads  to  a  belief  that  it  would  experience 
ah  augmentation  of  volume  if  its  congelation  should  be 
obtained.  Analogy  also  gives  us  reason  to  think  it  must 
experience  a  contraction,  since  oils  contract  according  to 
the  observation  of  Deluc,  and,  according  to  that  of  Ca- 
vendish, nitric  acid  and  sulphuric  acid  admit  of  the  same 
'  effect;  so  that  contraction,  which  is  a  consequence  of 
'  the  increase  of  the  reciprocal  action,  seems  to  be  the 
most  general  phenomenon,  and  the  dilatation  observed 
in  alcohol,  mixed  with  water,  must  only  be  attributed  to 
the  latter. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  contraction  ex- 
perienced by  a  liquid  which  passes  to  the  solid  state  does 
not  produce  an  effect  at  the  different  degrees  of  tempera* 
ture  which  precede  that  of  their  congelation,  as  the  dila* 
tation  occasioned  by  crystallization  produces  an  opposite 
one,  and  as  is  also  the  case  with  the  dilatation  arising 
from  heat;  for  Deluc  has  shown  that  the  nearer  liquids 
approach  to  vaporisation,  the  greater  are  the  dilatations 
they  experience  from  the  same  degree  of  heat. 

There  are,  therefore,  two  causes  in  liquids  which  pre- 
vent their  condensation  and  dilatation  from  being  the 
exact  measure  of  their  changes  of  temperature ;  the  first 
is  the  progressive  dilatation  they  experience  in  approach- 
ing vaporisation  ;  the  second  is  the  dilatation  or  conden- 

satioa 
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nation  to  which  they  are  subject  in  approaching  con^la- 
tion>  and  the  effects  of  these  two  causes  are  complicated 
andyaried  according  to  the  distance  which  separates  them 
in  each  liquid.  * 

The  motion  of  mercury  will  be  more  regular  at  elevated 
tiegrees  of  temperature  than  that  of  alcohol^  imd^  that  of 
trils,  which,  in  this  respect,  are  different  according  to  their 
volatility.  At  inferior  tlegrees,  on  the  contrary,  alcohol 
will  show  the  differences  of  temperature  with  more  accu« 
racy,  and  it  appears  to  me  that  the  difference  between  its 
indication  and  that  of  the  mercurial  thermometer  must 
not  be  considered  as  an  irregularity  belonging  solely  to  the 
alcohol,  for  Deluc  observed  that  a  thermometer  made 
"With  alcohol  was  only  at  7®»7  when  that  with  mercury 
marked  10*,  and  Blagden  having  put  two  alcoholic  ther- 
mometers with  a  mercurial  one  into  a  frigorific  mixture^ 
one  of  the  two  first  marked  29®,  and  the  other  3^)*,  while 
that  with  the  mercury  was  at  40^  Pahr.*  altliough  these 
thermometers  had  been  adjusted  at  the  freezing  point. 


NOTE  iX. 

Because  caloric  is  most  generally  disengaged  m  the 
form  of  light  from  that  species  of  combination,  which  for 
that  reason  is  called  inflammation  or  combustion^  we  are 
led  to  consider  every  disengagement  of  light  as  the  effect 
6f  combustion,  or  of  a  combination  in  which  the  oxigea 
experiences  a  condensation,  and,  if  experiment  shows 
combinations  in  which  there  is  a  disengagement  of  light 

*  History  of  the  Cong^.  of  Quick*silver«  Philos.  Trans.  17S3» 
▼OL.  I.  s  e  without 
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Without  ozigeii  being  concerned  in  it,  tio  condade  that 
the  theory  adopted  with  respect  to  combustion  is  incon- 
aistent.  .  This  opinion  is  supposed  to  be  tenable  from  the 
experiments  published  by  the  Dutch  chemists,  whose 
association  has  produced  investigations  so  important  to 
chemistry^  on  an  ignition  which  o^ers  the  appearances  of 
inflammation,  although  it  does  not  arise  from  the  condea- 
•ation  of  oxigen,*  but  from  a  combination  of  sulphur 
with  the  metals. 

Scheele  had  before  noticed  the  phenomenon  which  was 
the  subject  of  the  inquiries  of  the  Dutch  chemists :  be 
8ays,t  '^  it  is  observed  in  almost  all  the  combinations 
^'  which  the  metals,  that  are  susceptible  of  it,  form  with 
'^  sulphur,  by  fire,  that  the  mixture  inflames  at  the  same 
''  instant.  An  effect x>f  the  same  kind  takes. place  when 
"  these  mixtures  are  made  in  close  vessels.  I  j[n]xed  three 
^'  ounces  of  iron  filings  with  one  ounce  and  a  half  of  sul* 
*^  phuT  in  fine  powder,  and  put  them  into  a  small  glass 
''  retort  which  was  three  quarters  filled :  to  its  neck  I 
''  attached  an  empty  wet  bladder^  and  I  placed  the  retort 

gradually  on  burning  coals.     When  the  bottom  of  the 

retort  began  lo  grow  red,  the  edges  of  the  mass  bunit 
*'  with  a  beautiful  purple-red  light,  which  extended  more 
''  and  more  until  the  middle  was  also  red :  then  the  edges 
^'  grew  dull,  and  at  length  the  purple  light  disappeared 

^'  in  the  middle I  distilled  sulphur  with  filings  of  lead, 

'^  ^d  obtained  the  same  deep  red  light.'' 

The  Dutch  chemists,  who  made  similar  experiments, 
observed  that  coppei:  was  tlie  most  proper  metal  to  pro- 
duce this  phenomenon;  that  the  most  suitable  proportion 
was  40  grains  of  the  metal  and  15  grains  of  sulphur,  and, 

•  Exper.  sur  rinflammation  du  melange  du  soufre  avec  dif- 
ferents  metaux.     Journ.  des  Mines.  No.  II. 
t  Traite  Chim.  de  FAir  et  du  Feu,  p.  192, 
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that  by  diaiinishirig  or  increasing  the  latter,  the  effect 
was  ^weakened  ;  that  after  copper,  came  iron,  lead,  tin, 
and  finally  zinc;  but  that  antimony  and  bitsmuth  did  not 
offer  tliis  property. 

I  repeated  the  experiment  with  copper,  and  also  on 
much  more  considerable  proportions,  and  observed  that 
the  disengagement  of  the  purple  light  was  accompanied 
by  a  great  heat,  which,  if  suddenly  produced,  broke  the 
glass  vessel  tontaining  the  mixture,  and  that  this  effect 
was  instantaneous,  and  only  lasted  while  the  combination 
of  the  sulphur  and  the  metal  could  be  accomplished. 

1  was  unable  to  produce  this  ignition  with  zinc,  but  the 
sulphur  was  entirely  volatilized,  and,  in  fact,  sulphur 
does  not  enter  into  combination  with  zinc,  which  makes 
me  believe  that  the  Dutch  chemists  have  confounded  the 
true  combustion  of  the  zinc  wilh  the  ignition  in  question, 
especially  as  they  were  obliged  to  employ  the  strong 
action  of  bellows,  and  as  the  flame,  in  this  case,  was 
vivid,  clear,  and  white,  which  is  the  character  of  the  com- 
bustion of  zinc. 

Tliese  experiments  have  been  repeated  at  Turin,*  where 
it  was  observed  that  when  a  sulphuret  of  iron  formed  by 
a  slow  fire  was  submitted  to  a  heat  sufficient  to  reduce  the 
mixture  into  one  mass^  after  tlie  fulgoration,  it  had  the 
appearance  of  a  substance  much  more  solid  than  before. 

The  authors  of  these  experiments  found  that  with  the 
oxides  and  sulphur,  sulphureous  acid  was  formed  without 
a  disengagement  of  light,  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  the 
luminous  appearance  was  obtained  with  the  metals  with- 
out the  production  of  acid:  from  this  they  conclude  that 
these  facts  ^^  seeni  to  confirm  the  doctrine  of  Stahl,  and 
^^  to  destroy,  at  least  in  part,  that  of  the  pneumatic  che- 
'^  mists  on  the  nature  of  metallic  reguli." 

•  Mem.  (le  TAcad,  dc  Turin,  torn.  VI. 
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It  appears  to  me  tbat  facts  sbonld  not  have  been  select^ 
ed  to  combat  the  doctrine  called  pneomaticj  which  are 
compktely  explained  by  its  principles.    The  oxides  can 
\  form  the  acid  because  they  can  yield  oxigen  to  the  saU 

phnr ;  they  do  not  give  light  daring  the  adt  of  their  com- 
binationj  becaase  the  volatile  add  which  is  disengaged 
takes  the  caloric  in  combination. 


NOTE  X. 

SsveHal  bodies  become  luminous  in  different  circum- 
stances; it  appears  to  me  that  the  causes  of  this  pheno^ 
menon  may  be  referred  to  the  following : 

A  body  becomes  luminous  either  because  its  tempera- 
ture is  rused^  or  because  it  undergoes  combustion^  that 
is  to  say^  a  combination  with  oxigen^  or  because,  when 
exposed  to  the  rays  of  lights  it  absorbs  a  certain  quantity 
which  only  enters  into  a  feeble  combination^  and  which 
preserves  its  elastic  state^  as  it  is  seen  that  air  is  retsdned 
by  the  affinity  of  some  bodies^  by  which  it  loses  only  part 
of  its  elastic  state. 

The  light  produced  in  bodies  by  friction  may  arise 
either  from  the  temperature  being  raised  by  the  compres- 
sion and  approximation  ef  the  particles  which  experience 
it^  or  from  the  combustion ;  these  two  causes  may  be  found 
united.  Thomas  Wedgwood  has  proved  that  solid  bodies 
became  luminous  when  they  attained  a  certain  tempera* 
ture  which  does  not  seem  to  differ  much  between  them ;  * 
^ben  therefore  the  compression  can  produce  on  some  of 
the  moleculae^  an  approximation  so  great  as  to  raise  their 
temperature  to  a  suitable  degree^  they  will  become  lami- 

•  Philoi.  Trans.  1792. 
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hons^  although  this  difference  of  temperature  can  have 
but  a  weak  influence  on  the  thermometer  and  on  neigh- 
bouring bodies. 

The  same  chemist  has  made  an  interesting  observatioti 
on  this  phenomenon,  which  is^  that  a  body  becomes  lu- 
minous when  its  heat  proceeds  from  a  substance  which 
does  not  possess  this  property^  for  instance^  from  a  gas^ 
the  same  as  if  it  had  been  communicated  to  it  by  a  lumi- 
nous body^  which  confirms  the  substantial  identity  of  light 
and  caloric. 

The  light  arising  from  the  elevation  of  the  temperature 
of  bodies  is  produced  when  they  are  placed  in  azote  gas 
and  carbonic  acid^  as  well  as  in  oxigen  gas :  that^  on  the 
contrary,  which  is  owing  to  combustion  does  not  take 
place  but  in  proportion  to  the  oxigen  which  is  present  to 
produce  it.^ 

The  luminous  property  of  several  substances,  which 
have  been  confounded  under  the  name  of  phosphori,  be- 
longs to  this  second  species ;  such  are  Canton's  phospho- 
rus, the  Bologna  phosphorus,  some  nitrites,  8cc. 

The  property  of  these  substances  is  augmented  by 
raising  their  temperature,  but  their  destruction  is  hastened 
by  it. 

Hulme  has  lately  published  some  curious  experiments 
on  a  light  of  this  description  which  is  emitted  spontane- 
ously by  some  fishes,  and  by  other  substances.''^ 

The  fishes  which  were  principally  the  subjects  of  his 
experiments  were  mackarel  and  herrings. 

The  light  which  emanates  from  them  precedes  the  pu- 
trefaction, which  destroys  it;  it  is  produced  equally  by 
the  internal  parts,  when  they  are  exposed,  and  by  the 
surface ;  it  is  fixed  in  a  liquid  which  oozes  at  the  surface^ 

•  Philos.  Trans,  1800. 
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and  from  nrhicb  it  maj  be  separated  by  means  of  the  blade 
of  a  kuife. 

This  matter  communicates  its  laminous  property  tp 
.8ome  liquids,  aod  not  to  others :  water  alone  does  uot 
become  luminous,  nor  does  it  when  impregnated  with  the 
carbonic  or  other  ^cids,  with  alkali^  lim^,  salphqrated 
bidrogen,  &c.;  it  becomes  InminpDs  when  it  holds  the 
greater  part  of  the  neutral  salts  in  solution;  but  it  is  re? 
quisite  that  the  proportion  of  the  salts  be  nqt  too  greaL 
then  the  liquid  acquires  this  property  by  a  sufficient  addir 
tion  of  water :  agitation  increases  the  effect.  The  surface 
is  the  most  lumingns^  the  light  lasts  for  seV^sil  days^ 
^tcr  which  it  is  at  an  end. 

The  appearances,  which  I  have  myself  observed,  hav^ 
led  me  to  belicTe  ttiat  they  depend  on  phosphorated  bi- 
drogen  gas;  but  precise  experiments  are  wanting  tp 
decide  on  the  cause  of  this  property. 

Hplme  alsp  observed,  that  a  glow- worm,  plaped  in  a 
very  low  temperature,  ceased  to  be  luminous;  that  it  re- 
gained this  property  by  being  brought  into  a  higher  temr 
perature;  that  old  wood  anfl  other  luminous  substances 
are  similarly  affected  by  changes  of  temperature;  that  ^ 
heat  which  is  hear  to  that  of  the  boiling  point  of  water 
also,  destroys  this  property ;  that  glow-worms  retain  it 
after  their  death,  which  proves  that  they  do  not  receive 
this  quality  frorp  respiration  ;  the  thermon^eter  is  not  at 
all  influenced  by  any  of  these  luminous  bodies,  doubtless 
because  the  c  aloric  is  disengaged  in  the  form  of  light. 

Finally,  certain  bodies  become  luminous  when  they 
?^re  exposed  to  a  vivid  light;  they  seem  to  experience  np 
change  in  their  composition,  although  this  pheQQmenon 
is  repeated  often.  In  the^e,  I  admit  a  feeble  combination 
of  lig^»t  which  partly  retains  its  elastic  state;  but  it  is 
only  by  analogy  that  I  arn  led  tQ  this  ej^planation;  the 

cause 
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cause  of  this  luminous  property  is  much  more  obscure  and 
uncertain  than  the  preceding. 

I  have  said,  that  the^presence  of  oxigen  was  necessary 
to  the  disengagement  of  the  light  proceeding  from  a  com* 
l)ination ;  nevertheless  this  cause  must  not  be  considered 
as  the  only  one,  as  I  have  remarked  in  the  preceding 
note. 


NOTE  XL 


I  HAVE  thought  it  important  to  determine  the  difference 
which  exists  between  the  action  of  the  lelectric  fluid  and 
that  of  caloric,  and  the  cause  which  frequently  renders 
their  effects  similar,  more  especially  as  in  the  lessons  of 
the  Normal  Schools  this  similitude  of  effect  made  m^ 
adopt  the  opinion  of  those  who  have  considered  the  elec*- 
tric  fluid  to  be  caloric  itself;  I  consequently  requested 
permission  of  Citizen  Charles  to  make  use  of  his  powerful 
apparatus  in  the  experiments  which  appeared  to  me  to  be 
necessary  on  this  subject.  With  that  civility  which  those 
engaged  in  similar  pursuits  are  always  sure  to  experience 
from  him,  he  undertook  to  perform  them  himself;  I  now 
give  the  result  such  as  it  was  communicated  to  me  by  Gay 
Lussac,  who  assisted  in  the  experiments. 

A  wire  of  platina  was  submitted  to  shocks  which  were 
nearly  strong  enough  to  effect  its  combustion,  and  to  be 
satisfied  of  this  a  shock  was  excited  by  which  a  great  part 
of  the  wire  was  melted  or  dispersed;  afterwards  the 
shocks  employed  were  a  little  weaker,  and  immediately 
after  each  the  wire  was  touched  to  judge  of  the  tempera- 
ture it  had  acquired ;  a  heat  was  felt  which  was  dissipated 
in  a  few  minutes,  and  which^  at  the  utmost,  was  estimated 
to  resemble  that  of  th^  boiling  point  of  water.  If  electri- 
city 
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city  liquefied  metals  dni  brought  them  into  oombustioii 
by  the  heat  it  excites^  the  platioa  wire  must^  after  a 
•hock  which  differed  but  little  from  that  which  would 
have  produced  its  dispersiou  and  its  combustion^  have  ap- 
proached the  degree  of  temperature  which  occasions  its 
liquefaction:  now  this  degree^  which  is  the  most  elevated 
that  can  be  obtained^  would,  according  to  the  valuation^ 
more  or  less  accurate^  of  Wedgwood^  be  32277^  of 
Fahr. 

When  tbe  shock  is  sufficiently  strong  to  destroy  the 
aggregation  of  the  platina  wire^  it  begins  by  detaching 
moleculae  from  its  surface^  which  exhale  like  smoke;  if  it 
is  strong  enough  to  produce  combustion^  the  remains  of 
the  wire  appear  to  be  torn  into  filaments. 

A  thermoscope^  blackened  with  ink^  and  placed  in  the 
streaitt  of  a  strong  electric  spark«  only  experienced  a  di- 
latation which  was  nearly  equal  to  one  degree  of  Reau- 
mur's thermometer^  and  this  slight  effect  might  depend 
on  the  oxidation  of  the  iron  of  the  ink  :  placed  beside  the 
current,  it  did  not  show  any  dilatation,  although  the  air 
Was  necessarily  affected  by  the  electric  action  :  it  was  the 
same  when  it  was  placed  in  contact  with  a  metallic  con- 
ductor which  received  a  stream  less  powerful  than  in  the 
preceding  experiments. 

A  cylinder  of  glass,  filled  with  air,  with  an  exciter  at 
«acb  of  its  extremities,  to  one  of  which  was  fixed  a  lube 
communicating  with  another  cylinder  filled  with  water, 
produced  an  impulse  at  each  shock  which  raised  the 
water  more  than  a  decimeter  above  its  level;  but  its  effect 
was  instantaneous. 

These  experiments  seem  to  me  to  prove,  that  electricity 
does  not  act  on  substances,  and  on  their  combinations,  by 
an  elevation  of  temperature,  but  by  a  dilatation  which 
separates  the  moleculae  of  bodies.  The  slight  heat  ob- 
served in  the  platina  wire  is  only  the  effect  of  the  com* 

prcssion 
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pression  produced  by  the  moleculae  which  first  expetlenee 
the  electric  action^  or  which  experience  it  in  a  greater 
degree;  it  must  therefore  be  compared  to  that  excited  by 
percussion  or  compression* 

If  the  dilatation  was  the  effect  of  heat,  that  experienced 
by  a  gas  in  the  experiment  related  above  would  not  have 
been  instantaneous,  it  would  only  have  experienced  a 
progressive  diminution  by  cooling,  as  when  its  expansion 
is  owing  to  heat. 

In  the  experiment  by  which  ammoniacal  gas  is  decom- 
posed, the  gas  indubitably  receives  the  electric  action, 
and  nevertheless  it  is  not  heated,  and  as  soon  as  the  de- 
composition is  finished,  its  volume  remains  unchanged^ 
because  the  electric  action  which  is  employed  in  this  ex- 
periment is  not  sufficiently  energetic  to  cause  a  percep- 
tible dilatation.  No  sensible  dilatation  is  produced  in  a 
gas  by  a  shock  which  is  not  very  strong,  because  the  im- 
pulse not  being  gradual,  like  the  expansion  arising  from 
caloric,  and  being  excited  instantaneously,  the  resistance 
of  the  liquid  becomes  too  great,  and  canhot  be  overcome 
unless  the  dilatation  has  great  energy. 

An  experiment  of  Dieman  and  his  learned  associates 
confirms  this  explanation ;  they  caused  a  shock  to  pass 
through  lead  placed  in  a  vessel  filled  with  azote  gas  which 
could  not  oxidate  it ;  it  was  reduced  into  powder  retaining 
all  its  metallic  properties:  if  it  had  experienced  a  similar 
liquefaction  by  the  action  of  heat,  it  would  have  cooled 
gradually,  and  would  have  congealed  into  one,  or  at  lea|t 
into  several  masses. 

When  a  metal  is  submitted  to  the  electric  aption,  the 
effects  produced  immediately  by  the  electricity  must  be 
distinguished  from  those  which  are  owing  to  its  oxida- 
tion: the  first  are  limited  to  the  diminution  or  destruction 
of  the  effects  of  the  force  of  cohesion;  to  removing  and 
dispersing  the  rnoleculse:  if  by  this  a  little  heat  is  disen- 
gaged. 
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•gaged^  it  is  only  owing  to  the  compression  sustitinec]  by 
■oaie  of  the  parts;  bat  those  v^hich  wre  occasioQed  by  the 
oxidation  pioduce  a  high 'degree  of  heat^  and  then  the 
effects  assume  all  the  appearance  of  an  ordinary  i5oinbus« 
tbn ;  hence  it  arises  that  the  most  oxidable  metals  are 
those  which  become  red  with  the  greatest  facility^  and 
which  most  show  the.  properties  of  a  metal  liquefied  by 
beat. 

Electricity  favours  this  oxidation  inasmuch  as  it  dimi- 
oishes  the  force  of  cohesion ;  it  is  thus  that  an  alkali  ren- 
jders  the  action  of  sulphur  on  oxigen  much  more  powerful^ 
by  destroying  the  force  of  cohesion  opposed  to  it^  and 
that  a  metal  dissolved  in' an  amalgam  is  oxided  much 
more  easily  thjsn  when  it  is  in  a  solid  state.  It  is  only  by 
destroying  the  effects  of  the  force  of  cohesion  that  heat 
itself  produces  the  oxidation  of  metals^  but  the  expansive 
action  of  electricity  will  have  a  great  advantage  over  that 
of  iraloric^  because  its  action  is  confined  to  the  solid  which 
it  encounters  in  its  course^  so  that  the  gas  itself  will  not 
experience  a  dilatation  in  opposition  to  the  condensation 
which  accompanies  the  combination :  to  this  circumstance 
may  be  applied  what  is  observed  on  the  action  of  hidro- 
gen  gas^  which  is  capable  of  completely  reducing  an 
oxide  of  iron  placed  in  the  focus  of  a  burning-glass^  al- 
though water,  whose  two  elements  receive  the  heat 
equally,  is  decomposed  by  this  metal. 

It  is  probable  that  it  is  also  to  the  expansive  effect  of 
§n  electric  current  established  between  two  metals,  hav- 
ing a  stratum  of  water  interposed,  that  the  oxidation  ob- 
served by  Fabroni  between  these  substances,  placed  in 
contact  in  water,  is  owing,  and  which,  in  this  case,  ap^ 
pears  to  be  confined  to  the  combination  of  the  oxigen 
which  is  held  in  solution  in  this  liquid.''^ 

*  Journ,  d0  Pbys,  Vcndcm.  An,  X, 
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All  the  chemical  effects  produced  in  substances  sub- 
mitted to  the  actiop  of  electricity  seem  capable  of  being 
deduced  from  these  considerations^  and  of  being  explain* 
«d  bv  the  diminution  of  the  force  of  cohesion  which  is  an 
obstacle  to  the  combinations  which  their  moleculae  tend 
jtoform:  but  the  differences  which  may  be  offered  by 
positive  electricity  and  negative  electricity  remain  to  be 
determined ;  the  chemical  effects  of  the  pile  of  Volta  may 
be  much  more  considerable  than  those  of  the  common 
electricity,  although  the  latter  possesses  a  much  greater 
tension,  because  its  action  being  necessarily  interrupted, 
the  chemical  effects  which  require  time  to  be  accom<- 
plished  can  only  begin  to  be  effected,  and  may  even  be 
destroyed  by  the  sudden  re*establishmeni  of  the  first  state 
of  the  body,  while  the  permanence  of  the  action  of  the 
electromotive  apparatus,  although  weaker  at  each  instant^ 
may  give  rise  to  the  chemical  changes  which  it  promotes 
by  diminishing  the  effects  of  the  force  of  cohesion. 

I  do  not  myself  consider  the  explanations  I  have  now 
hazarded  as  more  than  conjectures  which  ol^rv^tion  may 
confirm  or  destroy. 


NOTE  XIL 

The  experiments  made  by  Deluc*  prove  incontrover- 
tibly  that  the  quantity  of  vapour  formed  in  a  vacuum,  is 
the  same  as  if  the  space  was  filled  with  air. 

The  thermometer  being  at  65®  Fahr.  the  maximum  of 
the  evaporation  in  a  vacuum  raises  the  mercury  of  a  small 
manometer  O.o  inches,  according  to  the  mean  result  of 

f  Philos.  Trans.  1793. 
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•everal  experiments  made  /at  the  lame  temperatm^ ;  the 
lecipient  being  filled  with  dry  fur,  and  afterwaids brought 
to  extreme  humidity^  the  barometer^  considered  as  a 
manometer,  will  equally  experience  an  elevation  of  0.^ 
niches. 

He  concludes  from  a  great  number  of  experiments 
■lade  with  his  known  accuraoy,  that  the  product  of  eva- 
porutiom  is  always  of  the  samt  natuVe,  that  is  to  sap,  an 
elastic JIuid  wMeh,  whether  alone  or  ndxed  with  air,  qfet^s 
the  manofneter  by  pressure,  and  the  hygrometer  by  humt" 
Hty,  without  any  differente  being  produced  by  the  prc^ 
senee  or  absence  of  air,  at  hast  in  a  sensible  manner,  at 
^r  ms  is  yet  known. 

He  moreorer  shows  that  the  hair  hygrometer  is  a  de- 
eritful  UMiex  in  the  degrees  which  are  near  extreme 
Immidtty,  which  confinm  the  observations  I  have  made 
<m  this  subject. 

The  correspondence  which  exists  between  the  tempe- 
rature and  evaporation  made  Deluc  Conclude  that  the 
latter  was  only  owing  to  the  action  of  hjeat ;  according  to 
him  the  difference  between, evaporation  and  vaporisation 
is,  that  in  the  latter  the  vapour  must  overcome  the  pres- 
sure exercised  by  the  atmosphere  on  the  water,  and  that 
in  the  first  the  vapour  forms  at  the  surface  of  the  water 
at  all  temperatures,  because  there  it  only  meets  with  a 
resistance  which  it  can  vanquish  at  all  times;  it  only 
mixes  with  the  air^  and  dilates  in  proportion  to  its  quaor 
tity,  as  if  it  was  a  new  quantity  of  air* 
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After  having  proved  that  the  phosphoric  acid  obtained 
by  dissolving  calcined  bones  in  sulphuric  acid  does  not 
retain  a  sensible  quantity  of  the  latter^  and  that  all  the 
sulphate  of  lime  is  separated  from  it  by  crystallization, 
provided  the  sulphuric  acid  has  not  been  employed  in  tod 
large  a  quantity,  which  for  this  reason  he  limits  to  four 
parts  With  six  of  calcined  bones,  Bonvoisin  shows,  as  I 
have  said,  that  the  phosphoric  acid  retains  a  portion  of 
lime !  he  has  proved  that  by  saturating  it  with  ammonia, 
a  precipitate  was  produced  which  was  phosphate  of  lime, 
as  had  been  before  observed  by  Bergman,  and  that  only 
part  of  the  lime  was  precipitated  by  the  ammonia,  so  thai 
the  saturated  liquid  would  yield  only  a  phosphate  of  am- 
monia and  lime,  analogous  to  the  phosphate  of  magnesia 
and  ammonia  made  known  by  Fourcroy :  he  observed  that 
after  the  precipitation  by  ammonia  was  completed,  a  new^ 
precipitate  was  obtained  by  means  of  the  carbonate,  which 
was  carbonate  of  lime,  and  that  thus  all  the  lime  held  in 
solution  by  the  phosphoric  acid  might  be  precipitated  in 
the  state  of  carbonate,  so  that  he  recommends  the  em- 
ployment of  this  process,  evaporating  and  crystallizing 
the  phosphate  of  ammonia  after  the  precipitation,  in  the 
preparation  of  phosphorus,  and  to  obtain  every  possible 
advantage  from  the  phosphoric  acid:  he  is.even  of  opi-  ' 
nion  that,  by  this  simple  means,  a  perfectly  pure  phos- 
phoric acid  might  be  obtained^  by  driving  off  the  ammo- 
nia by  heat  in  a  silver  vessel,  Tliese  experiments  appear 
to  me  to  be  accurate,  unless  it  be  that  the  precipitate  by 
the  carbonate  of  ammonia  is  not  deprived  of  phosphate  of 
lime,  and  that  the  phosphate  of  ammonia  also  retains  a 
considerable  portion  of  lime  which  may  be  rendered  sen- 
sible 
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•ibie  by  mixing  carbonate  of  pott-asb  or  soda  with  it^ 
iioIatioQ^  so  that  this  salt  is  Very  suitable  for  the  produc- 
tion of  phosphorus;  but  the  phosphoric  acid  obtained 
from  it  b  not  so  pure  as  that  yielded  by  the  combustion  of 
phosphorui>  which  is  afterwards  saturated  with  oxigen 
by  treating  it  with  nitric  acid. 

.  Gay  Lussac  has  found  a  method  of  obtaining  the  phos- 
phoric acid»  immediately>  and  still  more  freed  from  lime 
than  by  the  preceding  process.  This  method  condsts  in  . 
adding  oxalic  acid  to  phosphoric  acid^  thickened  and 
purified  from  sulphate  of  lime;  he  then  mixes  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  alcohol  with  it^  which  dissolves  the  phos- 
phoric acid>  and  leaves  the  oxtilate  of  lime;  nevertheless 
the  tests  still  show  that  a  very  small  quantity  of  lime  re- 
mains united  to  the  phosphoric  acid.  It  was  believed  that 
alcohol  did  not  dissolve  phosphoric  acid^  and.  Rouelle^ 
who  at  the  time  made  some  interesting  observations  on  the 
process  which  was  then  made  known  under  the  name  of 
Scheele^"*^  employed  it  to  precipitate  the  phosphoric  acid 
from  bones  which  had  been  dissolved  in  the  nitric  acid^ 
aft^r  having  separated  part  of  the  lime  by  means  of  the 
sulphuric  acid>  but  the  precipitate  obtained  was  an  acidu- 
lous phosphate  of  lime^  and^  by  repeated  lotions^  might.  . 
have  been  reduced  into  phosphate  of  lime. 

The  property  of  forming  a  transparent  and  deliquescent 
glass  is  no  proof  that  the  phosphoric  acid  does  not  retain 
lime;  for  Bonvoisin  obtained  a  similar  glass  from  phos- 
phoric acid  which  he  had  saturated  with  ammonia^  and 
from  that  for  which  he  had  employed  carbonate  of  ammo- 
nia; now  the  first  still  retained  a  considerable  portion  of 
lime^  as  results  from  his  own  experiments^  and  the  latter 
also  retains  p,  portion. 

Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin  are  of  opinion  that  carbonate 

•  Joum.  de  Mcdecine.  Octobre  1777- 
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of  ammonia  has  not  the  property  of  decomposing  the 
phosphate  of  lime,  and  of  precipitating  carbonate  of  lime: 
they  must  have  experimented  on  a  calcined  phosphate  of 
hme,  whose  force  of  cohesion  is  an  obstacle  to  the  action 
of  the  carbonate  of  ammonia ;  but  it  was  not  in  this  state 
that  Bonvoisin  made  the  decomposition. 

I  do  not  yet  agree  with  my  learned  colleagues  on  the 
employment  of  oxalic  acid  to  precipitate  the  lime  from 
the  phosphoric  acid,  and  by  means  of  which  they  have 
endeavoured  to  determine  the  proportion  of  lime  in  the 
enamel  of  the  teeth :  in  this  respect  I  am  of  the  opinion 
of  Bonvoisin,  who  proves  by  his  experiments  that  the 
oxalic  acid  precipitates  only  a  part  of  the  lime  which  is 
held  in  solution  by  an  acid,  and  this  effect  is  so  much  the 
less  as  the  excess  of  acid  opposed  to  the  formation  of  the 
oxalate  of  lime  is  greater,  since  oxalate  of  lime  is  soluble 
in  the  acids.  With  respect  to  the  process  for  preparing 
phosphorus,  experience  must  decide,  by  a  comparison  of 
the  cost,  between  that  of  Bonvoisin  and  that  recom- 
mended by  Giobert,  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin,  and  which 
consists  in  precipitating  the  phosphoric  acid  by  the  nitrate 
or  acetite  of  lead,  and  afterwards  making  use  of  this  pre- 
cipitate :  nevertheless,  that  which  prejudices  me  against 
the  latter  process  is,  that  the  phosphate  of  lime  is  soluble 
in  the  acids,  so  that  a  part  may  remain  in  the  solution; 
besides,  TrommsdorfF  affirms  that  the  reduced  lead  which 
remains  in  the  retort  employed  in  the  production  of  the 
phosphorus,  is  a  phosphuret  of  that  metal.* 

There  must  have  been  a  great  difference  between  the 
acidulous  phosphate  which  I  used,  and  that  employed  by 
Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin,  since  they  say  it  is  soluble  in 
water  with  absorption  of  caloric^  while  mine,  although 
prepared  in  different  manners,  was  nevey  more  than  solu- 
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Ue  in  purt^  fsbii  divided  into  two  difibrent  eoinbinatioils> 
€8  I  have  stated.  On  the  other  hand^  Bonvoishi  aayi 
that  thie  salt  is  imohble  in  water. 

^  In  the  scientific  memoir  *  in  which  Wollaston  has  de- 
scribed thie  substances  and  combinations  found  in  the 
human  calculi,  and  which  are  the  lithic  acid,  whether  we 
ought  to  consider  it  as  an  acid,  or,  acccnrding  to  the  opi- 
nion of  Pearson,  as  an  oxide;  oxalate  of  lime  which  oha- 
rtkcterises  the  mural  calculi ;  ammoniaco-magnesian  phos* 
phate  and  calcareous  phosphate  which  give  a  ciystaliine 
appearance  to  some  species  of  calculi,  he  iinds  a  difier* 
tnoe  between  this  phosphate  of  lime  and  that  which  enters 
into  the  composition  of  the  bones,  and  he  appears  to  con* 
sider  the  latter  as  a  phosphate  with  excess  of  lime ;  never-* 
theless  this  excess  is  only  owing  to  carbonate  of  lime  as 
Fourcroy  has  pointed  out,  and  whose  existence  has  been 
directly  proved  by  Hatchett :  in  fact,  lime  cannot  main- 
tain itself  in  excess  in  the  midst  of  other  substances  which 
have  a  sufficiently  strong  tendency  to  combine  with  ft. 


NOTE  XIV. 

If  the  observations  which  1  have  offered  do  not  deceive 
me,  when  affinity  produces  a  combination,  the  particular 
properties  of  the  elements  of  this  combination  experience 
a  greater  or  less  saturation,  and  thus  modified  give  birth 
to  those  of  the  combination :  in  the  substances  which 
have  not  been  in  an  elastic  state,  very  variable  propor- 
tions are  more  particularly  established,  according  to  the 
quantities  of  them  which  exercise  a  mutual  action,  and 
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according  to  the  causes  which  faVonr  it^  or  which  are 
opposed  to  it;  the  figure  of  the  elfcrtrents  seehts  tb  ha\*6 
but  a  very  weak  influence  on  the  formation  of  the  combi- 
nation; on  its  proportion^  and  on  its  chen'iFcal  properties. 
The  form  of  the  integi^ant  molefculse  of  d  eorirtrinaiiofi, 
being  a  jf-fesult  of  the  reciprocal  action  of  its  eletneiits,  arid 
of  that  of  caloric^  it  must  be  the  same,  6t  h'eiirly  the  Same, 
in  combJnatFohs  of  the  same  specie^;  but  H  may  also  bfe 
the  same  in  very  dlsstmilaf  combitirttions:  tWs  is  a  idmilar 
result  which  may  be  derived  from  the  rccipnocal  action  of 
very  drfferentSobstaTices. 

When  afterwards  the  integrant  iholectrlae  exercise  a 
very  Weak  reciprocal  action,  and  tend  to  collect  together 
in  crystals,  their  figure  will  have  a  very  great  influence, 
and  the  results  of  this  weak  action  will  be  subdrdinate  to 
it,  £tnd  be  sufficiently  tiniform :  then  arise  the  particular 
phetiomenst  of  crystallization,  dnd  the  relations  of  the 
strtreture  which  have  been  developed  with  so  much  supe- 
riority by  Hauy ;  but  if  the  rieciprdcafJ  action  is  too  brisk, 
if  its  effects  are  too  rapid,  or  if  they  are  counteracted  by 
obstacles,  the  figure  of  the  mrolecalae  canfnot  intervene. 
And  nevertheless  the  conipound  substance  possesses  all  the 
properties  which  depend  on  its  tendency  to  combinatiouj 
or  on  its  force  of  cohesion. 

These  principles  are  contradictory  to  those  which  serve 
as  the  basis  to  Hauy's  Mfineralogical System;  nevertheless 
the  profound  esteem  with  which  his  mtelligence  lind  sci- 
entific labours  inspire  me,  lead  me  to  enter  into  a;  discus- 
sion which  may  serve  to  establish  the  communicatign 
whieh  chemistry  and  mineralogy  should  maintain  with 
each  other,  and  which  Hauy  himself  did  not  intend  to 
interrupt :  in  this  discussion  I  shall  Consider  the  results  of 
jnineralogical  observation  much  more  than  those  cullected 
from  insulated  chemical  phenomena. 

In  speaking  of  the  method  which  he  has  adoptcfd  in  the 
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of  minerals,  Hauy  sayt^  ^^I  deteimined.  at 
'^  first  lo  be  guided  as  much  as  possible  by  the  results  of 
^'  cfaemistry.  la  fact,  where  can  rdlations  be  foand 
'^  better  calculated  to  connect  the  various  mineral  snb- 
**  stances  intimately,  than  diose  founded  on  an  identical 
'^  principle?  Where  can  more  distinct  differences  be 
f*  found  between  the  same  substances  than  those  which 
^'  dq^nd  on  the  principks  peculiar  to  each  of  themf 
'^  Nowj  to  dass  tlMft  diffi^nt  beings  of  the  jiame  king- 
^*  dom,  is  to  establish  a  continual  comparison  between 
*^  them,  according  to  the  relations  which  connect  them, 
''  and  the  differences  which  separate  them*  This  compa- 
'^  rison  will  therefore  be  the  most  exacts  and,  at  the  same 
'^  time,  the  most  natural  possible^  that  which  will  be  the 
*^  least  arbitrary^  if  the  method  chosen  to  establish  it  is 
'^  that  which  unveils  the  intimate  composition,  and  the 
''  bases  of  each  substance,  which  teaches  what  it  is  in 
^  itself^  rather  than  that  which  only  shows  it^  probabili* 
*'  ties,  or  at  most  its  exterior  effects* 

*'  Before  going  further,  let  us  remark  that  there  are 
two  problems  to  solve  in  the  present  case.  The  first 
consists  in  dividing  and  subdividing  the  aggregate  of 
'^  the  substances  which  the  method  should  embrace,  so 
that  each  may  be  in  its  true  place  in  it.  This  is  what 
is  called  Classi/icaiion.  'jPhe  object  of  the  second  is  to 
furnish  easy  and  commodious  means  so  to  characterise 
each  substance  that  it  may  be  recognized  wheresoever 
it  is  met  with,  and  be  found  in  the  place  which  has 
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"^  been  assigned  to  it  in  the  method/' 

It  evidently  results  from  these  considerations,  full  of 
truth,  that  the  chemical  properties  which  characterise 
minerals  will  serve,  as  much  as  it  is  possible,  for  classing 
them;  and,  in  fact,  Hauy  established  his  first  division 
into  four  great  classes  solely  on  the  chemical  characters. 

All  the  subdivisions  should,  for  tiie  same  reason,  be 

founded, 
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firanded-;  as  Ihueh  as  it  is  possible^  in  chemical  analysis^ 
Nvhen  this  shall  be  capable  of  showing  their  composition^ 
isind  when  properties  sufficiently  distinct  shall  not  require 
a  particular  classification^  ^ 

But  it  is  soon  seen  that  there  are  substances  which  are 
otily  a  mechanical  mixture^  while  there  are  others  which 
are  in  a  state  of  combination ;  now^  although  the  first 
Biav  be  in  as  uniform  ^  ^tate  as  the  others,  it  is  clear  that 
they  must  be  distinguished^  even  thoujgh  chemical  ana- 
lysis should  indicate  similar  quantities  of  the  same 
elements. 

The  composition  of  a  substltnce  ivhose  integrant  parts 
are  owing  to  a  combination  may  be  confi!tied  tb  fixed  pro- 
f>ortions^  or  it  may  have  a  latitude  in  the  proportions 
which  would  lessen  ifi  a  greater  or  less  degree  the  preci- 
sion of  the  method.  Observation  soon  proves  that  it  is 
'the  last  of  these  alternatives  which  occurs  in  the  greatest 
number  of  cases^  so  that  in  following  the  most  certain 
guide  we  cannot  attain  to  a  cfla^ification  which  corre- 
:sponds  strictly  with  the  elements  of  mineral  substances, 
and  a  precision  which  mineralogy  does  iiot  admit  of  mus^ 
be  abandoned. 

Besides^  the  same  coiuposition  in  tninefak  may  give 
Ibrrth  to  such  different  physical  qualities  that  it  will  be 
necessary  to  distinguish  them;  thus^,  rock-crystal  must 
not  be  confounded  with  silex>  although  they  have  the 
same  composition.  In  the  *  snfodivisionsj  therefore^  other 
characters  will  frequently >  be  wanting,  even  for  simple 
substances,  or  for  those  whose  integrant  parts  are  in  a 
state  of  <;ombination^  but  they  must  be  subordinate  to  the 
'chemical;  and  in  every  case  it  is  proper  to  collect  all  the 
marks  which  are  easily  recognized,  such  as  those  for 
which  we  are  indebted  to  the  celebrated  Werner,  to  the 
eod  that  they  may  be  employed  as  signs  of  tht  composi- 
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tion  of  a  labstance^  withoiti  being  obliged  to  hate  re- 
coune  to  chemical  analysis. 

AmoQg  Ihlsse  secondary  characteis  are  the  ferms  of 
crystallization;  but  what  value  must  be  attnbuted  to 
them  ?  It  is  on  this  quesUon  that  I  difier  in  opinion  with 
Hauy^  who  appears  to  me  to  have  given  them  an  impor- 
tance much  too  great,  and  who,  n^lecting  the  principles 
he  had  at  first  laid  down,  establishes  his  species  and  hitf 
varieties  on  the  relations  of  structore  aloi^. ' 

After  having  shown  that  chemical  analyris  ddes  not 
always  establish  the  differences  which  must  be  ateitted 
between  minerals,  which  I  do  not  deny,  he  expresses 
himself  thus :  '^  A  character  exists  much  more  solid,  and, 
^^  by  its  invariability,  much  more  proper ;  it  is  that  taken 
''  from  the  exact  form  of  the  integrant  molecule,  because 
^'  this  form  ezbts  without  any  sensible  alteration,  inde- 
^^  pendently  of  all  the  causes*  which  may  vaiy  the  other 
^'  characters. 

''  Will  it  be  said  that  there  are  forms  of  the  inifegrant 
^'  molecules  common  to  substances  of  very  diffcfeflt  na- 
^^  tares  i  I  shall  in  the  first  place  observe  that  this  only 
^^  takes  place  in  solids  which  have  a  peculiar  character  of 
^'  regularity,  so  that  in  all  the  other  cases  the  fi>rm  of 
'^  the  integrant  molecule  is  alone  sufficient  to  determine 
^'  the  species.  I  shall  afterwards  reply,  that  the  greater 
'^  number  of  substances  which  have  a  common  molecule 
'^  (and  the  same  may  be  said  of  those  which,  like  the 
^^  ductile  metals,  nevee  have  a  lamellated  texture)  are 
"  easily  distinguished  by  other  characters :  for  example, 
''  the  cube  is  the  integrant  molecule  of  berated  magnesia, 
'^  muriated  soda,  sulphurated  lead,  sulpbucated  iron,  8cc. 
'^  all  8ubsjtances  which  are  easily  known  independent  of 
^'  mechanicid  division!*'^ 

Is  it  expedient  to  give  so  extended  a  con-fidence  to  a 

character 
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character  which  does  not  ^how  any  dijfference  between 
substances  so  opposite  as  those  which  hav^e  been  just 
named^  and  to  which  several  others  might  be  added  i  It 
is  said^  that>  in  this  case^  recourse  may  easily  be  had  to 
other  characters^  and  they  are  taken  out  of  the  chemical 
method^  but  the  conclusion  which  at  onee  offers  itself  is^ 
that  this  method  has  a  greater  extent  and  greater  cer-> 
tainty^  although  alone  it  is  insufficient. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  in  simple  substances  which  are 
naturally  in  a  solid  state^  the  form  of  the  molecuiss  has 
more  decisive  relations  than  that  of  compound  substances; 
but  as  the  same  form  may  belong  to  different  substances^ 
it  is  still  requisite  that  analysis  shall  have  previously  de* 
termined  the  nature  of  the  substance  to  which  it  belongs ; 
besides^  if  this  form  is  indistinct^  must  We  give  up  naming 
and  classing  the  substance  i  and  if  other  properties  show 
that  it  belongs  to  a  known  species^  must  we  conclude  that 
it  has  a  composition  such  as  explains  its  properties^  or  be 
confined  to  assertmg  that  its  molecnlse  have  such  a  form ; 
that  is  to  say,  that  if  they  could  be  united  by  crystalliza- 
tion, they  would  have  produced  one  sort  of  crystals? 

To  show  that  the  integrant  molecule  is  the  type  of  the 
species,  and  that  the  species  is  uniform  in  its  composir 
tion,  Hauy  is  obliged  to  consider  all  the  differences  which 
analysis  finds  in  ininerals  of  the  same  form,  as  heteroge- 
neous matter:  be  says,  ^' Every  thing  which  precedes 
''  leads  us  to  an  interesting  consideration  relative  to  the 
^'  chemical  composition  of  minerals,  it  is  that  the  prin-^ 
ciples  which  concur  to  form  their  integrant  mpleculae 
must,  as  it  appears  to  me,  be  uniform  in  respect  of 
their  quantities  and  qualities;  so  that  the  substances 
''  which  occasion  a  rariation  in  the  products  of  their 
"  analysis  are  fbreign  to  the  moleculssy  and  only  inter? 
''  posed  between  them  in  the  mass  of  the  mineral.'*  An4 
he  adds  in  a  note,  >^*1  also  think  that  in  those  ^ases  in 

V^  ^c  which 
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^  which  it  is  said  that  tliere  is  an  excess  of  one  of  tba 
*'  priticipl<^^  in  other  respects  essential  to  the  oompout 
^  tion  c^  a  mineral,  A^  superabundant  part  stands  for 
''  nothing- |n  the  fipnation  o£  the  molecnle,  and  most  be 
''  placed  among  the  heterogeneous  substances  poxely 
^^  accidental.')    TomeLp.Xdl. 

Accpr^iilg  to  this  doctidne  cliemical  combinations  art 
only  made  in  determined  pix>portions,  and  all  that  is 
found  iif  a  qombinatioq  out  of  these  proportions  is  only  a 
mixture  of  heterogeneous  substances^  and  which  do  not 
eontribule  by  their  affinity  to  the  state,  or  properties  of 
the  combination ;  ia  fact,  this  supposition,  which  cahnot 
stand  against  chemical  observation,  is  necessary  to  main^i' 
tain  that  the  form  of  the  molecules  is  the  type  of  each 
ipecies,  and  that  this  is  a  uniforn^  pombinatidn.  , 
*  In  cpnsequence  of  these  principles,  Hany  considers  the 
cdonring  particles  of  some  ininerals,  for  instance,  those 
of  the  pxide  qf  ^brpme  which  colour  the  emerald  green, 
as  simply  disseminated  in  such  a  iw:ay  that  they  do  not 
injure  Uie  transparency.     To,mc  IV.  p.  415^ 

The  uniformity  in  the  composition,  notwithstanding 
the  difference  of  the  specific;  grayity  of  the  elementary 
p^rts;  the  transparency,  which  proves  that  they  no 
longer  exercise  a  separate  action  on  the  rays  of  light ;  the 
properties  which  are  in  common,  (>ut  di£ferent  from  those 
of  the  separate  elementary  parts^  are  nevertheless  und^i 
niable  indications  of  combination, 

All^e  characters  of  a  combination  are  uf^questionably 
found  in  glass,  which  may  be  composed  of  very  diiBTerent 
proportions,  and  it  cannot  be  asserted  that  this  combina^ 
tion  has  determinate  proportions,  and  a  form  which  be«* 
longs  to  its  integrant  particles,  apd  that  all  the  rest  is 
interposed  without  entering  into  the  formation  of  the 
compouuc).  What  I  now  observe  of  glass  is  applicable  to 
all  the  transparent  minerals  which  Qont^  oxides  or  other 

elements 
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elements  foreiign  to  those  to  which  the  form  of  thefir  inte* 
grant  moleculse  is  attributed. 

By  a  consequence  of  the  preceding  principle,  Hauy 
6?Lys,  Tome  III.  p.  243:  "  I  conceive  that  the  granites, 
'^  gneiss^  &c.  the  mixtures,  may  pass  from  one  to  the 
*'  other;  but  it  is  not  so  with  the  species,  properly  so 
''  called ;  if  unfortupately  this  was  the  case  we  should 
have  only  a  series  of  darkness ;  mineralogy  would  be- 
come a  sort  of  labyrinth  wherein  we  should  be  unable 
to  find  the  way,  and  would  be  evipry  where  full  of  pasr 
sages  which  do  not  lead  to  ^ny  thing." 
Daubuisson,  who  testifies  for  Hauy  all  the  veneration 
which  is  due  to  him,  observes  on  (his  passage :  '^  that  in 
^-  our  laboratories  we  combine  gold  and  isilver  at  pleasure, 
^'  and  that  the  mixture  forms  a  mass  entirely  homogcr 
'^  neous  which  has  its  peculiar  characters.  Nature  can, 
^^  and  actually  does,  make  similar  ones :  we  find  pure 
'^  gold,  gold  mixed  with  a  little  silver,  the  relative  quan* 
^'  tity  of  the  latter  augments  successively  by  degrees,  we 
'^  fipish  by  having  pure  silver.'*  He  quotes  other  exam? 
pies  takea  from  mineralogical  observation.^ 

Even  the  salts  which  are  the  most  uniform  in  their  pro« 
portions  may  be  surcompounded,  or  combine  together 
without  their  crystalline  form  or  their  transparency  beii^g 
altered;  they  may  vary  in  their  proportions,  without  their 
form  undergoing  any  ohange,  as,  with  the  san^e  compo- 
sition, the  form  of  the  integrant  particles  may  be  difr 
ferent. 

Leblanct  combined  oxide  of  mercury  with  muriate  of 
soda,  so  that  a  little  more  than  twelve  grains  of  oxide 
united  with  an  ounce  of  the  salt,  which  by  crystalHzatioa 
yielded  cubes  and  tremia,  like  the  common  muriate  ^soda^ 

♦  Journ.  de  Pbys.  torn.  LIV. 
t  Ibid.  torn.  XXXI.  p.  95. 
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\Vfl;  /ewQo^  fec^  4epy  Itfap  re^ipqpc^  tctiiNi^  whidi  not 
onlj  renders  aa  oxide  soluble^  o^fif^iu  i^elf,  bi4i|^ifi- 
tuiQS  it;  in  thp.  fiauiie  cooibinatiop  with  iqiirp^  of  soda> 
|iaiwitfMtw4iqg  tbt'  gre«t  differei|c|3  of  tl^cir  specific  gp^r 
TiUet.  ^  iobUipH  ^  cfual  pftn^H  qfsulpkaU  fifmm  i^ 
Mulphatc  fff  cqgper  jfUUk  Mrakedral  rhamb^dal  pmm$  of 
u  greem$h  blue :  tic  form  qf  ih^u  crj^ab  U  pcrfreify  weU 
dtUrndHed,  ^md  the  homqgcntUjf  qfiluir  Mtbfttmcc  U  gmfy 
diicavfrablc  ly  ihc  muked  tge.  It  majf  be  diaobied  md 
€ripfaUizedrtpttaiedljfy  viihout  the  substance,  fir  tie  con' 

^guration  of  its  cpyttak  being  in  any  way  changed 

A  mistute  ^  three  jmsk  t^suipbate  of  iron  and  owe  part 
•Iff  mUf  hate  ^  esfftear.  gipos  csystab  vf  an  emerald  green, 
find  4lf  tie  same  form  a$  the  preeeding;  some  difference  in 
tip  n0bnnr  ahne  distdngimhes  these  two  ^cies  of  sur- 
psofmrndi" 

VjAiuifi^lki  hM  dipw*  :difi&  siilpbaU  »{  alamuie  contain- 
ndind^iSbBiMiy  mvf»  {)arta  in  a  iMuidred  of  poi-aah  or  of 
ummtmi^,  witbaut  wjr  different  bebg  perceived  in  the 
crjratalUsatioa :  i^e  .jiroportion  of  acid  itself  may  be 
changed^  as  I  baveiuBc^rtainedj  and  Leblanc  has  proved 
that  ihe  sulphate  of  alumine  JEnigbt  be  surcompounded 
with  a  considisrable  quantity  of  sulphate  of  iron>  and^ 
pev^rtb^b^ss,  by .  crf^UWiz^lipn,  farnisii  regular  octo- 
iiedfa. 

Aitl^iough  chemists  have  hitherto  neglected  to  pay  par- 
ticalar  attention  to  tlie  forpis  of  surconi pounded  salts^  it 
would  be  easy  to  accumulate  observations  which  prove 
that  salts  may  be  surcompounded  without  experiencing  a 
change  in  their  forms  correspondent  to  the  surcomposi- 
iion;  and  nevertheless  these  surcompositions  which  pre- 
serjus  their  transparency  are  the  effect  of  the  reciprocal 
action  of  the  elements  which  compose  them. 

If  this  truth  is  incontrovertible  with  saline  substances 
which  have  a  considerable  solubilityj  and  which  conse* 
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quently  experience  an  energetic  action  witli  respect  to 
their  force  of  cohesion  from  the  water,  the  reciprocal  ac- 
tion of  substances  which  have  little  solubility  will  be 
xnuch  mofe  efficacious  to  unite  them  in  a  state  of  com- 
bination. 

It  is  not  therefore  astonishing  that  there  are  found  in 
minerals  considerable  variations  in  the  proportions  of  the 
elements  which  compose  them,  although  they  offer  the 
inark«  of  a  complete  combination,  such  as  the  transpa* 
rency;  and  to  deny  the  reciprocal  action  of  the  consti- 
tuent parts  in  these  combinations  would  be  to  rest  on  an 
arbitrary  system. 

Thus,  in  the  analysis  of  granite  given  by  two  chemists 
equally  remarkable  for  the  accuracy  of  their  inquiries, 
Klaproth  and  Vauquelin,  there  is  a  difference  which  is 
very  far  from  what  might  be  attributed  to  the  processes; 
their  determinations  vary  in  silex  from  54  to  36;  in  alu- 
mine  from  28  to  6;  in  oxide  of  iron  from  41  to  10.  De 
Lametherie  relates  other  similar  examples.''^ 

There  are  also  combinations  to  which  one  of  the  prin- 
ciples gives  the  form  which  is  peculiar  to  it,  although  it 
is  in  a  smaller  proportion  than  the  others:  thus  the  gyp- 
siferous  muriated  soda  retaiAS  the  appearance  of  muriate 
of  soda,  and,  like  it,  divides  parallel  to  the  faces  of  a 
cube.  Tome  II.  /?.  365;  although  according  to  Klaproth's 
analysis  it  contains  31.2  of  muriate  of  soda,  37.8  of  sul- 
phate of  lime,  and  11  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  the  100 
parts. 

Red  sulphurated  arsenic  seems  to  have  the  same  primi- 
tive form  as  the  sulphur,  although  only  a  tenth  of  the 
latter  enters  into  the  combination;  this  has  led  Hauy  into 
a  reflection  which  it  is  .difficult  to  reconcile  with  the 
principles  he  has  foUowf^.     *^  The  question  therefore  is 

•  Journ.  de  Phys.  torn.  LIV. 
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'<  to  know  whether  the  principle  which  thonld  be  attends 
"  ecT  to  in  the  classification  is  that  which  is  most  abun- 
^'  dant  in  a  substance,  or  that  which  marks  it  with  its 
^'  form/'  Tome  IF.  p.  £39.  It  seems  to  me  that  he 
ought  to  have  decided  on  this  leading  point  befwe  estab- 
lishing a  mineralogical  system  on  the  opinion  that  the 
form  of  the  integrant  moleculsB  is  the  type  of  the  minera- 
logical species. 

The  consideration  of  the  crystalline  forms  has  not  only 
the  inconvenience  of  bringing  substances  together,  which 
are  separated  by  their  composition,  but  it  has  also  a 
more  serious  one,  that  pf  requiring  the  separation  of  sub- 
stances, which  analysis  proves  to  be  perfectly  identical, 
into  different  species :  thus  the  analyses  of  the  aragonite, 
by  Klaprotb  and  Vauqudin,  showed  that  it  was  a  calca- 
]:epus  carbonate ;  Thenard  resumed  the  analysis,  and  em* 
ployed  every  means  furnished  by  chemistry  to  discover 
the  other  substances  which  might  be  found  in  it,  and  he 
ascertained,  not  only  that  the  aragonite  is  a  carbonate  of 
lime,  but  also  that  the  relation  between  the  acid  and  the 
base  is  the  same  in  this  carbonate  as  in  that  known  by  the 
name  of  Iceland  Spar. 

*'  If,  says  Hauy,  this  was  the  limit  of  chemistry,  we 
''  roust  conclude  that  the  difference  of  about  1^®,  which 
"  exists  between  the  primitive>  angles  of  the  two  sub- 
*'  stances,  and  which  indicates  a  considerable  one  between 
*^  the  forms  of  their  integrant  moleculsq,  is  an  effect 
'^  without  a  cause,  which  sound  reason  disavows :  it  is 
rather  to  be  presumed  that  new  researches  will  produce 
that  agreement  here  which,  hitherto,^  has  uniformly 
reigned  between  the  results  of  chemical  analysis,  and 
''  those  of  the  geometry  of  crystals."  Tome  IIL  p.  347. 
Hauy  rests  upon  the  supposition  that  some  foreign  mat- 
ter is  in  this  mineral,  which  is  of  a  composition  so  simple 
and  so  easy  to  ascertain,  and  which  has  been  treated  by 
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^e  most  able  chemists;  but  what  inference  can  be  drawn 
from  thence,  unless  that  a  very  trifling  circumstance 
may^  in  some  cases,  produce  9.  change  of  form,  as  will 
]}e  seen  in  the  following  example,  while  very  considerable 
differences  in  the  composition  may  be  met  with  under  the 
^ame  form? 

Vauquelin  has  proved  by  experiments,  which  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  mention  appeared  to  him  to  be  convincing, 
that  the  anatase  and  the  oi3anite  are  the  same  suhstance, 
and  that  both  these  mineraU  arise  from  the  oxide  of  tita^ 
Ilium.  ^'  it  remains  still  to  be  examined,  says  he,  if  the 
f^  forms  of  these  two  minerals  can  be  ^educed  to  the  same 
primitive  type ;  but,  according  to  the  observations  of 
Citizen  Hauy,  <;hese  forms  are  incompatible."* 
The  anhydrous  sulphated  lime  experiences  a  mecha- 
nical division  which  is  made  with  equal  freedom  in  every 
direction,  and  leads  to  integrant  moleculae  of  a  cubic 
form,  or  very  nearly  so.  Tome  IF.  p.  S4y.  Hence  it  re- 
sults,/' that  on  comparing  this  substance  with  the  com- 
'^  mon  sulphated  lime,  before  their  chemical  composition 
^^  was  known,  it  might  have  been  pronounced  before- 
f*  hand  that  they  must*  constitute  two  different  species." 

Chemical  analysis,  which  here  meets  the  iipprobation 
pf  Hauy,  proves  that  there  is  no  other  difference  between 
these  two  substances  but  in  the  water  of  crystallization, 
pf  which  the  anhydrous  sulphate  is  deprived ;  and  never- 
theless the  water  of  crystallization  exercises  only  a  very 
feeble  action  in  comparison  with  the  reciprocal  action  of 
the  sulphuric  acid  and  the  lime,  so  that  it  easily  yields  to 
the  action  of  caloric,  and  abandons  the  other  two  prin- 
ciples. There  cannot  be  found  in  this  water,  admit- 
ting that  the  consideration  of  the  chemical  properties 
Hire  entirely  neglected^  a  difference  which  authorizes  the 

f  Joum.  des  Mines.  No.  LXV. 
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making  a  distance  between  these  two  substances^  greater 
than  between  the  carbonate  oF  lime^  and  the  ferriferons 
carbonated  lime^  and  equal  to  that  which  is  established 
between  carbonated  lime  and  sulphated  lime. 

An  observation  of  Lowitz  shows  the  great  influence  of 
water  on  the  accidents  of  crystallization ,  although  it 
exercises  but  a  very  weak  chemical  action^  and  oonse* 
quently  contributes  very  little  to  the  characteristic  pro- 
perties of  a  substance. 

By  exposing  a  solution  of  muriate  of  soda  to  great  cold^ 
Lowitz  obtained  crystals  of  an  hexagonal  form^  which 
were  two  inches  in  diameter  and  a  line  thick^  which  dis- 
solved into  a  liquid  at  a  temperature  some  degrees  below 
zero,  and  which  fell  into  a  very  fine  and  very  white  pow- 
der at  a  very  cold  temperature.* 

I  have  spoken  (Note  I,)  of  the  differences  of  crystalli- 
zation which  Davy  observed  in  the  nitrate  of  ammonia^ 
according  to  the  temperature  he  employed. 

Hauy  finding  himself  obliged  to  restrain  the  indication 
of  the  species  by  the  form  of  its  integrant  molecule^  al- 
though he  considers  it  as  the  type  of  the  species,  because 
some  of  these  forms  are  common  to  substances  of  a  differ- 
ent nature,  when  they  have  a  particular  character  of 
regularity,  I'omt  I.  p.]59j  makes  chemistry  intervene, 
and  determines  to  define  a  species  in  mineralogy,  c  col- 
lection of  bodies,  whose  integrant  moleculee  are  similar ,  and 
composed  of  the  same  elements  united  in  the  same  proportion ; 
but  it  is  sufficiently  obvious  from  the  passages  which  1 
have  quoted,  that  he  has  frequently  deviated  from  this 
priDciple,  although  substances  endowed  with  a  particular 
character  of  regularity  were  not  in  question  ;  and  in  fact 
how  could  be  have  confined  himself  to  it,  since  chemical 
analysis  and  the  form  of  the  integrant  molectalae  so  often 

♦  Ann.  dc  Chim.  torn.  XXII,  p,  27- 
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^ve  opposite  indications.  He  was  obliged  therefore  to 
choose  between  analysis  and  the  form  of  the  integrant 
inoleculee. 

Although  analysis  is  the  only  means  calculated  to  show 
the  composition  of  minerals^  as  Hauy  himself  has  stated ; 
I  nevertheless  repeat,  that  they  caifnot  by  its  means  be 
distinguished  into  species,  constant  and  uniform  in  their 
composition,  because  this  composition  may  vary,  although 
the  properties  which  ought  to  be  considered  as  characte- 
ristics do  not  authorize  their  separation,  and,  that  in  their 
classification  they  must  not  be  restrained  to  it  alone,  be- 
cause it  would  confine  it  within  too  contracted  limits, 
and,  besides,  it  is  not  sufficiently  advanced,  to  satisfy  the 
demands  of  mineralogy :  but  the  uncertainty  attendant  on 
analysis  is  much  more  limited  tlian  that  which  the  form  of 
t^  integrant  moleculse  carries  with  it,  if  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  choose  between  them  exclusively,  indepen- 
dent of  the  contradiction  offered  by  the  two  results. 
Whence  then  arises  this  uncertainty  attaiohed  to  min^ra^^ 
logical  methods?  Does  it  depend  on  the  imperfection  of 
the  science,  or  on  the  nature  of  the  substairees  which  are 
the  objects  of  it  ?  Without  doubt  mioeralogy  cannot  out- 
run the  progress:  of  anaflysis,^  but  in  ray  opmion  a  minera- 
logical  spedes,  such  as  it  has  been  conceived  by  Hauy 
and  by  Dolomieu,  can  only  be  realized  in  so  small  a  nnns^r 
of  substances  that  it  is  impossible  to  establish  the  distinc- 
tion of  minerals  on  such  a  foundation;  and  it  is  from 
having  made  atf  imaginary  definition  that  they  hare  been 
led  into  exa^erated  principles,  and  that  observation  dis- 
proves them.  De  Lametherie  appears  to  have  made  very « 
just  reflections  on  the:  insufiicien;cy  of  form  to  indicate  the 
species;  on  the  properties  which  should  be  employed  to 
distinguish  them;  and>  on  the  gradatlion^  which  lead 
from  one  to  another. 

His  .predomiliiUit  idea  has  led  Hauy  to  establish  varie- 
ties 
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ties  io  mineral  substances^  according  to  the  accidents  tii 
met  with  in  the  secondary  forms  of  crystallization^  what^ 
soever  might  be  their  chemical  character:  thus  be  de* 
scribes  and  names  forty-s^ven  varieties  of  carbonated 
lime ;  the  primitivt,  the  eqmaxt,  the  inverse,  the  metasta* 
ticy  the  contrasting,  tiie  mixed,  the  based,  the  inimitable^ 
the  birhomboidal,  S^c.  Tome  IL  p.  132^  Adjoining  thesd 
varieties  is  found  the  ferriferous  carbonated  lime>  which 
is  divided  into  primitive,  equiaxe^  inttrse,  contrasting^ 
based,  dihexaedrai.  This  ferriferous  carbonated  lime  fre- 
quently contains  only  a  third  of  its  weight  of  calcareous 
carbonate^  the  remainder  is  oxide  of  iron  with  more  or 
less  oxide  of  manganese*  Here  then  is  a  mineral  which 
analysis  proves  to  contain  a  con8iderable>  and  even  a  pre-* 
dominating  quantity  of  a  substance  very  active  in  its  pro-^ 
perties^  of  a  metal^  whicb^  for  its  utility  in  the  arts^  it  is 
important  to  recognize^  and  yet  its  nature  is  no  better 
designated  in  the  system  than  as  the  smallest  variety  of  a 
secondary  crystallization. 

The  error  of  the  system  is  also  shown  in  the  most 
striking  manner  in  those  substances  which  have  a  simple 
and  invariable  composition^  and  which  may  be  known  by 
a  very  easy  chemical  assay^  and^  which  is  almost  always 
inevitable^  nevertheless  experience  some  variations  inJheiif 
crystallization.  I  shall  take  as  an  example  the  sulphate 
of  magnesia  or  sulphated  magnesia:  although  this  salt  has 
an  invariable  composition^  it  is  nevertheless  divided  into 
bis-alternate,  pyramidal,  triunitarian,  trihexaedral^  equi- 
valent y  plagiedral,  and  how  might  this  division^  and  thesd 
denominations^  be  multiplied,  were  we  to  amuse  ourselves 
in  varying  this  salt  by  all  the  means  which  are  capable  of 
influencing  it ! 

While  these  slight  variations  of  form  were  described^ 
which  are  very  interesting  when  the  end  is  to  prove  thef 
laws  of  crystallization!  but  which  are  useless  to  the  knoW' 
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kdge  of  the  object,  the  amorphous  minerals,  which  ar« 
more  constant  in  their  composition  and  in  their  properties 
than  some  regular  crystals,  were  excluded  from  the  mine^ 
ralogical  system.  Daubuisson  cites  as  an  instance  the 
Klingstein  of  Werner,  '^  which  has  been  found  in  Ame- 
^'  rica  forming  the  masses  of  mountains  with  pointed 
^^  summits,  such  as  those  which  are  seen  in  Bohemia,  in 
'^  Silesia,  m  Scotland,  in  the  Valais,  &c.  It  was  every 
''  where  the  same  stone,  every  where  placed  in  the  same 
'^  manner,  every  where  affecting  a  similar  form,  and 
'^  offering  the  same  characters;  thus,  this  is  sufficient  to 
'^  entitle  it  to  a  particular  name  to  distinguish  it  from 

^^  other  stones It  is  said  that  crystals  are  the  flowers 

'^  of  minerals;  but  immense  forests  should  be  taken  for 
'^  something." 

I  go  no  further  than  the  preceding  observations,  be- 
cause they  seem  to  me  to  prove  that  characters  taken  . 
from  the  form  of  substances  are  not  by  themselves  suffi- 
ciently sure  and  constant  guides  to  lead  us  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  nature  of  minerals,  and  to  their  classifi- 
cation. 

The  choice  of  these  characters  necessarily  causes  a 
great  number  of  useless  divisions,  and  introduces  new 
denominations  which  have  no  relation  with  the  intimate 
properties,  not  only  iii  the  varieties,  but  also  in  the  spe- 
cies, such  are  the  me$oti/pe,  the  harmotome,  the  grant'- 
matite. 

Thus  mineralogy,  in  contradiction  to  other  science^ 
which  in  their  progress  perfectionate  and  simplify  their 
systems,  becomes  more  rugged  with  difficulties  which  do 
not  elucidate  the  properties  of  minerals.  What  has  beea 
learnt  on  the  properties  of  the  carbonates  of  lime  by  the 
laborious  study  of  the  geometrical  forms  of  forty-seven 
known  varieties  of  crystals  of  this  substance  f  and  not- 
withstanding the  number^  little  progress  has  yet  beei^ 

made^ 
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madej  since  the  nimxber  of  possible  crystals  is  much 
greater,  and  since  observation  will  Mccessiveljr  bring 
forth  new  ones:  in  fact,  these  toilsome  investigations 
have  hitherto  only  led  to  one  indication  interesting  to 
mineralogy^  that  of  the  identity  of  the  composition  of  the 
emerald  and  of  the  beryl,  which  has  been  ascertained  by 
Vauquelin,  and  which  is  connected  with  the  £scovery  of 
a  new  earth. 

This  method  has  also  the  inconvenience  of  only  being 
applicable  immediately  to  substances  which  have  a  regu- 
lar crystallization^  and  with  respect  to  the  others,  if  they 
have  no  continuity  with  the  firsts  they  can  only  be  deter- 
mined according  to  Hauy,  Tome  I.  p.  159.  by  charac- 
ters less  sure  than  those  taken  from  the  structure.  Ic 
must  be  confessed  that  chemistry  would  be  confined 
within  very  narrow  limits  if  it  had  no  othet  dependence 
than  the  relations  of  structuref  to  decide  on  the  naeture  of 
the  substances  which  R  examines,  and  nfeVertheless  the 
object  of  chemistry  and  of  mineralogy  is,  in  this  respect^ 
the  same. 
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To  establish  simple  rules  that  chemists  might  follow  a 
uniform  direction  in  the  choice  of  denominations  bv 
which  they  could  designate  the  results  of  their  inquiries; 
to  indicate  by  these  denominations  the  substances  which 
have  an  analogy  of  composition ;  to  designate  the  ele- 
ments on  which  the  attention  should  be  fixed,  in  the  dif- 
ferent combinations  produced  by  their  mutual  action;  to 
announce  clearly,  and  without  tedious  circumlocution^ 
the  products  of  complicated  operations,  are  tlic  advan- 
tages which  the   autliors   who  proposed    the  chemical 

nomenclature 
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n6iii€ncIaUr^  had  in  vieir ^  and  by  the  use  wbieh  has  beeot 
made  of  it  the^  seem  to  be  irrevocably  confirmed^  as  wdl 
in  in6trtictton>  as  in  the  works  which  offer  so  great  it 
mtrnber  of  new  objects  to  impress  oti  the  memory,  and  to 
submit  to  discussion;  but  their  first  attenl|ii  cdnU  iiot  bti 
without  imperfections^  and  they  were  far  from  dohceal«i 
ing  it. 

It  is  particularly  by  the  eomposition  of '  wo^s  which 
designate  combinations,  and  by  the  terminatians  which 
^ow  their  analogies,  that  the  proposed  object  nJust  be 
fiilfilled,  and  it  is  this  part  of  the  nemenclatare  on  which 
it  is  important  that  chemists  should  be  aigreed. 

Respecting  the  denominations  of  simple  substuices,  or 
of  an  indeterminate  corbposition,  it  seems  to  me  not  only 
that  Words,  insignificant  in  themselves,  should  notbeibi* 
jected,  but  that  they  are  the  best  calculated  to  accompli 
the  object,  provided  they^pe  capable  of  the  combina* 
tions  of  the  nomenclatu^ll^ 

They  are  properjilS^es,  whose  api^ication  idust  feii 
learnt  by  a  knowledge  of  the  olgect ;  they  ^dvmect  ihenm 
shelves  with  this  knowledge,  which  is  indi^petHnble,  and 
recall  it  to  the  mind :  no  difficulty  arises  from  the  Woi^dtf 
^IHJime,  iron,  magnesia;  it  is  only  when  one  <^f  these  words, 
applied  to  a  determinate  substance,  is  afterwards  em- 
ployed to  express  the  habitude  of  another  i^bstance  oS 
which  it  would  give  a  false  idea,  that  it  becomes  a  vitiated 
denomination :  thus,  the  word  lime  applied  to*-  oxide  of 
iron.  Would  oecsision  an  error  on  the  pfop^rlies  of  the 
subsiance,  dud  produce  a  disagreement  in  language. 

It  Wds  nee^ssary  therefore  lo  change  sodiie  mtmes-whidh 
wete  founded  on  erroneotis  properties,  and  to  eb#dJ9 
some  to  indicate  substances  which  befdre  #^k^  liflj4 
known^  among  <  the  properties  of  such  substafidefs^-fbpM 
were  sought  to  form  the  new  denominati(|ns  which  seemed 
))^st  calculated  to  designate  tliem ;  but  it  Wa^riShe' words 
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formed  in  this  manner  whicb^  although  but  few,  occa^ 
aioned  the  most  discussion^  and  gave  rise  to  the  most 
opposition  I  these  were  the  objects  of  those  vapid  plea- 
santries with  which  the  methodical  nomenelatare  was 
loaded  alits  first  appearance^  ia  the  Journal  de  Physique, 
in  which  they  find  the  etymology  ill  founded  ;  in  which 
they  wish  to  substitute  another  property  to  that  which 
was  ctkoeen.  When  they  do  not  agree  toreform  a  word^  they 
endeavour  to  support  its  Mguification  in  the  compound 
words  to  which  it  must  be  afq>lied :  if  they  find  that  the 
etymology  is  established  on  some  inaccurate  property, 
even  in  a  foreign  language^  they  reject  it :  thus,  because 
tungstein  signifies  a  heavy  stone  in  German,  they  propose 
to  substitute  the  name  of  Schtelin  to  that  of  Tungsten, 
which  has  been  long  received  to  express  a  particular 
substance. 

Chenevix^  who  has  jtist  published  a  very  philosophical 
work  on  the  principles  of  nomenclature,*  and  of  which  I 
hasten  to  profit,  is,  in  my  opinion,  too  anxious  to  pre- 
serve the  precision  of  etymology  in  the  combinations  of 
the  nomenclature,  although  he  gives  the  preference  to 
denominations  which  are  not  possessed  of  it. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  common  interest  of  chemists 
requires  that  they  should  follow  the  same  practice  with 
denominations  taken  from  a  known  property,  and  with 
those  which  are  not  so;  that  if  they  have  recourse  to  ety- 
diology  to  obtain  the  acceptance  of  a  new  denomination 
which  a  discovery  renders  indispensable,  they  should 
omit  it  entirely  as  soon  as  it  is  adopted,  and  make  no  use 
of  it  in  the  combinations  of  words,  but  what  may  be  called 
mechanical:  the  chemist  who  establishes  it  must  direct 
his  attention  more  to  Euphony,  and  tne  conveniences 
of  nomenclature,  than  to  the  indication  of  a  property. 

*  Remarkf  upon  chemical  nomenclature,  1802. 

Do 
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Bo  we  noti  in  fiEict^  see  expressions^  whose  etymolo'* 
gical  application  has  become  false^  continue  to  fulfil  theilr 
functions  with  the  same  advantage  ?  Does  not  the  evtdi^ 
ometer  give  an  idea  of  the  instrument,  or  of  the  process^ 
by  which  the  proportion  of  ozigen  in  atmospheric  air,  or 
ja  another  gas>  is  determined,  although  we- are  well  eon* 
vinced  that  it  does  not  indicate  the  salubrity  which  was 
employed  to  give  a  name  to  this  instrument f  Are  the 
design|itions  of  brown,  white,  or  black,  applied  with'  any 
obscurity  to  the  products  of  those  substances  which  a 
quality  has  caused  to  be  designated  by  these  names  i 

I  might  perb£^s  justify  the  authors  who  proposed  the 
nomenclature  for  having  deviated  in  respect  of  the  nitric 
acid  from  the  rule  which  they  followed  in  the  denomina«> 
tions  of  the  sulphuric  acid  and  the  phosphoric  acid,  by 
the  difference  of  properties  which  the  nitric  acid  offers  in 
the  different  combinations;  hut  though  this  might  have 
been  the  case  at  the  time  the  nomenclature  was  pro{>osed, 
I  think  it  right  to  retain  the  denomination  of  azote,  inde^ 
pendentiy  of  the  motives  which  made-  them  choose  it, 
because  it  is  the  most  generally  adopted,  and  because  it 
classes  well  in  the  combinations  of  the  nomenclature. 
'  If  it  is  wished  to  substitute  the  word  nitrogen,  proposed 
by  Chaptnlj  for  azote,  because^  as  applied  to  the  nitric 
acid,  it  would  be  analogous  with  those  by  which  the 
substances  are  designated  which  are  considered  as  the 
sources  of  water  and  the  acids,  would  not  some  one  ob- 
serve thai  it  is  rather  the  radical  of  ammonia  than  of 
nitric  acid^  and  think  it  wrong  to  leave  Y^monia,  the 
powerfid  alkali,  without  a  radical,  or  that  it  should  be 
considered  as  composed  of  nitrogen  or  of  hidrogen ;  of  two 
generative  substances  which  announce  compounds  that 
are  at  so  great  a  distance  from  it* 

In  the  combinatipns  of  words  I  only  introduce  mecha* 
nical  abbreviations;  thus,  by  hidro,  I  mean  hidrogen ;  by 

G  g  2  oxi, 
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oxif  oxigen :  ftccording  to  this  explanation^  Chenevi^i 
^ill.  s^e  that  by  the  word  oxi^carburated  hidrogen  I  in- 
teoded  only  to  designate  a  snbttance  composed  of  hidro^ 
gen^  oxigeOj  and  carbon^  and  that  I  did  not  wish  to  give 
it  an  indication  of  acidity:  when  I  proposed  to  desigaate 
the  combination  of  sulphurated  hidrogen  with  a  base  by 
hi4f  o^aolphuret^  I  lost  sight  of  the  proper  meaning  of  the 
word  hidro^  and  saw  in  it  only  a  diminutive  of  hidrogear 
I  have,  pmceeded  in  the  same  manner  in  the  designatioff 
of  the  other  states  of  the  combination  of  sulphur  imd  of 
hidrogen :  I  acknowledge  that  these  denominations  have 
the  inconvenience  of  not  being  sufficiently  distinct^  but 
it  is  difficult  to  avcnd  it^  because  the  combinations  them- 
selves are  only  distinguished  by  weak  characters ;  never- 
theless these  designations  avoid  the  circumlocttions 
which  themselves  would  not  be  free  from  obscurity^  and 
they  indicate  states  of  combini^on  which  it  is  essential  to 
distinguish. 

In  other  respects  I  adopt  the  observations  of  Chenevijc 
on  the  construction  of  some  compound  words^  in  which 
the  principles  which  have  been  established  to  indicate  the 
analogy  of  combinations  have  been  neglected  :  with  him 
I  call  the  combination  of  hidrogen  and  carbon^  carburated 
hidrogen^  which  is  analogous  to  sulphurated  hidrogen^ 
and  I  have  already  made  a  similar  reform  in  the  denomi- 
nation of  phosphurated  hidrogen. "^ 

He  makes  observations  which  appear  to  me  to  be  very 
just  on  the  state  of  a  vegetable  substance  which  becomes 
acid^  and  which:  cannot  be  considered  as  the  radieal  of 
this  acid^  like  the  phosphorus  and  sulphur^  in  the  acids 
which  they  form.  They  should  therefore  all  have  a  uni- 
form termination.  That  in  ic  being  the  most  general  should 
be  adopted  in  all^  more  especially  since  it  has  been  proved 

Ann.  de  Chira.  torn.  XXV. 
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that  the  acetic  acid  should  not  be  distinguished  frpni  the 
acetous  acid;  so  in  this  treatise  I  retain  only  thi^  deno*- 
minatioD ;  nevertheless  I  make  no  difficulty  of  preserving 
that  of  tartareous  acid^  because^,  ip  French^  it  is  moiie 
conveniently  applied  to  its  compounds^  and  is  generally 
received. 

In  general  I  attach  less  importance  to  the  strict  obser- 
vation of  the  principles  of  nomenclature>  whichj,  in  reality^ 
are  only  agreements,  into  which  several  considerations 
may  be  introduced :  the  essential  point,  in  my  opinion, 
is  to  compound  the  words  so  that  they  leave  nothing 
equivocal  on  the  parts  which  enter  into  the  composition 
of  a  combination,  and  on  the  relation  of  its  characteristic 
properties  with  those  of  other  substances. 

When  a  species  of  combination  is  not  subject  to  pro- 
portions which  limit  the  properties,  the  nomenclature  'is 
necessarily  indefinite,  as  to  what  is  in  the  c*omposition, 
and  in  the  knowledge  which  may  be  acquired  from  it; 
thus,  in  the  oxides,  only  the  two  extremes  can  be  defiiled 
with  precision:  the  word  oxidule^  employed  by  Hauy, 
may  be  adopted  for  the  slightest  degree  of  oxidation,  hu^ 
the  intermediate  states  must  be  indicated  by  the  Colour, 
or  by  some  other  accident. 

It  is  a  danger  common  to  the  nomenclature,  and  to  the 
science  of  which  it  is  an  instrument,  to  place  imaginary 
barriers  in  the  composition  and  in  the  designation  of  subr 
stances.  It  is  thus  with  Brugnatelli,  who  on  distinctions, 
often  ideal,  proposes  the  thermoxigen,  which  he  distin«> 
guishes  confusedly  from  oxigen,  the  oxides^  the  ther^^ 
moxides,  the  oxiques,  the  phlogogen,  &c.  He  pretends 
that  these  innovations  have  begun  to  be  established  on 
the  banks  of  the  Thames,  but  Cbenevix,  who  pauses  to 
object  to  some  of  them,  tells  us,  in  the  name  of  the  che- 
mists his  compatriots,  that  Brugnatelli  was  misinformed 
respecting  its  progress;  this  cacophony  in  words  and  ideas 

must 
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most  not  be  heaped  upon  the  learned  chemists  who  at 
present  honour  England  in  so  great  a  number. 

I  must  justify^  by  some  examples^  the  judgment  which 
I  have  pronounced  on  the  nomenclature  of  BrugnatelH. 
The  process  by  which  phosphorus  is  reduced  into  phos- 
phoric acid  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid^  and  the  simple 
explanation  given  of  it^  are  known.  Brugnatelli  gives 
this  operation^  which  he  has  complicated  with  alcohol  in 
the  following  manner  : 

It  is  said  in  a  note  communicated  by  him,*  '*  Brugna- 
"  telli  has  found  an  easy  and  quick  method  of  obtaining 
"  the  oxiphosphoric  very  pure  and  concentrated,  by  the 
*'  decomposition  of  the  tbermoxigen  of  the  oxiseptonic 
*'  in  ihe  cold. 

''  Knowing  that  the  oxiseptonic  is  partly  decomposed 
'*  at  the  instant  when  it  comes  in  contact  with  alcohol, 
*'  and  changes  the  proportions  of  the  tbermoxigen  with 
*'  respect  to  the  other  component  parts  of  this  oxique ; 
''  he  seized  this  moment  for  presenting  phosphorus  to  the 
"  oxiseptonic.  This  oxigenable  combustible  then  de- 
'^  composes  the  tbermoxigen  of  the  oxiseptonic,  and  is 
*'  changed  into  oxiphosphoric.  For  example,  let  half  a 
'*  grain  (gros)  of  phosphorus  be  plunged  into  about  two 
*'  grains  of  alcohol,  contained  in  a  glass ;  afterwards  let 
'^  half  an  ounce  of  concentrated  oxiseptonous  be  poured 
''  over  it,  &c." 

Brugnateilli  gives  the  name  of  ammonmre  to  combina- 
tions of  the  oxides  with  ammonia,  and  this  termination 
in  ure,  according  to  the  received  stipulations,  ought  only 
to  be  applied,  as  has  been  well  observed  by  Chenevix,  to 
combinations  of  combustible  substances  :  now  there  is 
pot  any  known  combination  of  metals  with   aijamonia, 

•  Journ.  de  Van  M  ^ns, 
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though  there  is  of  the  oxides  which  are  no  longer  com- 
bustible. 

The  error  of  Brugnatelli  is  not  solely  confined  to  this 
false  denomination  in  the  description  which  he  has  given 
of  the  ammoniures  of  mercury  and  zinc;*  but  he  has  also 
supposed  that  of  mercury  in  a  circumstance  in  which  it 
did  not  exists  and  he  has  described  as  new  that  of  zinCj 
which  Lassone  made  known  long  ago.  He  prepares  his 
pi*etended  ammoniure  of  mercury  in  the  following  man- 
ner : 

To  obtain  this  ammoniure^  mercury  is  dissolved  in 
sulphuric  oxique^  and  evaporated  to  concretion;  there 
remains  a  mixture  of  neutral  sulphate^  of  acidulous 
sulphate^  and  of  mercury;  the  latter  is  separated  by 
*^  means  of  cold  water;  the  sattftated  solution  is  diluted 
^*  with  half  its  weight  of  water,  and  precipitated  with 
^^  liquid  ammonia;  a  very  abundant  white  precipitate  of 
''  oxide  of  mercury  is  formed."  It  is  this  precipitate 
wjiich  he  dissolves  in  ammonia  to  form  the  ammoniure  of 
mercury,  but  Fourcroy  proved  long  since  f  that  the 
white  or  grey  precipitate  which  was  obtained  was  not  the 
oxide  of  mercury,  but  a  very  variable  combination  of  this 
oxide  with  a  certain  proportion  of  sulphmic  acid  and 
ammonia,  and  that  by  the  addition  of  ammonia  it  is  not 
an  ammoniure  which  is  obtained,  but  a  combination  dif- 
fering only  from  the  preceding  by  having  a  larger  pro^ 
portion  of  ammonia. 

*  Journ.  dc  Chim.  par  Van  Mons.  Vendem.  An.  X. 
+  Mem.  de  I'Acad.  1790.— Ann.  de  Chim.  torn.  X* 
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Count  RuMFOBD  h$is  published  several  mexnoirs  hy 
which  he  has  endeavoored  to  prote  that  liquids  and  elas- 
tic fluids  are  not  conductors  of  heat^  and  that  jthey  only 
transmit  caloric  by  means  of  the  contact  with  solid  bodies 
which  is  owing  to  the  motion  of  their  parts  :  as  this  pro- 
perty would  make  a  difference  between  the  states  of  a 
substance^  much  greater  than  there  is  occasion  to  suppose 
in  the  explanation  of  the  other  phenomena;  as^  besides^ 
this  celebrated  philosopher  has  fixed  the  attention  on  an 
object  which  had  been  peglected^  and  has  drawn  applica- 
tions from  it,  beneficial  in  the  arts  and  in  the  uses  of  life, 
I  think  it  right  to  offer  some  doubts  on  the  principles 
which  he  has  deduced  from  his  observations.  1  shall,  in 
the  Srst  place,  examine  whether  the  facts  on  which  he 
rests  cannot  receive  a  natural  explanation  from  the  pro- 
perties which  I  have  already  analysed,  or'  whether  it  will 
be  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  particular  properties; 
))ut  I  shall  only  attend  to  the  considerations  which  may 
serve  to  elucidate  this  discussion,  without  introducing  the 
details  it  would  require  if  I  purposed  examining  it  more 
fully. 

The  experiments  which  the  author  made  were  per- 
formed with  an  apparatus,  of  which  it  will  be  proper  to 
insert  a  description.  *^  He  employed  a  cylindrical  glass 
'^  jar  of  4.7  inches  in  diameter,  and  13.8  in  height;  he 
'*  put  a  known  quantity  of  water  (about  two  pounds)  into 
^^  the  jar,  which  was  intended  to  form  a  cake  of  ice  at 
*'  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  For  this  purpose,  the  jar 
^^  with  the  water  was  put  into  a  frigorific  mixture  of  salt 
''  and  ice,  the  action  of  which  was  not  long  in  convert- 
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ing  the  water  into  a  solid  disk  adhering  to  the  bottom 
and  sides  of  the  jar ;  the  jar  was  then  removed^  and 
plunged  into  a  mixture  of  ice  and  water>  to  the  level 
of  the  interior  cake,  which  gave  it  the  temperature  of 
melting  ice^  or  of  the  zero  of  the  common  thermome* 
ter.  Then,  after  having  covered  the  surface  of  the 
'^  ice  with  a  disk  of  paper,  hot  water  was  poured  on  it^  ^ 
**  geatly  as  possible,  to  about  the  quantity  pf  74  ounces ; 
'*  this  water  was  about  8  inches  above  the  surface  of  the 
''  cake. 

*'  The  paper  was  then  removed  very  gently,  and,  after 
^'  having  suffered  the  water  to  remain  a  certain  number 
^  of  minutes  in  contact  with  the  ice,  it  was  poured  off, 
and  the  jar  with  the  ice  which  it  still  contained  imme- 
diately weighed  \  its  difference  from  the  primitive 
weight  established  the  quantity  of  ice  which  had 
**  melted  while  the  hot  water  remained  above  it/'* 

Having  observed  that  the  motion  occasioned  by  pour- 
ing on  the  hot  water  produced  an  effect  which  was  consi- 
derable and  foreign  to  the  communication  of  heat,  the 
author  successively  devised  several  modes  of  diminishing 
it.  **  He  introduced  the  hot  water  through  a  wooden 
'^  tube,  closed  at  the  bottom,  and  pierced  laterally  with 
*'  several  small  holes,  through  which  the  water  issued 
'^  upon  a  wooden  disk  also  pierced  like  a  sieve,  and  float- 
'^  ing  on  the  water  as  it  rose  in  the  vessel.  This  disk  was 
*^  removed  as  soon  as  the  water  was  poured  in,  and  the 
'^  vessel  was  covered  with  a  wooden  lid,  in  the  center  of 
'*  which  was  suspended  a  thermometer ;  finally,  by  pre- 
/'  viously  covering  the  ice  with  a  stratum  of  cold  water 
*^  about  half  an  inch  in  thickness,  on  which  the  perfo- 
'^  rated  wooden  disk  floated,  the  author  succeeded  in 
.'^  greatly  diminishing  the  irregularity  of  the  results." 

♦  Bibl.  Brit. 
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Besides  these  precautions^  the  author  separated  from 
his  results  the  quantity  of  ice  which  liquefied  at  the  first 
instant^  and  which  exceeded  that  which  melted  in  the 
succeeding  spaces  of  time :  in  these  different  experiments^ 
while  that  part  of  the  cylinder  which  contained  the  ice 
was  kept  constantly  at  the  temperature  of  melting  ice^  the 
upper  part  was  left  in  contact  with  the  surrounding  air» 
or  surrounded  with  a  bad  conducting  suhstance>  or 
plunged  into  the  mixture  of  water  and  ice:  the  water 
poured  on  the  ice  received  different  temperatures.  I 
make  three  divisions  of  the  results  of  all  the  experiments : 
1st.  water  which  was  only  about  four  degrees  above  zem 
melted  a  little  more  ice  in  the  same  spaces  of  time  than 
Veiling  water:  2d.  when  the  upper  part  of  the  cylinder 
was  wrapped  in  a  bad  conducting  substance  the  hot  water 
melted  more  ice  than  when  it  was  in  contact  with  the  air: 
3d.  when  the  upper  part  of  the  cylinder  was  plunged  into 
the  mixture  of  ice  and  water,  more  ice  was  melted  than 
when  it  was  left  in  contact  with  the  atmosphere  at  6l* 
Fahrenheit's  thermometer. 

To  explain  these  observations  the  properties  which  we 
have  recognized  in  liquid  substances,  and  in  elastic  fluids, 
and  from  which  we  have  inferred  the  changes  which  are 
effected  in  their  different  states  of  combination,  must  be 
applied  to  the  phenomena  observed  by  Rumford. 

We  have  seen,  1st.  that  the  liquid  particles  entered  so 
much  the  more  rapidly  into  combination  as  they  were  at 
a  greater  distance  from  saturation,  because  then  the  force 
which  solicits  the  saturation  is  greatest;  so  that  the 
effects  which  depend  on  the  communication  of  the  tem- 
perature must  be  very  weak,  when  the  diflerences  between 
thera  are  but  small. 

2d.  Tlie  locomotion  which  serves  to  bring  together  the 
moleculiE  which  are  at  a  greater  interval  from  saturation, 
accelerates  the  effect  of  the  reciprocal  action  by  which  its 

equilibrium 
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equilibrium  is  established^  so  that  it  is  necessary  to  sepsi* 
rate  the  effect  which  depends  on  it,  from  that  which  is 
owing  to  the  immediate  communication. 

3d.  Water  and  some  other  substances  acquire  a  greater 
specific  levity  on  approaching  the  term  of  congelation, 
whence  it  results  that  the  locomotion  produced  by  the 
variations  of  temperature  in  other  circumstances  will  ex- 
perience modifications,  which  must  be  appreciatied  when 
water  and  the  liquids  which  possess  this  property  in  com«^ 
mon  with  it,  approach  the  term  of  congelation. 

To  apply  these  properties  we  must  also  take  into  con- 
sideration the  direction  which  is  given  to  the  emanation 
of  the  heat ;  for  the  combination  of  effects  will  be  differ- 
ent according  as  it  arrives  by  the  inferior  part  of  a  liquid, 
or  hy  the  superior  part. 

That  a  ready  motion  may  be  established  between  the 
particles  which  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  those 
at  the  surface,  there  must  be  little  difference  b^tweeu 
their  temperature;  then  the  particles  which  are  near  the 
ice,  and  which  acquire  expansion,  raise  themselves  above 
those  which  have  a  temperature  barely  greater ;  but  if  the 
temperature  introduces  a  great  difference  between  the 
specific  gravities,  this  motion  will  be  much  more  confined, 
so  that  the  ice  remains  surrounded  with  water  of  its  own 
temperature,  or  which  is  very  little  removed  from  it :  it 
is  evident  therefore  that  that  part  of  the  effect  which  de- 
pends on  the  motion  will  be  much  less  when  there  is  a 
great  distance  in  the  temperatures;  but  when  this  dis- 
tance exists,  the  result  belonging  to  the  communication 
of  the  heat,  independent  of  the  motion,  will  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  manner  in  which  the  temperature  is  preserved 
4n  the  liquid:  if  it  has  a  non-conducting  covering,  the 
heat  being  retained,  a  greater  quantity  of  it  is  communi- 
cated than  if  it  passed  into  the  surrounding  bodies ;  but  if 
the  difference  of  the  temperature  of  the  liquid  is  not  suf- 
ficiently 
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ficienlly  greats  as  in  the  experiment  in  which  water  at  16* 
.vas  employed^  it  is  more  advantageous  to  augment  the 
effect  owing  to  the  translation  of  the  particles,  by  cooling 
All  the  cylinder,  than  to  preserve  that  which  is  owing  to 
the  simple  communication  of  caloric.  It  appears  to  me 
that  this  explanation  flows  naturally  from  known 
properties,  and  that  Rumford's  observations  do  not  lead 
to  new  inductions. 

It  must  be  remarked,  that  by  separating  the  effect 
which  took  place  at  the  first,  when  a  considerable  differ- 
ence in  the  temperature  could  occasion  a  quick  commu- 
nication, he  only  observed  that  which  was  produced 
when  there  were  but  very  slight  differences  between  suc- 
cessive strata  of  the  liquid  and  the  ice  itself:  now,  when 
there  is  but  a  small  difference  of  saturation,  either  be- 
tween chemical  combinations,  or  between  the  lempera- 
tiires,  the  equilibrium  is  established  very  slowly,  and  it 
becomcsdifficult  to  appreciate  the  effects. 

The  experiments  which  Rumford  made  by  plunging  a 
small  cylinder  of  iron,  heated  to  the  degree  of  the  ebul- 
lition of  water,  into  water  and  mercury  standing  over  a 
small  piece  of  ice,  without  producing  its  liquefaction, 
only  prove  that  when  two  bodies  differ  but  little  in  their 
temperature  the  equilibrium  is  established  with  difficulty ; 
for  it  must  be  observed,  that  the  iron,  which  had  but  a 
little  specific  heat,  and  is  a  good  conductor,  must  have 
lost  the  greatest  part  of  its  heat  rapidly,  in  that  part  of 
the  liquid  which  it  passed  gently  through,  and  neverthe- 
less have  raised  that  of  the  liquid  but  little,  or  even  that 
of  the  mercury,  considering  the  mass  of  it. 

But  in  these  experiments  of  Rumford  I  find  proofs  of 
the  property  which  he  denies  to  liquids. 

ist.  In  all  the  experiments  which  I  have  quoted,  ex- 
cept in  those  made  with  the  heated  cylinder  of  iron,  the 
liquefaction  of  the  ice  took  place  in  a  considerable  degree, 

and 


and  each  part  liquefied  suppose?  a  quantity  of  heat  which 
would  have  raised  an  equal  weight  of  water  from  the 
term  of  congelation  to  75  degrees  of  the  centigrade  ther- 
mometer. 

2d,  He  froze  thp  water  at  the  surface  of  mercury  coole4 
by  a  frigorific  mixture :  the  temperature  of  the  mercury 
was  therefore  communicated  to  the  water,  and  the  latter 
yielded  its  caloric  to  the  mercury,  to  replace  that  which 
it  lost. 

If  the  eommumcation  of  heat  was  only  the  effect  of  the 
motion  of  the  particles  of  a  liquid,  the  mercury  of  a 
thermometer  would  scarcely  change  its  temperature  whea 
it  had  arrived  at  the  freezing  point  of  water:  in  fact,  in 
several  of  his  experiments,  (Essay  7),  Rumford  supposes 
that  at  this  degree  the  mercury  no  longer  communicates 
heat:  now  a  thermometer  takes  the  temperature  of  neigh* 
bouring  bodies  very  rabidly,  and  indicated  it  several  de- 
grees below  the  freezing  point  of  water,  and  as  far  as  itil 
own  congelation ;  then  it  conducts  itself  like  the  solid 
bodies,  and  its  dilatations  become  proportionably  smaller^ 
than  the  preceding. 

Rumford  has  proved  that  the  conducting  power  of 
mercury  is  to  that  of  water  as  1000  to  SI 3. 

This  effect  of  the  mercury,  which  takes  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  system  in  which  it  is  placed  more  rapidly  thaa 
the  water^  although  it  has  a  much  greater  specific  gra-> 
vity,  although  it  is  much  less  dilatable  by  the  same  de^ 
grees  o*f  heat,  and  consequently  the  heat  will  cause  much 
less  locomotion  in  its  particles  than  in  those  *fcf  water; 
this  effect,  I  say,  proves  that  the  changes  of  temperature 
do  not  alone  depend  on  the  immediate  communication, 
and  the  changes  of  the  specific  gravity  which  produce 
the  approximation  of  the  particles  of  unequal  tempera- 
tures, but  also  on  the  better  or  worse  conducting  p^o* 
perty  of  each  substance, 

Sd,  Rumford 
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3d.  Rumford  paid  nb  attention  to  the  radiant  caloftd^ 
nor  did  he  make  any  allowance  for  it;  nevertheless  the 
communication  of  heat  established  by  its  means  between 
solid  bodies  and  liquids^  through  the  gases^  cannot  be 
doubted^  and  it  may  be  remarked  that  when-he  brought  a 
heated  bullet  near  to  ice  and  tallow,  a  communication  of 
beat  took  place  which  melted  the  surface  of  both  without 
it  being  possible  to  attribute  this  communication  to  a  cir- 
culation such  as  he  thinks  is  necessary. 

The  ingenious  experiments  of  Rumford  have  employed 
the  talents  of  several  philosophers  who  have  already 
proved  that  the  principles  to  which  they  led  were  not 
conformable  to  the  true  results  of  observation. 

Nicholson^  in  conjunction  with  Pictet,  made  some  ex- 
periments^ by  which  he  proved  that  on  heating  a  liquid 
at  the  surface,  by  the  superposition  of  a  body,  the  heat 
penetrated,  and  raised  a  thermometer  placed  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  liquid :  to  avoid  the  communication  by  the 
sides  of  the  vessel  a  bad  conducting  substance  was  made 
choice  of,  and  he  ascertained  by  means  of  a  thermometer 
placed  in  the  same  liquid  near  the  side  of  the  vessel  that 
no  current  was  established  which  differed  in  the  tempera- 
ture :  finally,  the  motion  of  the  bubbles  which  were  dis- 
engaged, and  the  other  appearances  of  the  liquid,  con- 
vinced him  that  currents  were  not  formed. 

In  these  experiments  *  it  was  proved  that  liquids  were 
different  in  their  conducting  faculty :  the  penetration  of 
the  heat  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  was  five  times^low^r 
in  oil  than  in  mercury. 

Rumford  supposed  that  the  slightest  changes  of  specific 
gravity  were  accompanied  by  a  locomotion,  which^  he 
endeavoured  to  render  visible  by  exposing  an  alkaline 
liquor,  in  which  were  suspended  very  small  fragments  of 

•  Bibl.  Brit.  torn.  XVIII. 
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Amber^  which  he  found  had  the  same  specific  gravity  as 
the  Uquid^  to  a  change  of  temperature  :  but  Thomson  has 
shown*  that  the  motions  observed  in  these  moleculae 
were  illusory^  and  that^  in  the  variations  of  temperature 
which  are  gradual^,  they  appear  to  be  only  owing  to  the 
difference  of  specific  gravity  which  they  acquire^  and  to 
the  adherence  of  air-bubbles^  so  that  some  of  these  mole- 
culse  move  in  contrary  directions^  and  run  against  each 
other  without  following  the  direction  of  the  currents :  he 
has  also  shown  that  these  floating  corpuscules  might 
receive  different  motions^  while  the  strata  of  the  liquid 
maintained  a  perfect  tranquillity :  into  a  glass  vessel  he 
put  water  tinged  blue  by  juice  of  red  cabbage,  he  after- 
wards poured  clear  water  on  it,  with  great  precaution, 
and  by  means  of  a  tube  with  a  capillary  extremity/  thus 
he  kept  the  two  liquids  separate  and  distinct,  he  then 
heated  the  vessel  gently  at  the  bottom ;  it  is  manifest  that 
if  a  current  had  been  established  it  would  have  been 
marked  by  the  coloured  liquid,  but  the  separation  of  the 
two  liquids  was  preserved  un  con  fused;  moreover  the  Qor- 
puscules  put  into  the  first  4iquid  moved  upwards  and 
downwards  and  crossed  the  line  of  separation,  without 
producing  the  mixture  of  the  two  fluids,  so  that  their 
various  motions  were  not  the  effect  of  a  current  which 
carried  them  forward,  nevertheless  the  heat  was  commu- 
nicated to  all  the  liquid. .  The  propagation  of  the  heat, 
and  the  agitation  of  corpuscules  which  have  nearly  the 
same  specific  gravity  may  therefore  take  place  indepen- 
dently of  the  circulatory  motion,  which  is  only  estab- 
lished when  there  is  a  difi'erence  of  temperature  of  a  cer- 
tain intensity  between  the  different  strata  of  a  liquid. 
Murray  has  opposed  Rumford's  opinion  with  experi- 
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menu  still  more  direct,  and  not  less  conclnsive;*  h^ 
placed  the  bulb  of  a  thermometer  in  a  cylinder  of  ice, 
which  he  filled  alternately  with  oil  and  mercury;  he 
afterwards  brought  a  heated  body  near  the  sorface  of  the 
liquid ;  the  thermometer  rose  several  degrees  in  both  ex- 
periments, but  the  heat  could  not  have  been  conveyed 
by  the  sides  of  the  ice  whose  surface  would  have  absorbed 
it  by  liquefying:  no  current  was  established,  for  the  mo* 
leculae  of  the  liquid,  having  become  lighter,  could  not 
take  a  contrary  direction,  and  the  author  avoided  using 
water  which  contracts  on  passing  from  the  degree  of  con- 
gelation to  a  temperature  a  little  more  raised :  the  heat 
must  therefore  have  been  communicated  to  the  bulb  of 
the  thermometer,  without  the  current,  which  is  supposed 
to  be  requisite,  being  established,  and  that  which  served 
to  dilate  it  was  only  the  excess  of  what  had  liquefied  pari 
of  the  ice. 

The  observations  of  Murray  prove  at  the  same  time 
that  mercury  is  a  much  more  effective  conductor  of  heat 
than  oil,  for  the  elevation  of  the  thermometer  was  mani- 
fested by  its  intermedium  in  a  much  shorter  time,  and 
more  ice  was  liquefied. 

I  am  of  opinion,  that  the  experiments  of  Nicholson,  of 
Thomson,  and  of  Murray,  leave  no  doubt  on  the  com- 
munication of  heat  between  the  molecules  of  liquids: 
some  of  them  show  that  the  motions  of  the  solid  corpus- 
cules  which  are  agitated  in  a  liquid  may  often  be  deceit- 
ful with  respect  to  the  currents  which  are  believed  to  be 
perceptible,  but  their  existence  must  not,  for  this  reason, 
be  denied  when  a  difference  between  the  specific  gravities 
is  suddenly  established,  and  when  the  heat  is  communi- 
cated by  the  lower  part  of  a  vessel :  the  others  prove  that 
the  communication  of  heat  may  be  made  through  a  liquid 
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in  which  no  current  can  be  supposed  to  tfansport  it  im- 
mediately to  a  solid  body^  and  they  prove  that  liquids  are- 
possessed  of  a  conducting  faculty  which  differs  in  its  in- 
tensity^  but  it  is  not  to  be  inferred  from  .this  that  the 
locomotion  of  the  particles  of  liquids  does  not  contribute 
to  establish  an  equilibrium  of  temperature  more  speedily: 
it  is  even  probable  that  the  latter  effect  is  generally  the 
greatest. 

The  foregoing  considerations^  into  which  I  have  ad- 
mitted the  application  of  the  faculty  of  communicating 
heat  common  to  all  bodies^  of  the  conducting  difference, 
and  of  the  more  speedy  distribution  of  heat  by  means  of 
the  difference  of  the  specific  gravity  which  it  introduces  ' 
between  the  particles  of  a  fluids  seem  to  me  to  account 
for  all  the  phenomena  which  tlie  discernment  of  Rumford 
has  made  public. 

These  considerations  lead  me  to  an  opinion  very  dif- 
^  ferent  from  his :  it  is  known  with  what  rapidity  the  ther- 
moscopes>  or  air  thermometers^  indicate  the  variations  of 
temperature :   Pictet  could  not  observe  ar  second  of  dif- 
ference between  the  elevation  of  a  thermometer  of  this 
description,  and  the  emanation  of  radiant  heat  by  a  body 
placed  at  a  distance :  it  has  been  observed  that  aerostats 
experienced  a  sudden  dilatation  by  the  appearance  of  the 
sun;*  these  phenomena  seem  to  me  to  indicate  that  the 
elastic  fluids,  far  from  being  bad  conductors,  on  the  con- 
trary,   receive  the  temperature  of   other    bodies    vtry 
quickly ;  for,  can  it  be  supposed  that  all  the  particles  of 
the  gas  take  the  temperature  which  they  acquire  by  the  • 
contact  of  the  covering  of  the  balloon  alone,  and  bow 
can  it  be  conceived  that  the  lower  particles,  which  are 
conUguous  to  that  portion  of  the  covering  which  dpes  not 
receive  the  sohi  emanation,  should  be  carried  towards 

•  Descrip.  ds  racrostat  de  TAca^-.ds  DyoQ. 
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thai  which  is  expoied  toil?  And  since  these molecolas^ 
al  each  contact,  only  receive  a  pari  of  the  temperature  to 
which  they  attain,  what  a  prodigious  whirlwind  must 
there  be  supposed  to  be  in  the  gas ! 

It  appears  to  me,  that  the  elastic  fluids,  instead  of 
being  bad  conductors,  possess  this  property  in  a  high  de« 
gree,  although  they  pfobably  differ  from  each  other  in 
this  respect;  and  if  air  which  in  confined  produces  effects 
which  seem  to  prove  the  contrary,  they  are  owing  to 
some  circumstance  which  modifies  this  property^ 

I  think  it  is  probable  that  this  circumstance  is  the  state 
of  compression  produced  in  a  gas  which  cannot  acquire  a 
dilatation  suitable  to  the  temperature  it  receives;  we  have 
seen  that  caloric,  in  combining  with  the  gases,  only 
raises  the  temperature  because  the  dilatation  meets  with 
an  obstacle^  (1^7);  hence  it  results,  that  the  further  the 
air  is  removed  irom  the  state  of  dilatation  which  it  should 
have,  to  be  in  an  equilibrium  of  temperature,  the  greater 
resistance  will  it  oppose  to  the  combination  of  the  caloric, 
and  the  more  will  it  lose  of  its  conducting  faculty,  so  that 
the  air  which  would  take  the  temperature  of  the  surround-* 
ing  bodies  with  facility,  if  it  could  acquire  suitable  di- 
mensions under  a  given  pressure,  becomes  a  worse  and 
worse  conductor  in  proportion  as  it  receives  a  temperature 
further  removed  from  the  dimensions  which  it  can  take. 
The  air  then  experiences  an  effect  which  may  be  com- 
pared to  that  of  a  body  in  which  the  force  of  cohesion 
obstructs  the  action  of  a  liquid,  which  can  effect  its  solu- 
tion as  soon  as  this  obstruction  begins  tp  be  diminished. 
*.  This  explanation  is  applicable  to  the  conservative  pro- 
perty of  heat  which  Rumford  has  proved  to  belong  to  the 
air  which  adheres  to  particles  such  as  those  of  eider- 
daivu  :  thisjiironly  adheres  by  a  true  affinity  which  pro- 
bably reduces  its  dimensions,  or  at  least  opposes  its  dila- 
tation ;  and  if  tlit;  water  T^an  drive  it  off,  it  is  only  because 
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it,  combines  with  these  substances^  or  adheres  to  Cbeir 
surface  by  its  affinity^  so  that  the  air  will  then  experiencfe 
the  same  effect  from  the  action  of  the  affinity  of  the 
•bodies  to  which  it  is  adherent,  as  is  produced  on  its  elastic 
effort  by  the  space  within  which  it  is  confined^  and  ia 
which  it  receives  a  higher  temperature  without  having  the 
power  to  dilate. 

Thus  the  elastic  fluids  which  dilate  much  more  by  a 
similar  change  of  temperature  than  liquids  and  solids 
must  have  the  corresponding  faculty  of  entering  more 
easily  into  combination  with  caloric;  they  offer  but  little 
resistance  \o  compression ;  they  ^eat  by  the  reduction  of 
their  volume;  and  they  cool  when  they  dilate:  do  not 
these  effects  announce  a  great  disposition  to  combine 
with  caloric^  or  to  abandon  it^  and  to  receive  different 
degrees  of  saturation  from  it?  and  nevertheless^  accord*^ 
ing  to  the  opinion  of  Rumford,  there  must  be  an  insur- 
mountable barrier  between  the  most  distant  temperatures 
of  the  different  particles  of  a  gas^  when  these  particlesdo 
not  meet  with  a  solid  body. 

It  is  possible  that  liquid  substances  may  be  much  better 
calculated  to  conduct  heat  than  when  they  are  in  a  solid 
state:  the  properties  of  the  reciprocal  affinity  which  pro- 
duces cohesion  seem  to  point  this  out;  for  since  this  affi- 
nity opposes  the  dilatation^  it  will  offer  an  obstacle  to  the 
combination  of  the  caloric:  this  resistance  to  its  introdoc- 
tion  is  also  proved  by  the  quick  accthnulation  which  is 
made  of  it  as  soon  as  the  force  of  cohesion  is  destroyed^ 
so  that  it  is  opposed  to  the  combination  of  caloric  as  well 
as  to  that  of  other  substances :  in  fact^  water  seems  to 
take  the  common  temperature  more  easily^  independent 
of  the  locomotion  of  its  particles^  than  ice^  which  is  a 
very  bad  conductor^  and  it  is  perhaps  from  this  difference 
that  ice^  and  aU  the  solids  Which  pass  to  the  liquid  slate^ 
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liquefy  at  the  surface  instead  of  taking  the  common  tem* 
perature. 

•  I  only  offer  these  last  explanations  as  conjectures  which 
tnay  invite  to  experimental  inquiries  on  a  subject  which 
is  not  indifferent  to  chemical  theory. 


NOTE  XVII. 

* 

The  Citizens  Desormes  and  Clement  have  advanced^* 
that  if  water  is  passed  into  a  barometer*  tube  in  which 
there  is  ether,  the  elastic  force  of  the  latter  is  prodigiottsfy 
augmented. 

If  ether  and  water  had  no  action  on  each  other  it  might 
be  conceived  thai,  when  these  two  fluids  were  put  into  a 
barometer  tube  together,  their  vapours  w^ould  act  on  the 
cohimn  of  mercury,  independently  of  each  other;  that  is 
to  say,  that  the  quantity  which  the  mercurial  column 
would  be  depressed,  would  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
two  columns  which  each  vapour  could  sustain  separately 
in  a  vacuum,  but  it  cannot  be  conceived  at  the  same  time 
how  two  elastic  fluids,  having  a  marked  action  on  each 
other,  can,  when  they  are  mixed,  support  a  column  of 
mercury  greater  Aan  the  sum  of  those  which  they  could 
support  separatelj^in  a  vacuum.  Ifitwereso,  we  could 
have  no  precise  idea  of  chemical  attraction,  since  it 
would  be  a  force  which  would  sometimes  bring  together 
the  moleculae  of  bodies  which  combine,  and  sometimes 
separate  them.     Besides,  the  state  of  composition  of  the 

•  Ann.  dc  Chim.  Fruct     An.  X.  p.  303. 
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substances  .employed  may  lead  to  error;  for  example^  if 
concientrated  pot-ash  is  mixed  with  ammonia^  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  elasticity  of  the  ammonia  is  consU 
derably  augmented  hy  the  pot-ash,  by  its  acting  strongly 
on  the  water,  and  consequently  by  diminishing  its  action 
on  the  ammoniacal  gas.  This  is  exactly  what  passed  in 
the  experiment  of  Citizens  Desormes  and  Clement.  The 
ether  which  they  used  contained  alcohol,  which  dimi- 
nished its  elasticity  in  the  ratio  of  its  volume,  and  the 
water  which  they  added  increased  it  in  the  ratio  of  its 
action^  which  is  much  stronger  on  the  alcohol  than  on 
the  ether.  The  following  experiments  will  prove  this 
.explanation. 

The  centigrade  thermometer  indicating  15**,  and  the 
barometer  76  centimeters,  two  barometer  tubes  were 
taken;  into  one,  sulphuric  ether,  carefully  prepared,  was 
introduced,  and  into  the  other,  the  same  ether,  but  which 
had  been  washed  with  about  three  times  its  volume  of 
water.  The  vapour  of  the  first  ether  supported  a  column 
of  mercury  of  SI. 3  cent,  and  that  of  the  other  a  column 
of  S5.5  cent.;  whence  it  is  already  evident,  that  water 
as  the  property  of  abstracting  a  principle  from  the  ether 
which  diminishes  its  elasticity,  and  this  principle  can 
only  be  alcohol.  After  this  a  volume  of  water  nearly 
equal  to  that  of  the  contained  ether  was  introduced  inip 
«^ach  tube,  and  the  elasticity  of  the  unwashed  ether  was 
augmented  a  centimeter,  and  that  of  the  washed  ether 
only  three  millimeters,  which  agrees  perfectly  with  what 
has  been  said  of  the  property  which  water  has  of  taking 
the  alcohol  from  the  ether,  whose  elasticity  was  dioii* 
nished  by  its  action.  Besides,  it  is  evident  that  the  elas* 
tic  force  of  the  water  is  not  entirely  added  to  that  of  the 
washed  ether,  since  the  reduction  of  the  column  of  mer* 
cury  was  only  3  millimeters,  while  at  the  temperature  of 
lb""  it  should  have  been  more  than  •  ce&tweter;  tiiis  is 
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doubtless  occasioned  by  the  action  between  the  water  and 
the  ether.  By  adding  more  water  to  the  two  tubes,  in 
such  qaantity,  however^  that  there  might  not  be  enough 
to  dissolve  all  the  ether,  the  column  of  mercury  was  noi 
•ensibly  afFtftted  in  either  tube ;  but  as  soon  as  the  pro-, 
portion  of  water  was  greater  than  that  necessary  to  dis- 
solve the  ether  completely,  the  mercury  rose  consider- 
ably in  the  two  tubes ;  afterwards,  by  a  new  addition  of 
ether,  it  nearly  regained  its  former  level,  allowing  for  the 
weight  of  water  added.  All  these  facts  agree  with  che- 
mical phenomena,  and  are  clearly  explained. 

To  be  more  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  great  aug- 
mentatioQ  of  th^  elasticity  of  the  ether  was  owing  to  the 
powerful  action  of  the  water  on  the  alcohol,  another  tube 
was  taken,  into  which  a  little  ether  washed  with  water 
was  at  first  introduced,  which  supported  a  column  of 
33.5  cent.,  afterwards  a  little  alcohol  was  added.  The 
first  momentary  effect  was  a  depression  of  2  millimeters 
in  the  column,  but  by  a  slight  agitation  the  mercury  rose 
rapidly,  so  that  the  vapour  of  the  mixture  of  ether  and 
alcohol  only  supported  a  column  of  0.5  centimeters  :  water 
being  then  introduced,  it  suddenly  lowered  the  mercury 
to  5.7  cent. 

It  seems,  therefore,  to  be  completely  demonstrated,  by 
the  experiments  above  recited,  that  the  great  augmenta* 
tion  of  the  elasticity  of  the  ether  obtained  by  Citizens  De- 
sormes  and  Clement  arose  from  the  impurity  of  that  which 
they  employed.  The  same  experiments  also  prove,  that 
rectifications  carefully  made  do  not  free  the  ether  from 
all  the  alcohol  which  it  may  contain,  and  that  washing  it 
with  water,  or  with  such  other  bodies  as  act  strongly  on 
the  alcohol,  and  but  little  on  the  ether,  are  excellent 
methods  of  giving  it  all  the  elasticity  which  is  peculiar 
to  it.  There  need  not  be  any  fear  that  ether  thus  washed 
retains  a  sensible  quantity  of  water;  for  having  distilled 
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il  by  a  very  moderate  heat,  preserving  only  the  first  por- 
tions^ its  elastic  force  was  only  one  millimeter  stronger 
tban  that  of  ether  simply  washed. 
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JJOTE  XVUL 

Laplacb,  whom  I  had  consnlted  on  the  changes 
which  the  elasticity  of  gases  experience  by  their  com^' 
pression^  sent  me  Note  V.  which  I  printed  immediately: 
after  a  more  attentive  investigation  he  has  given  me  that 
which  1  now  insert ;  it  results  from  it^  that  what  I  have 
said  (111'— 150)  must  be  modified;  that  the  quantities  of 
caloric  contained  in  a  gas  do  not  follow  the  relations  of 
the  volumes,  independent  of  the  effects  of  the  compres- 
sion, and  that  the  gases  do  not  differ  from  liquids  and 
solids  with  respect  to  the  caloric  which  they  can  abandon 
in  one  circumstance,  and  to  that  which  is  retained  in  a 
|;reater  state  of  condensation,  (121). 

''  Note  V.  page  409,  having  been  written  in  haste,  I 
*'  have  discoverecji,  since  its  impression,  that  it  requires 
to  be  modified ;  it  is  not  correct  to  say,  that  the  repul- 
sive force  of  two  neighbouring  moleculse  of  a  gas  is 
'*  always  the  same,  at  an  equal  temperature,  whatever 
'^  may  be  the  condensation.  This  force  is  proportional 
*^  to  the  temperature,  and  reciprocal  to  the  mutual  dis- 
f^  tance  of  these  moleculae,  or,  which  is  the  same  things 
*'  to  the  cube  root  of  the  volume  of  the  gas  in  its  different 
states  of  condensation  or  rarefaction.  To  prove  this, 
let  us  consider  a  volume  of  gas  reduced  to  its  eighth 
part  by  compression  :  in  this  new  state  it  will  have  four 
times  as  many  mole^ulas,  at}d  consequently  four  times 
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*'  as  many  springs  applied  to  a  given  sorface ;  thns^  since 
'*  the  pressure  is  eiglit  times  greater^  it  is  necessary  that 
'*  the  tension  of  each  of  its  springs  should  be  twice  as 
*'  great ;  it  is  therefore  reciprocal  to  the  mutual  distance 
'^  of  the  neighbouring  moleculffi,  which  in  this  state  is 
"  only  half.  The  argument  which  concludes  the  note 
"  cited^  connects  tlus  general  property  to  that  of  an 
equal  dilaC^tion  in  all  the  gases^  by  equal  augmentations 
of  temperature.  It  seems,  therefore^  that  there  is  more 
heat^  in  proportion  to  the  volume,  in  a  condensed  gas^ 
**  since  the  elastic  effort  of  its  adjoining  molecula;  is  them 
"  augmented;  consequently,  if  the  volume  is  reduced  to 
"*  one  half  by  compression,  less  than  half  the  heat  which 
*^  it  contained  in  its  first  stale  is  disengaged  from  it, 
^  which  is  conformable  to  experience  and  to  the  velocity 
^  observed  in  sound." 
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